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Unemployment rate 
'teaches new high 


By SHLOKO KAO* 

Poet Economic BapertHr 
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The number of Job seekers 
registered with the employment 
eerviee tn October was 11,000, 
higher than, in recent month*. 

The worsening of unemployment 
has also increased the length of 
Ume people have been receiving un- 
employment compensation. The 
number of jobless receiving 
benefits is sow 11,700. 

The mounting unemployment 
problem in Northern development 
towns was discussed . recently is a 
meeting of local employment ser- 
vice directors. The number of 
Jobless there stands at 808, com 
pared to only several dozen last 
year. 

It was noted that workers were 
now reluctant to take Jobs involving 
long-distance travel, due to 
transportation high costa that In 
some cases reach 1818 per day. 

The director of the employment 
service in the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs, Baruch KaJdai, 
said that the number of employers* 
requests for workers received by 
the service was 20.000 In October, 
an Increase of 5,000 compared to 
March. Yet many of these positions 
go unfilled because job-seekers, 
particularly discharged soldiers, 
refuse to take menial jobs. 
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S°*8« 10,000 municipal employees 
itayed off the Job ysaterday 
localise of the city’s failure to pay 
heir salaries on time. K au fm a n 
on Saturday that the strike 
would continue untU prompt pay- 
ment of all forthcoming -wages dur- 
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Establishment of a Joint 
ren bo* Kovemment-munlclpal committee 
Eo decide how to ralee toe funds 
needed to cover toe city’s current. 
ZgSOOm. deficit. ’ 

The municipality has.already un- 
dertaken to cover 2S50m. of the 
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— - Post Economic Reporter 

tel AVIV. . The South African Finance 
l dioriu n '* .rMinlster Is expected to visit Israel 
yvednes^"' next month, government sources 

eIIRSC RlPTltfr&rl£» P.E. Horwood’, 
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rOWCEP V„ H ni8 tsrwt to both countries. He wlU 
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“of vvorts hr Finance Minister Tlgael Hurvitz. 
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deficit through tax revenues. 

Tho committee must decide 
within five days how much of the 
sum will be. covered by toe city 
through ths levying of higher taxes, 
a cutback In expenditure and the 
sale of aseete — and how much by a 
government grant. 

If the committee felle to find a 
workable solution within five days, 
act i ng premier Tlgael Tadln, 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg and 
Finance Minister Tlgael Hurvlts 
" will be empo w ered to teke a deci- 
sion on the city's financial 
problems,. 

. Voting against the cabinet deci- 
sion. Hurvitz said after the session 
that government fluids for Tel Aviv 
represented a “misdirected prin- 
ting of money.” 

Municipal sources said last flight 
that the decision was acceptable to 
, toe city, especially since the entire 
fund-raising burden would not fall 

- upon the municipality. But, they 
added, Tei Aviv’s property assets 
should not be sold now. since most 
of the city-owned plots are un- 
developed and wm be worth much 
more in the future. 

The city- was plagued yesterday 
by early morning traffic jams, as 
eight traffic lights broke down In 
the heavy rain. Private repair 
crews were dispatched by police to 
get the lights back into operation. 

Garbage overflowed an the city’s 
sidewalks but was collected at 
hotels: hospitals and markets. 

Firemen remained on emergency 
duty to respond to fire alarms, but 
calls to open locked apartment 
doors went unheeded. 

The few firemen, garbage collec- 
tors and nurses who provided par- 
tial servicer were on the Job 

- because of back-to-work orders 
Issued by .toe municipality with the 
approval of the Interior Ministry. 

.All senior high schools, and half 
of the Junior high schools, were 
closed. Elementary school 
teachers, who are government and 
niot municipal employees, taught 
their regular hours. A few high 
schools, however, held classes for a 
few hours because they belong both 
to the municipality and to private 
welfare org anis a ti o n' s. . 

The Jerusalem Post has learned 
that Junior and senior high schools 
might remain closed today. A 
municipal spokesman said last 
night that be -was told by the 
teachers' union it .would call toe 
strike to demonstrate- Its dls- 
satisfactlpn with the current pay 
situation. 



President Sadat greets Labour Party leader Shimon Peres on 
Saturday at the president's rest house in Barrage. lUPitsiepitoto 


Mubarak blames Begin for 
slow pace of normalization 


By ABTAN 8AFADI 
Poet Mideast Attain Editor 
CAIRO. — Vice-President Hosni 
Mubarak yesterday held the 
government of Premier Menahera 
Begin responsible for the slow 
progress of normalisation of 
relations, saying policies In 
Jerusalem have been alienating the 
Egyptian people from the notion of 
developing ties with Israelis. 

Asked why the Egyptians were 
reluctant to reciprocate Israeli nor- 
malization overtures, Mubarak 
said: “Ask your prime minister.” 

Describing Egyptians as “sen- 
sitive people,” Mubarak said 
rather emotionally that Egyptians 
should not be expected to open their 
arms to Israelis while Jerusalem 
forged ahead with such moves as 
augmenting settlements In oc- 
cupied territories, proclaiming 
Bast Jerusalem as part of Israel’s 
capital and now. debating the 
annexation of toe Golan Heights. - 

Mubarak said there should be so 
question about Egypt's determina- 
tion to establish normalisation of 
relations between the two countries 
"as it has been resolved by Presi- 
dent Sadat." But In the same breath 
he cautioned that this was one 
process the ordinary citizen could 
not be forced into practising, cer- 
tainly not when Israel countered It 
with defiant political measures. 

Mubarak made hie remarks 
yesterday after a one-hour meeting, 
at the Tahra Palace with the 
visiting Labour Party delegation in- 
cluding chairman Shimon Peres, 
secretary-general Halm Bar-Lev, 


former foreign minister Abba Eban 
and the head of the party's inter- 
national relations committee. 
Ytsfael Gat. <8tary — Togo S) 

Mubarak told reporters that he 
and the Labour delegation bad 
“some" differences of opinion over 
approaches towards the conflict 
with Israel. However, he stressed 
that the two sideasaw eye-to-eye on 
global strategies. 

The Labour delegation yesterday 
wound up a three-day visit which in- 
cluded extensive talks with Egypt's 
ruling National Democratic Party 
as well as with President Anyrar 
Sadat. 

Peres. Bar-Lev and Eban's treat- 
meat here as a sort of a shadow 
cabinet was marred by Sadat’s 
declared dismissal of the "Jorda- 
nian option" which has been Peres’ 
prime platform for the resolution of 
the West. Bank lssne. 

. Peres has ip **r IWft ^“TT 
taken pains In stressing that ht and 
Sqd ** differed “only on *h« timing” 
of fals “Jordan option” proposal. 
But. despite the games of seman- 
tics. the fact remains that Egypt 
views the Jordanian element aa set 
In the Camp David peace accords to 
be different from that which Peres 
visualizes. Peres maintains that the 
West Bank problem should be 
resolved through Jordan: Egypt 
bolds that Jordan should step in 
only after the West Bank Issue is 
resolved with the Palestinians 
within the framework of the 
autonomy scheme agreed on at 
Camp David. 


Africans charge Libyan 
troops invade Chad 


ABIDJAN, Ivory Coast (Reuter) . — 
At least 1.000 regular Libyan 
troops, with armour and artillery, 
have moved Into the war-torn cen- 
tral African state of Chad and a 
vanguard Is already in the capital 
of N'Djamena, African diplomatic 
sources said yesterday. 

In Trance, Senegalese President 
Leopold Senghor said he would ask 
the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) to hold an extraordinary 
foreign ministers' meeting to dis- 
cuss Libyan Intervention In 
northern Chad. 

Libyan leader Muammar Gad- 
dafi. who is reported to want a large 
Islamio union of Saharan and Sahel 
states under hie country's 
leadership, paid a brief inspection 
visit to the northern Chad city of 
Faya-Large au last week. 

Reporting toe visit, the official 
Libyan news agency Jana said Gad- 
dafi was accompanied by Chad 
President Goukounl Oueddel, 
whose forces have been fighting 
those of rebel leader Hlasene Habre 
since last March. 

The African diplomatic sources 
in Abidjan and other West African 
capltala said that suocesilve 
failures by Libya to reach 


agreements tor union with two of its 
neighbours, Egypt cm the east and 
Tunisia to the west, have led Gad- 
dafi to turn southward. 

Chad continues to be racked by 
civil war followinq the failure, an- 
nounced Saturday, of the latest 
peace initiative by the OAU. 

Gaddafi’s alms in Chad have 
never been clearly stated, but the 
sources said they seemed to Involve 
the undermining of present 
governments in the region. 

Senegal, with a population of over 
five million, almost all Moslem, 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
Libya because of alleged subver- 
sive activities by Libyan diplomats 
In Dakar. 

The Gambia has Just broken ties 
with Tripoli for the same reason. 

Senghor said in July that a 
special army was being trained in 
Libya to subvert four countries of 
the region — his own, Niger, Mall 
and Chad. 

Western diplomatic sources In 
Niger’s capital, Niamey, said last 
month that Gaddafi bad called on 
the Saharan Touareg tribe* to rebel 
against the governments of Niger 
and Mall anti seek the protection of 

Libya- 


Drawn-out Gulf war predicted 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Poet Mattery Correspondent 

A* the Iraq-Iran war moves Into 
its eighth week observers here 
predict that the Iranians will In- 
itiate a protracted war of attrition 
against the Iraqi invasion. The Ira- 
nian objective' would be to stall the 
already heavy-footed Iraqi push in 
the marshes surrounding the key oU 
port of Abadan for the winter, 
allowing the Iranian* time to try 
to regroup. . .. 

According to experts here the 
Iranians have been finable to 
purchase crucial spare parte and 
ammunition from any Western 
country, and are fast running out of 
aircraft fuel. 

The break would also give toe 
Iranians time to redress the 
tremendous Iraqi numerical advan- 
tage In the 8hattal Arab region (the pipeline, whl 
Iranians are outnumbered by 15:1 operating re! 
experts claim) and call up populist Is essential If 
reserves Into the army. 

' The change to static confronta- 
tion would also allow the. Khomeini 
regime to blunt toe sudden surge of 
popularity being enjoyed by toe 
armed forces, who do not totally 
Identify with the clerical fervour 
dominating Iran's Internal and 


foreign policies. 

The experts here further believe 
that .Iraq, for Its part, will over the 
next week or two make an all-out ef- 
fort to capture Abadan, an oil city 
which has been virtually levelled 
and of little Immediate strategic 
value. It Is of high symbolic value, 
however, alnoe It epitomises the 
Issue over which Iraq launched the 
war — total control of the Shatt al 
Arab waterway and a political solu- 
tion for the oil-rich Khuzestan 
region with Its Arabic-speaking 
population. 

Observers, however, doubt 
whether the Iraqis will push much 
further than Abadan — given their 
operational capability displayed so 
tor — even though toe capture of 
several additional objectives sur- 
rounding the Maroun-Teheran 
which supplies toe still- 
reflnerie* near I s f a h an, 
Iran is to be forced to 
the negotiating table. It is es- 
timated that Iraq has been severely 
hurt by the war, which observers 
believe took on far greater dimen- 
sions than Baghdad had originally 
envisaged. 

Iraq has lost up to 80 aircraft and 
some 300-400 tanks in the battles. 


and an unknown number of men. 
The number of losses have been 
placed at well over 1,500, Including 
an entire specialized Infantry 
brigade, and this figure was 
described yesterday as "conser- 
vative,” • 

In perspective of Iraq's potential 
arsenal, however, the los s es are not 
significant, More Important la the 
serious damage done by Iranian air 
raids on the country's refining and 
oil Industrial, and its huge petro- 
chemical projects. The refineries at 
Daura and Basra were levelled and 
with them about 75 per cent of 
Iraq's refining capability. 

Today Iraq, which like most other; 
oil-exporting nations had no oil 
reserves, cannot supply the coun- 
try’s minimal needs and is forced to 
import from Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, with clear political im- 
plications for Sadam Hussein's 
claims to leadership in the Arab 
world. 

However, Iraq has reserves of 
around 530b,, which la the 
equivalent of three yean of Inten- 
sive Imports, and toe economic 
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Begin aides 
drop efforts 
to set talks 
with Reagan 

Jfertisalsm Feet Oser— p— isf 
and Agendas 

WASHINGTON. — Israeli officials 
and others have dropped their ef- 
forts to arrange a meeting between 
Prime Minister Menabejn Begin, 
who arrived yesterday in New York 
tor a private 20 -day visit, and 
President-elect Ronald Reagan. 

They noted that Reagan’s aides 
knew how to get in touch with Begin 
should the president-elect change 
his mind about a meeting between 
the two. 

Begin said In an interview in 
Israel that he would like to meet 
with Reagan If possible. Bnt 
Reagan's foreign policy advisers 
quickly expressed fears that any 
such session might foree the 
president-elect to meet with other 
foreign officials as well during the 
present transition period In 
Washington. 

Ed Meesessld on NBC’s Meet the 
Press television programme 
yesterday that Reagan would not 
want “in any way” to interfere 
“with any moves which the Ca r t er 
administration might be making in 
terms of the Middle East er any 
other area of the world" betw e e n 
now and the presidential inaugura- 
tion on January 20. 

Meese, who Is widely expected to 
be Reagan’s chief of staff after ser- 
ving In that capacity during the 
election campaign, sold that any 
meetings with foreign leaders 
“would, perhaps, in some ways 
cause confusion about the fact tost 
President Jimmy Oerter is still in 
authority.” 

Begin told repor ters prior to his 
departure for the U.S. that “to the 
beet of my knowledge this time 
there will not be a meeting with 
Reagan.” He added that he 
“understood Reagan's position that 
such a meeting would be Improper 
before Reagan aaaumae the 
presidency. 

The main reason for Begin'! trip 
Is a dinner In New York tomorrow 
night marking the 100 th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Jabotlnaky. The 
prime minister will .receive the 
(CMdtamsd m page tuLl) 


Shamir tells cabinet: 


‘Reagan bodes 
well for Israel’ 


Jerusalem Peat Reporter 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir told the cabinet yester- 
day that the record of policy 
statements by U.3. President- 
elect Ronald Reagan gave 
Israel plenty of scope for 
fashioning favourable relations 
between Jerusalem and 
Washington. 

Analysing the presidential elec- 
tion at the weekly cabinet session, 
Shamir said it was untrue that 
Israel had no connections with the 
Reagan camp, despite the 
Washington embassy’s policy of 
neutrality In the race. 

The embassy bad assigned a 
special official to maintain finks 
with the Reagan camp, Shamir 
said, and now a concentrated effort 
would be made to establish lines of 
rapid communication with the ad- 
ministration now being shaped. 

He noted that Exer Weizman'a In- 
tervention In the election campaign 
had a negative effect on Israel’s in- 
terests, despite Israel's explanation 
that Weizman had acted In a totally 
private capacity. 

Reagan had made numerous 
statements relating to Israel and 
the Middle East prior to his elec- 
tion, Shamir noted. All these 
statements showed the man In a 
positive light, he said. 

(Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin, on fals departure for the U.8. 
yesterday, ex pr e ss ed hope Reagan 
will make good all of Ms campaign 
pledges, particularly those relating 
to legality of settlements on the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip and 
toe status of Jerusalem as a unified 
city. 

Acting premier Ylgael Yadln said 
in a radio Interview last night that 
Reagan's statements on Israel 
were “much-closer to our national 
consensus, much more ac- 
commodating from Israel’s stand- 
point.” 

Yadln cautioned, however, that It 
was too early to judge the attitude 
of the Reagan admlnlatration 
towards Israel, since the key 


ministers in the administration 
were yet to be appointed. 

Shamir termed a “good statement" 
Reagan’s definition of toe Palestine 
Liberation Organization aa a 
terrorist organization.) 

Reagan called for a more visible 
and rigorous American military 
presence In the Middle East, even 
hinting at a possible strategic role 
for Israel, Shamir said. 

He had rejected the contention 
that Israel’s settlements in the 
areas were Illegal, and had called 
for the future of Jerusalem to be 
worked out In negotiation. Reagan 
had also said that Israel was not to 
blame for the situation of the 
Palestine Arab refugees, who 
would have to be absorbed in part 
by the Arab countries. 

Reagan called for the future of 
Judea and Samaria to be worked 
out through negotiation between 
Israel and Jordan, Shamir said. 

Reagan, he noted, had described 
Israel’s pre-1987 borders as ar- 
tificial and a temptation to Arab at- 
tack. holding that Israel must be 
assured safe borders. 

Shamir observed the many times 
that Reagan had described the PLO 
as a terror organization. He had 
promised arms supplies for Israel 
and had criticized supply of arms to 
Arab countries hostile to the peace 
process. 

Reagan had urged that the U.S. 
free Itself from dependence on Arab 
oil. It should build Its bridges to the 
Arab world upon the foundations of 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan, aa well aa 
Egypt, Reagan had said. 

Shamir noted that Reagan had 
called for a re-establishment of 
American credibility with friendly 
countries. He wanted the free world 
to regain its trust in America's 
resolve. 

One minister said that instead of 
relying too much on Reagan's pre- 
election declarations, more effort 
should be devoted to fostering ties 
with the advisers who would steer 
Reagan's course. Another said that 
Israel must hammer away at the 
strategic theme. 


Reagan would respond to Polish invasion 


LOS ANGELES. — One of 
President-Elect Ronald Reagan's 
chief officials said yesterday that 
Reagan, though avoiding involve- 
ment in foreign affairs until Ms 
takeover of January 20, would take 
a very serious view of a Soviet Inva- 
sion of Poland. 

Edwin Meese. Reagan's cam- 
paign chief of staff, made the com- 
ment In a television interview. 
Meese said on invasion of Poland 
“would be a matter of great con- 
cern.” 

Meese said he believed the U.8. 
government, in consultation with 
Its allies, would decide what action 
should be taken to counter such aa 
invasion. 


In Warsaw, sources In Poland's 
largest labour union said yesterday 
It will call a nationwide strike 
within 48 hours if the supreme court 
today rejects Its appeal for com- 
plete independence. 

The authorities. In turn, stepped 
up a major propaganda campaign 
yesterday against labour unrest 
and threatened to purge Com- 
munist Party members who take 
part In a strike. 

At issue is a paragraph in the un- 
ion's charter reaffirming the 
supremacy of toe Communist Party 
in Polish affairs. Two weeks ago, a 
lower court, which officially 
recognized the labour coalition, 
rewrote its charter to Include the 
controversial paragraph. 


In Moscow, the Soviet Union 
yesterday made public Polish- 
Soviet Joint maneuvers, implying 
support of the Polish authorities 
and a veiled threat of military in- 
tervention. 

The announcement of any 
military activities other than War- 
saw Pact maneuvers Is unusual In 
the Soviet Union. 

The Comnaunist Party 
newspaper Pravda also carried a 
report from Warsaw quoting the 
Polish news agency, PAP, calling 
for all citizens to aid in the 
’"resumption of normal work in all 
working places,” one of the few 
open references so far to disrup- 
tions. (Reuter, UPI) 
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ARRIVALS 


. The Hon. E. Roger Goldsworthy, 
deputy premier am] minister of min es 
qnd energy of the State of South 
Australia, and Mrs. Lynette 
Goldsworthy. 

• Hie Excellency Dr. Samuel Ocana 
Garcia, governor of the State of Sonora, 
Mexico. 

His Excellency Mr. Banharn 
Slpaacha, the minister of agriculture 
did cooperatives of Thailand, and en- 
tourage. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh Fraser P.C., 
M\P. of Great Britain, accompanied by 
Lady MelchetL 

The following members of the Webe- 
rn arm Institute's hoard of gover no rs 
have arrived to participate in Its anspal 
meeting to be held this week: Board 
Chairman Lord Sleff of Brimpton, Prof. 
Christian B. An fin sen, Prof. David 
Baltimore. Mr. Amnon Barness, Dr. ▲. 
Beloff-Chain.* Mr: Albert- BUdner.- Mr. 
Norman D. Cohen. Prof, Mildred Chhep, 
Prof. Samuel Devons, Mr. Charles M. 
Dtker, Prof. Gerald Estrln, Mr. Myer 
Feldman, Prof. Herman Feshbach. Mr. 
Morlan F Herman, Mr. David Glnsburg, 
Prof. George S. H a mmond . Prof. Marc 
Kac, Prof. Martin D. Kamen, Mr. James 
F. Kay. Sir John C. Kendrew, Mr. 
Derrick Kleeman. Mr. Peter J. 
Kleeman, Mr. Murray B. Koffler. Prof. 
Daniel E. Koahland Jr., Mrs. Leona 
Levine. Mr. Morton Levine, Mr. Morris 
L.' Levinson, Sir James LlghthlU, Mr. 
Charles W. Lubin, Prof. Paul A. Marks. 
Mf. Arnold R. Meyer, Mr. Joseph 
Meyer hoff. Mr. Leo Perkell. Mr. Harold 
L;- Perlman, Mr. Isidore C. Pollack, 
Prpf. Alexander Rich, Prof. John Ross. 
Prof. Harold Scheraga, Mir. David Sleff, 
Mr. Stephen Stulman, Prof. Sidney 
Udenfrlend, Prof. Stanlslaw ML Ulam, 
and Dr. Veit Wyler. 


DEPARTURES 


Police Inspector-General Rav-Nltc«v 
Herzl Sbafir, on a two-week tour of Ger- 
many and Holland. 


BEGIN 


(Grathmed from page One) 
Herzl award by the Zionist 
Organization of America and will 
present Jabotinsky medals and cer- 
tificates to 100 distinguished In- 
dividuals. 

£egin is due in Washington 
Wednesday and Thursday for 
meetings with Carter, senators, 
congressmen and others. 

Reagan la scheduled to arrive in 
Washington on November 17 and 
shortly thereafter to alt down with 
Carter in the White House. 

. sphere were fears that pro-Carter 
support during the election cam- 
paign reportedly expressed by the 
Apherican Jewish establishment 
and Israeli diplomats may have an- 
tagonized the Reagan, camp and 
resulted In Reagan's refusal to 
mreet Begin. Theodore Cummings, 
a Jewish businessman from 
California who is a dose personal 
Expend of the president-elect, 
reportedly criticized this support In 
private talks. 

^Segln will meet today with New 
Yopk Governor Hugh Carey and 
Npw York City Mayor Edward 
Kpch. 
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Peres: Egypt, Israel 
agree on Jordan role 




Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Itim 

BEN-GURION AIRPORT. — There 
are no differences of opinion 
between Egypt’s National 
Democratic Party (NDP) and 
Israel's Labour Party over when 
Jordan should Join the peace 
negotiations. Chairman of the 
Labour Party, Shimon Fere*, said 
yesterday on Ms return from a visit 
in Egypt at the head of a Labour 
delegation. 

“I am sure the autonomy agree- 
ment can be reached in 1981, and 
the Jordanians will then be asked to 
join the negotiations,” Feres said at 
a press conference In Ben-Gurlon 
Airport. 

He said Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat wants Jordan to join 
-the peace prpeess only after Egypt, 
Israel and the U.S. complete 
negotiations on Palestinian 
autonomy. 

The Egyptians are interested in 
making progress In the normaliza- 
tion of relations between. Israel and 
Egypt, and. in particular, between 
Israel and the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip Arabs. The main differences 
of opinion were over Jerusalem, he 
added. 

Feres said the NDP and the 
Lab our party would continue to 
hold informal meetings. An NDP 
representative will come to the 
Labour Party Conference and 
Peres will meet Mustafa Khalil, 
NDP deputy chairman, at the 
Socialist International Conference 
in Madrid next week. 

Peres was asked about Y Israel 


Yadin plays down 
Egyptian ‘boycott* 


Jerusalem Post Beporter 
Acting Premier Ylgael Yadin 
yesterday tended to play down 
Egypt's official "boycott" of 
Jerusalem. Reacting to a report 
that Sadat had banned all viaiting 
Egyptian dignitaries from transac- 
ting official business In Jerusalem, 
Yadin said that “other countries, 
too, have reservations about our 
position on Jerusalem.” 

(Egypt's minister of state, Butros 
Ghali, cancelled a visit to Israel 
this week on the grounds that the 
talks were to be held in Jerusalem.) 

Yadin added that “Sadat la a 
pragmatic leader" and therefore If 
Israel ceased being raucous and in- 
sistent on the matter, the “boycott" 
would eventually quietly vanish. 


Galili's statement that Israel would 
not interfere In determining who 
rules In a Palestinlan-Jordanlan 
state. Peres answered that this 
-does not conflict with anything In 
the previous Labour Party's plat- 
form. 

MK Abba Eban, who together 
with party secretary Haim Bar-Lev 
accompanied Peres on the .visits, 
suggested to The Jerusalem. Post 
that Sadat's reluctance to publicly 
‘call upon King Hussein of Jordan to 
join the peace talks, might stem 
from his fear of being rebuffed in 
public by the currently reject! onist 
Jordanian monarch. Eban’a im- 
pression was that Hussein la not 
held In high esteem at present in 
Cairo government circles. Sadat 
would plainly not like to be em- 
barrassed — or seem to be em? 
barrassed — by another 'no' from 
Amman. 

In fact, Eban said, Egyptian 
policymakers all agree with -the 
Labour Party's basic premise — 
that a peace agreement must ul- 
timately involve Jordan. “Khalil 
and Ghali said quite clearly that 
they could not envisage a solution 
without Jordan.” Eban said. 

Apparently the Egyptians have 
realized the awkward predicament 
that the differences over the “Jor- 
danian option" have caused the 
Israeli Labour leaders. Dr. Butros 
GhaU worked overtime with Eban. 
on drafting the official com- 
mxmlque — which was approved by 
Sadat — in an effort to under the 
damage, Eban said. 

The communique declared that 
“both delegations expressed the 
hope that the peace process... would 
be joined In due course by Jorda- 
nian and Palestinian represen- 
tatives.” 

The phrase, “in due course," 
papered over what Ghali termed “a 
technical difference concerning the 
timing" of Jordan's joining the 
peace process. 

In general, Eban said, the Israeli 
delegation's Impression was that 
the commitment to peace had now 
spread far beyond the harrow 
precincts of the government and- 
embraced the broad base of the 
Egyptian **f*Ni«iiwiinit - 

Le&ding Egyptians seemed to 
feel that current upheavals in the 
region fully vindicated their policy 
of peace. They regarded their own 
country as an Island of sanity in an 
Arab world riven by disputes and 
led. In many cases, by madmen or 
fanatics. . 


Two normalization talks 
slated for early December 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
. Normalisation * talks* ■ tiertween* 
Israel and Egypt win proceed' on 
two different planes early In 
December. A team of Israeli trade 
and tourism officials will go to 
Cairo to discuss ways of en- 
couraging commerce, while an 
Egyptian cultural delegation will 
hold talks here on an initial 
programme of cultural exchanges. 

The trade talks will take place 
just as the agreement opening the 
land border for transit of goods 
comes Into effect. The two sides will 
be examining prospects for Im- 
ports /exports by considering what 
commodities produced by each 
could interest the other. 

Both are anxious to maintain a 
rough ‘balance -of trade' as com- 
mercial ties become more varied 
and more Intensive. - * 

The trade delegations will also 
try to arrange for each country's 
firms and agencies to participate in 
trade fairs held in the other coun- 


try, and for exchanges of specie, 
trade exhibitions. Therefare 
PCPYfcrfoiis to this jBffectJn,tlwirade t 
accord signed by Israel and Egypt 
at the beginning of thtftyear, but so ‘ 
far they have remained virtually a 
dead letter. 

Egypt and Israel have also signed 
a* cultural accord, and have ex- 
changed an "executive 
programme" outlining what each 
has to offer In the field of cultural 
cooperation and exchanges. Now 
officials of the two countries, at the 
talks to be held here next month, 
will try to Imbue these agreements 
.with some practical content. 
Among the Initial ideas mentioned 
by Israeli sources are student 
scholarships, visits by folk troupes, 
academic seminars, transfer of 
medical Information and viaiting 
professorships. 

An Israeli source stressed yester- 
day that in both sets of talks Israel 
would focus on specific and con- 
crete issues rather than aim too 
ambitiously and achieve no prac- 
tical results. 


Light showers sprinkle country 


Jerusalem Post Beporter • 
TEL AvIV . — Light rain fell around 
the country yesterday, with Tel 
Aviv recording 4mm in Che 24 hours 
ending 6 p.m. 

A total of Smxxr was recorded In 
Nahariya, Shomroh, and at Ben- 
Gurlon airport. 

In Haifa rainfall was a much 
lighter 0.6mm, according to the 
weatherman, while the Golan 
Heights and Safad recorded only 
0.3mm, 

Unlike the sudden rains of two 
weeks ago, which caused heavy 
damage to the unharvested cotton 


Grenade in Gaza 


GAZA (Itim). — A Gaza resident 
was seriously Injured on Saturday 
when a hand-grenade was thrown 
at an Israeli car. 

The grenade was thrown at a car 
at the eastern exit of the town. It 
missed and exploded in a nearby 
alley Injuring a local man who was 
taken to the Gaza Hospital. Securi- 
ty forces sealed off the area and 
made several arrest*. 


crops In Upper Galilee, farmers in 
the region reported that by now 
they had their crops In. 

Parents hi Safad asked for 
schools to turn on their heating 
because of the cold wave which ac- 
companied the rain. Instead, they 
learned that the Safad municipality 
cannot afford to heat the schools at 
all this year because of budget 
problems. The parents then an- 
nounced that they are planning a 
strike soon to protest the lack of 
heating. 

Safad Mayor Aharon Nahmias, 
told the angry parents that heating 
the city’s schools will coat close to 
IS800.000 for the year, and the 
municipality’s cotters are empty. 


Basketball results 
in National League 


Tel Aviv Be tar 75, Ramat Gan 
Maccabl 59. 

Holon Hapoel 92, Haifa Hapoel 84. 
The referees in the games, who 
usually don’t work In the National 
League, agreed to do so despite the 
National League referee strike. 


DRAWN-OUT GULF WAR PREDICTED 


(Cortina od (mm pngs One) 


In of the war Is unlikely to be 
fett for some time. 

With the exception of Soviet’ 
nfflitary advisers, all foreign ex- 
perts have left Iraq and major 
development projects have been 
.{risen. 

iiyhlle. the exact amount of 
dajhage to the oil-production in- 
frastructure is not known. It Is 
believed here that Iraq coaid 
recover very quickly after a cessa- 
tiorrof hostilities, especially if some 
of it* political goals in the conflict 
are achieved. 

What will have suffered, perhaps' 
irreparably. Is Iraq's position 
wjihln the Arab world and its 
clcQms to hegemony. It Is thought 
tw|t Iraq will also emerge more 
dependent on the Soviet Union and 
tip moderate Arab states at the 
s&tihe -time, seriously undermining 
s£dam Hussein's control over the 
nitlon. 

jfhe Iranians have suffered 
sroous damage in the war. perhaps 
mluch more so than the Iraqis. But 
nfost of the Iranian population has 
not felt the effects of the war. 
Teheran, unlike Baghdad, has 
remained immune, though petrol 


rationing is felt. Experts see a 
deeper Identification of Iranians 
with their national goals, than in 
Iraq. 

They have lost over 100 aircraft 
and 400 tanks, but more important- 
ly have been unable to field heavy 
weapons because of a lack of spare 
parts and ammunition. Ir anian 
technicians have been can- 
nibalizing aircraft and tanks for 
spares, but they are down to the 
bottom of the barrel, analysts say, 
and unless they can find a supplier 
they wilf not be able to launch an 
effective counter-offensive. 

They have a serious problem In 
refining aircraft fool, with only the 
new refinery at Isfahan working, 
and there Is little diesel oil for tanks 
and troop carriers, and almost no 
heating fuel in reserve. 

But while fuel is scarce It is felt 
that Iran will be able to contain the 

Iraqi push for several months iin - 

. J ess the Iraqis launch a strike 
against Maroun, which is within 
ground-force range of Abadan, and 
Isfahan, which will have to be 
bombed from the air. 

Without the funds tied up in the 
U.S. Iran has some $14b. in 
reserves, but cannot find suppliers 


for its urgent military needs. 
However, other imports are arriv- 
ing through its southern parts on 
the Persian Gulf, not placing Iran 
in the same position of total 
reliance on the ports of neighbour* 
for its supplies. 

It is the considered opinion of the 
experts here that the two countries 
will not resolve their political 
differences within the forseseeable 
future. The only question Is whether 
the Iraqis will be able to follow 
through on their stalled attack on 
Abadan or not, and whether they 
will atop there. 

Another open question is whether 
the Iranians will be able to force the 
Iraqis Into a debilitating war of at- 
trition is the Shatt &1 Arab estuary, 
thus simultaneously zapping Iraq's 
strength and making It more depen- 
dent on the goodwill of lta 
neighbours, with a good chance that 
under these conditions Sadam Hus- 
sein will have to abdicate. 

Whatever the ultimate scenario. 
It Is almost cerialn that the two 
countries will spend many more 
months fighting, probably a war of 
attrition with extensive use of ar- 
tillery and occasional air strikes, 
until a political solution- la either 
found or imposed. 
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Helen Nicely, the. owner of the building In Tampico, HUnois, where 
President-elect Ronald Reagan was born, raises the U.S. and 
Illinois state flags. Reagan was born In an apartment above the 
First National Bank. ( dpi telephoto j 


Israel ID cards for Druse 


' Jerusalem Post R ep ort er 
MAS' ADA. — The first Druses In 
the Golan will be .able .to receive 
Israeli identification cards next 
week from the military government 
in the area, Muhaein Abu Salah, 
bead of the local council. here, said 
yesterday. • • 

The Knesset voted to- extend 
Israeli citizenship to the Sedan 
Druses in S'eptember, and the 


three-month mandatory waiting- 
period for the law to go into effect 
will end November 18. 

The Interior Ministry and the 
military government yesterday 
started registering the Druses re- 
questing ID cards. In the past three 
years, over 450 Druses have re- 
quested Israeli citizenship. It is not 
known how many will now apply for 
Identity cards. 


Mass' rally in J’lem to open 
Histadrut economic protest 


By 8BAYA SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Pest Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Histadrut will 
open a "sustained and forceful" 
campaign against the 
government's economic policy by 
staging a maaa rally outside 
government offices In Jerusalem 
next Sunday. 

"We shall not rest until the 
authorities accept our basic 
.demands — namely, ..the . end to, 

' irfej rises and lqflattpn^hie,. 
irevention of unempl o yment? ’ad- 
justment of credit points for social 
benefits, a solution for housing 
shortage, and .the extension of 
massive support to large families," 
Secretary-General ' Yeroham 
Meshel declared at the central com- 
mittee of the Histadrut yesterday. 

"We also shall not budge from 
our request that the real value of 
wages Is maintained," he added. 

The plan to start the campaign 
against the government .was un- 
animously adopted by the central 
committee, the organisation’s 
governing body. However, a 


stronger endorsement will be 
sought at a special session of the 
Histadrut Executive, the 
equivalent of the Histadrut 
"parliament,” dn Wednesday. 

Soon after the central committee 
meeting. Ylsrael Kessar, head of 
the Histadrut trades union depart- 
ment, received unequivocal sup- 
port for the campaign from dozens 
of works committees heads who 
assembled at the Histadrut head- 
quarter g&ty in 


Egypt’s 



air games 






By CHARLES RICHARDS ' 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
CAIRO. — The Egyptian Air Force 
has carried out Its biggest ever 
maneuvers, the press here reported 
yesterday. ■' 

One hundred and nine aircraft 
took part in the mock attack on an 
enemy, airfield, demonstrating 
"perfect co-ordination" among 
planes and helicopters of .Soviet, 
American, French and Chinese, 
manufacture. - 

U.S. -supplied F-4 Phantom 
fighter bombers used live ammuni- 
tion In the exercise. It Is believed 
the exercise marked the first time 
that F-6s, the Chinese-made ad- 
vanced version of the MIG-19, were, 
incorporated into maneuvers with 
other aircraft. . 

President Anwar Sadat an- 
nounced In June 1979 that China 
would be supplying Egypt, with 80 
F-6s and they were first -displayed 


at, .last year’s October 8 mii| . r 
parade. Western military ext.' '(!'■- „ 
.'still regard them as useful : 

support aircraft, although tbty 
outdated. t* ' 

China has also 


f 


... supplied j^ 1 

parts. Including engine unlta' 
Soviet-built M1G-19S which -V V{ . : 
needed after Sadat expelled-p „J ! , 
Soviet advisers In 1972. • V, ‘ft' |f ; 

The commander of the Air Pc' " 

Air Vice-Marshall Moham mad.' ~ e Z a • 
fl Shabana said most of the be ' 
and missiles used are loc ',- , 

manufactured. He also said' 


Egyptian technicians./.^ i j 
successfully servicing Eaat'y^.. - 
eauivment beyond it* projc// 


equipment 

lifespan. \ ; 

Aircraft In the exercise Inch,. 
Phantoms, MiG-17a, MIQ; 
Sukhois, Mirage 5a, I __ 
Tupolev 18s, Gazelle hellcoj 
and Hercules C-180 transport') 
croft. 


Law 


irolitical 


Soviet-Syria secret nuclear clause jP 

Assad has lurched to the lettRL|!f^ l,: € 
rendered to Moscow. They. c,. T - : * . 
that he has kept open & doerfe'*, >?.*** c J 
U.S. and would welcome C- 1 -* 

dication that President-# F-'* 
.Ronald Reagan would be y^' 


Jerusalem Past C o r resp on dent 
and Agencies .. 

LONDON. — Under a secret clause 
in Syria's treaty of friendship with 
the Soviet Union, Moscow has 
promised to take all necessary 
steps, including the -threat of 
nuclear reprisal, to prevent Israel 
from iMiing atomic weapons against 
Syria. 


According to an exclusive story in 
•’s Observer quoting “well- 


Sunday „ _ 

informed sources," Syrian Foreign 
Minister Abdel-Halim Khaddam, 
took the draft treaty to Saudi 
Arabia to win the blessing of Crown 
Prince Fahd before It was signed in 
Moscow last month. 

But, according to the sources, the 
new Hnk with the Soviet Union does 
not mean that President Hafez 


muscle-flexing." ■ •" 

' The sources also said that^fc * • - 

-early autumn the Syrians r-.-tr. 

-'--ed that Israel was plannb^ 

them' in a military confre y r*— 
In Lebanon. '' y. 1 ' 


vlnced 
trap 

tion In 

• The-jSimday Telegraph . 
yesterday that Russia has^-s^ *'.•»£ 
pouring several thousand 
military advisers Into Syrian 
supplies of the latest flgfcjt- . 
bombers to help Assad cope vpfi ^ 
widespread internal unrest; 
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Cabinet refuses to consider 
wage demands by doctors 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
No compromise seemed In sight 
yesterday between the doctors’ 
wage claims, and the cabinet’s 
refusal to envisage any arrange- 
ment diverging from the salary 
framework accord signed between 
the government, the employers and 
the Histadrut six months ago. 

(This provided for a maximum 15 
per cent wage increase, tilL March 
1981.' Most employees have already 
been paid the first 7.5 per cent of 
this increase. The doctors were one 
of the few sectors which rejected 
the 15 per cent provision, though 
they never put a figure to their 

wage claims.) ' 

The government Is adamant 
against giving way to the doctors. 
In light of the experience of 1976, 


~?ir? 

doctors’ wage claims, and thfeiu rtr " rr e “ 

tire wage framework .collapse 

the aftermath of • . tfojer. " 

breakthrough. . • ■';& pi- 1 ? * 

The cabinet yesterday ufgtt£ 
doctors to halt disruptions li^nL •'* 
health, services. An official '] 
munlque claimed that the doe^^d a r.sjcr 
sanc tions were ca u s in g seriouL^i ?e:e« frr 
fering to the population aiu,^ party 
dangerlng human lives. . 

'After the cabinet seat-^-r C r-. 
Finance Minister Ylgael 
told reporters: “If we give 1&, » ;r " 
wage framework will fail to 
We shall stand fast." • ! j 7Z , v -. 

Health Minister EUexer ShC^... {Z ' '' . . 


said:- “The disturbances and' 
gestlon In the 'hospitals are no. 
ddence. They are being ca 


ViUClivC. XUC^r ILL v orcaasg wo 1 I . 

__ __ deliberately end people are at Q0D216 


Blind to protest 
ministry delays 


Jerusalem Poet Beporter 

TEL AVIV. — About '900 blind per- 
sona from around the country will 
demonstrate In Jerusalem today 
following what they describe as 
repeated delays on the part of the 
Minister of Labour and 8odal Af- 
fairs, Israel Katz,' in Implementing 
recommendations made last April 
to Improve the condition of the 
blind. 

Halm Preshel, president of the 
Association of the Blind, said the 
moat important of the 100 
recommendations the ministry had 
promised to Implement but not 
carried out are: a. mobility 
allowance equal to what 
ortbopedlcally handicapped per- 
sons without cara receive (now 
about IS 900 a month); and sub- 
sidized prices for special equip- 
ment (such as a white cane which 
cost* XB100, and a Braille writer 
which costs 132,000). 

Blind persons employed In 
sheltered workshops, many of 
whom earn aa little as 18100 a' 
month, should receive the same 
wages paid to other handicapped 
persons. 


Hospitals recovering from strike 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The back to work 
orders to doctors managed to keep 
Ichllov Hospital functioning yester- 
day. But the municipal hospital was 
admittedly on a disaster course — 
and the collision might take place 
today when the hospital, which was 
"duty hospital" on Saturday, Is 1 
again on duty. 

Dr. Dan Michael!, medical direc- 
tor of the municipal health network 
and former chief medical officer, 
told The Jerusalem Post yester- 
day: "It is one of those situations." 

An open-heart operation was 
postponed; so was an operation to 
remove a growth from a patient’s 
stomach; other patients needing 
operations, although not so serious, 
were also sent back to the wards to 
wait until the situation became nor- 
mal again. In at least one case, the 
patient was already Jn the 
operating room before he was told 
that a new date would have to be 
set. 

The situation was not so bad at 
most of the nation’s hospitals. 


however. Most activities had 
returned nearly to normal following 
Thursday night's call by the Israel 
Medical Association for doctors to 
obey the Jerusalem Labour Court’s 
b&ck-to-work order and stop their 
sanctions. 

In Jerusalem there was reported- 
ly a little more pressure than nor- 
mal In hospital emergency rooms, 
but no Incidents or major problems 
were reported. 

But yesterday morning, with all 
of Ichilov’s doctors working as 
usual, some 3,000 hospital workers 
went on strike aa part of the general 
strike of Tel Aviv municipal 
workers. Some 700 to 800 back-to- 
work orders were Issued, allowing 
the hospital to function aa on Satur- 
days. 

Ichilov’s. laundry waa not 
operating; nor was the entire fleet 
of ambulances; and the cleaning 

staff which did work could not cope. 

Dr. David Goldray, deputy 
medical director, said that 
although the hospital waa on duty- 
on Saturday and, in theory, its 


C AHr’—f- 1 




emergency admissions 
should have been empty 
there were atm "eight t'^'.bs 

waiting for beds in the cl tfcf 

wards." Tbe hospital b already (ictory lr. 
ed to capacity, 1 m said. - . J^esplsyees 

In total, the hospital, built to^Se alac r.cted 
400 • patients, now contains i CSni j- 
"And all patients who could b&urd are 're- 
charged have been sent hozb 
and tomorrow (Monday) la an^is^'d as 
admissions day," he aild.’. • f sdj- Uce-.ce 

The situation — desplte allS:^ ^ ‘,\. e 
vice personnel and nurses’ ^ wotJcj, Trade’ and 
— was much worse at the 
Hospital, which la only now 
ning to dig out of the sttoT 
created by the doctors' sane 
last week. 

Dr. Mordechal flhanl. zhi 
director of the hospital, said ' 
the "hospital was gradually t 
ning to normal — which rri 
about a 100 per cent occupancy 
yesterday, the occupancy ratq 


ran 


per cent, with It being aa l^|| 


180 per cent In the Int 
medicine departments, and 1 
cent in the maternity wards. 


More flights due between Egypt, Israel 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
CAIRO. — El Aland Nefertiti Avia- 
tion intend to increase their flights 
between Israel and Egypt next 
month. 

El AL which makes the flight 
three times a week, wants to in- 
augurate a fourth flight before 
Christmas. The. fourth flight was 
agreed upon in the talks between 
Presidents Yitzhak Navon and 
Anwar Sadat In Cairo last month. 


Nefertiti, which now operates 
twice-weekly flights, wants to fly to 
Israel three times a week. 

Both plan Ike increase because 
current flights are heavily booked. 

El A 1 has appointed Salah 
Nabhan as Its representative here. 
Nabhan has been the airline's 
general sales agent In Cairo. Now, 
Instead of relying on Egypt Air ser- 
vicea at the airport, El A1 has its 
own offices and equipment here. 

It has hired 22 Egyptian*. 


Borg v. McEnroe 
in Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM (UPU- — 
wins by top seed Bjorn 
second-ranked John ] 

yesterday set the stage for i 

between the two In the 
175,000 Stockholm Open ' 
tennis tournament. 


Borg dispatched third 
American Gene Mayer 
while McEnroe knocked 
seeded Bob Lutz of the U.S., 


8-2,; 
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On the 80th day after the passing of my wife, 
our mother and grandmother 


DINA GRUENEBAUM 

(nee Spiro) . 


there will be a memorial service and tombstone unveiling 
ceremony tomorrow, Tuesday, November 11, 1980 (8 KSslev 
5741). Minha service at 3.00 p.m. at the residence of the 
deceased, 7 Rehov Katznelson, Tel Aviv. A special bus will 
leave at 3.15 p.m. Xrom Rehov Ihn Gvirol, corner Hashoftim, 
for the HerzUya Cemetery. 


We wish to convey oar .thanks to all who expressed 
condolences orally or In writing- 

In the name of the family 
Yehuda Gruenebaum 


In deep sorrow we announce the death on November 6, i 
Ram bam Hospital, Haif a , of my beloved wife, our dei 
sister and sister-in-law - 


WILHELMiNA (Wil) C0HEN-CITR0EN 

in first marriage: 

WIL BR0MBERG-CITR0EN. 


*4 us 


She bequeathed her body to science. 


Alex. M. Cohen, husband — Haifa 
and the families 1 

Citroen, Blum enf eld,. Dosh 
Holland and U.K. - 


Haifa, November i960, Beth Jolea, i Kflsar Harakafot. 


I should like to extend my deepest personal thanks to all the 
kind people who shared tty sorrow at. the passing of my 
beloved husband 


FRITZ A. LEWINS0N 


Irene Lewinaon . 
on behalf of the Family. 


We regret to announce the death, 
after a long Alness, bravely borne, of our friend 


ROGER GILLAM 


a staunch friend of Israel - 
and extend our heartfelt-condolence* to 

Helen and Philip. . 

Therry and Georgs Kmt*^*- 

Condolence messages: children 

Gillum, 33 Llanvalr Drive, ' • 

South Ascot, Berkshire, England 
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official cheats 


w same, 7 — ““ ” 

^vs^W&Vntt - 

; stm-peg^ t .^ iniyt® t 

S*' 1 *n»l*n Port Staff 

"^h£a h „ ™ f 4 " 1111 ™ Mmtatnr bHlevr, 

• alao mi there U “nothing Improper" In 

oJJjfl J5“cludi ng en JJ*Wl* rrtatotog .on the staff of lt« ex- 
■’ - - ^buitt h. sniiiUlUotUl denertmant a untnr nt. 


bagrut — keeps job 


uw. » HMnuviy apoceammn uis r~r v * _ * «•*•>* *“ “ •*“" k«»*‘ 

^ftee-Mar,h a !rj t % A . . ywt««i*y. ^ od by textbooks and the otl 

4SSsr^JX!BS.*Mriit 


tlon. 'a ministry spokesman s aid 
Ai,. yesterday. 


^wuwactuje^ li_ , er t V -V an i -anewT.J* V* TEiU «T* “* F«ce«s. ho was aoie to do this 

;,2SE& u^&firr.srr 

equipment 7 bev!? ri ? n * £ Commission ’ irhe wwt •*** ***** top an offence 

UJesoan Oe yond iu ^ Coim™**® 1 w»«pHiWY «wrt at of this sort, ths official rUrfatly 

Aircraft in ♦», **■ the beginning of the jf«r. deserved dismissal from hfipwd 

Phantom* I,® ^erew Tho co “ r ^ reprimanded the of- aw* from the civil service. But tak- 
Sukhols Mi, MlG -i7 B ^ deducted E8300 from Ms pay tog account of testimony by a 
TittmW 77**8* 8s, nl jr and froze Ws promotion for a year, ministry representative, the court 
'and ’ Ga4 elle The official, who last year took a decided to limit itself to the lesser 

craft ^ 1 ^ °’ 130 mathematic* examination «tw punishments. 


mclear ciaujT" Nebenzahl: Law hindering 
SSS^audit of political parties 

U^. and would SSL*** « . ^ 

dication that Jerusalem Port Reporter the drawbacks in the law to the 

Ronald Reagan State Comptroller Yitshak Knesset Speaker. 

' 5?°®®“^ than iCTl * SSL K SZ n £ Nebenzahl said he had listed the 

.Carter in res trainu* 1 ' £?***«♦« y **terday thrt although changes he was recommending in 
muscle-flexing.'’ W i Uw politicalporttos hod taken pains the law. **Th«*e are essential, in my 

The sources also Mlll t0 by legation their par- opinion. In order to give the «- 

early autumn the Svh? ^ ty J to c i ll on a ***• quired significance to therestric- 

yinced that Israel S*® 8 * y 5?f u ? e . w * tl1 ***• *?•* ta ***■ e< * 1 dons which the law was destined to 
trap them in a Uvto * index, they had not made Impose, and therefore greater 

tion in Lebanon, “'ye-the necessary substantive meaning to state audit of the' sc- 
. The-. Sun day wnendmenU in the Party Plnan- counts." be said. 

: Sfeaa'uCta ^jssys ■*- »-••* «— &— *« 

poking several thwiJjwav “"’Tfnu dlseussed his recommendations but 

suddUos "ff***™ tat0 to NebensaW said he bad several *** **• Bldd - 

. e lstdt'. times notified the Knesset about the During the 13 months ending May 

.TT*1 S t ?“® , P Aaaad Jdifflcul^r la checking the parties 1 a. 1980. all the Knesset factions 
wiaeapreaa interna l unr*/ accounts in a meaningful manner, together spent about 1813.2m.. ao- 

— ^ as long as the Uw existed In Ita pre- cording to the tr accounts, the comp* 

^ i . sent form. He said that in August trailer said. They got some 166.7m. 
S lO COXtSldw 1917 ^ WTOte * apedal latter about of this from the Treasury, he amid, 

i by doctors pi 811 for primaries goes to Peres 

: . . Jer us a lem FadBapwtw dWacy should be appeal to them 

**'■ TEL AVXV * - Labour Party Chair- directly In UA-style primaries, 
thp "‘'“wan Shimon Perce, who retuned In order to Institute primaries. 

hnlUti £«■!£ ath 01 yesterday from Egypt, was the party has to change hs contitu- 
presented with a request ‘to im- tlon which now stipulatM that the 
^ The cabinet yeaterdjy^jngjji^gjy. convene the party's candidate for prime minister Is 
doctors to halt disrupt^ Leadership Bureau to discuss chosen by the Central Committee 
health services. An offla Yitshak Rabin's proposal to in- end the party's representatives In 

munique claimed that tktstitute primaries. the outgoing Knesset. Rabin 

sanctions were cauainguc Rabin recently suffered a major suggests that the candidate be 
f ering to the populate { setback in hla battle with Perasfor elected "by the bulk of party 
daggering human Uvea, party leadership, when the party members." Rabin's argument Is 
' After the cabinet u changed the rules for electing that such an amendment would 
Finance Minister Ylpd; delegates to the f or th co m ing con- "stress the democratic character of 

- told reporters: "If we gta ventlon. and thereby assured the the party" and assure the elected 

, wage framework will t&l& nomination of Perm for. prime man backing by the rank and die. 

We wbftii stand fart." minister. However, Rabin believes Xt was proposed that the 

Health Minister KUewi that the majority of the party's Leadership Bureau meet by this 
said: “The disturbance c rantl wd Ole would support his can- Thursday. 

pegtinn in the hosuttalaw; , , - u r - - , , , , 

cidence. They are befoj; , , , . ' M ' 

deliberately and people » Bar am seeks debate . Housing: conference 

. pmM&rmM. ™* IMll 0I i tHriteTtprih -CM bs-.*” opener iir Jenie^eni 

m m Uxi Bar am, MK (AUgnaent) Jerusalem Poet Reporter 

rvfY> otWI l/’fl re queste d a toes se t gome 400 participants from 

Jill S LI IM °o an-urgwt mothm to rtop rtroa4 ^ w ^ p^t 

^ the import of Tnrr e n d eeff sat Ught last night in ths opening of the Uth 

ft dm.«lae bul ? «?“' “ AU * WMnt WorWC^gr^. 

emergency ■ : ; Federation for HOusiiig and Plan- 

should have been ejji Bringing to the Chinese Jndb# nin? in Jerusalem^ Blnyane! 
there were still eight p could lead to the elosuro of -the Ha’uma. 

waiting for beds ta tkij Brom light bulb factory In 

wards." The hospital iub Jerusalem and leave its employees ar * a l * nrtgnoouriiood renewal 
ed to capacity, he sail jobless, Bsram said. He also noted Programme will bb presented to the 
: In total, the hospital, Irt that the bulbs from China do not co ngres s. Among other subjects, 

- 400 patients, now cosU tneet Israeli standards snd are lm- energy conservation, rural asvslop- 

“And all patients who »d property labelled. ! . - ment and ttoanclng of lpw-oost 

Sve been wtr The bulbs are betog imported as homing will be discussed by the 
SdSnorrow (Monday) k "decorative llghta" under licence PhjJteJP"*** 

" he ttli no. M83 iseuST last month by the ^Irteriorl^ster Y«ef Burg and 
- dee*' Ministry of toduetry. Trade and Houstog Ministar David Levy were 

.I vi«'pe™™eTand 5 EES. to tho 

was much worse d e 


ym strike 


dtdacy should be appeal to them 
directly In U.8.-etyle primaries. 

In order to Institute primaries, 
the party has to change its constitu- 
tion which now stipulatM that toe 
candidate for prime minister Is 
chosen by the Central Committee 
and the party's representatives to 
the outgoing Knesset. Rabin 
suggests that the candidate b« 
elected "by the bulk of party 
members." Rabin’s argument la 
that such an amendment would 
"stress the democratic character of 
the party" and assure the elected 
man backing by the rank and file. 

It was proposed that the 
Leadership Bureau meet by this 
Thursday. 


Housing: conference 

Jerusalem post Reporter 
Borne 400 participants from 
abroad and 900 Israelis took part 
last night to the opening of the 18th, 
World Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning in Jerusalem's Blnyant! 
Ha'iuna, 

Israel's neighbourhood renewal 
programme will bb presented to the 
congress. Among other subjects, 
energy conservation, rural develop- 
ment and financing of low-cost 
housing will be discussed by the 


participants. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg and 
Housing Minister David Levy were 
to address the opening. 


Hospital, which la 

nlng to dig ° ut .^L?( 
created by the doctor^ 


last week. 

Dr. Mordechai 
director of the boepMJ 
the "hospital was 
nlng to normal T- 
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nsfly, was asked by the proctor at 
the end of the exam to collect and 
band in the exam papers. Including 
hla own. 

After handing to some of the ex- 
ams, the official surreptitiously 
took home his own and a few other 
papers, filled to a new paper — aid- 
ed by textbooks and the other ex- 
ams — and later fed the whole 
touch into the examina tion mark- 
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Russian delegation here 
on ‘fact-finding mission* 
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By MARY HB8CHFELD 
Jerusalem Feat Reporter 
HAIFA. — Moscow University 
Professor Oleg Boltov sold yester- 
day that it Israel wishes to resume 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union it must tint comply with two 
pre-conditions: to withdraw It* 
army "from all occupied territories 
and to recognize the natural rights 
of the Palestinian Arabs. Including 
that of self-detenninatlon." 

Roitov. a prominent nuclear 
chemist and a veteran member of 
their National Academy of Science, 
heads a group of Russian scholars 
now on a “fact-flndtag mission In 
Israel on behalf of the Soviet Com- 
mittee of Peace. 

Four of them wore guests yester- 
day of the Haifa University's 
political sciences department: 
Roitov; sculptor Yurt Chernov, 
secretary of the Nations! Associa- 
tion of Soviet Artists; *» ■" " * ■■■"» An- 
drei Sakharov, a specialist to orien- 
tal studies (not to be confused with 

the Nobel Prize winner) and Robert 
Mtrkarisn. senior official of the 
peace committee. 

"The Soviet Union is not prejudic- 
ed against any Middle East coun- 
try." Sakharov sold. “In fact, we 
enjoyed perfectly normal and 
friendly relations with Israel from 
1948 until your 1987 war. If the ties 


were severed then, it was not 
because or us but because of you. If 
you desire to go back to the old 
ntntiut quo. the ball is In your court 
— tf you move, we will follow suit." 

Although refraining from com- 
menting on Ronald Reagan's vic- 
tory in the U.8. presidential elec- 
tion because "it's still too soon," 
Sakharov had sharp words for 
America's present military 
policies. He sold: 

“Many positive steps towards 
peace and disarmament were 
achieved to the early 1370s but 
America’s leaders managed to put 
them aQ to Jeopardy. Then we had 
the Helsinki agreement, toe first 
SALT agreement and many others 
and it seemed the winds of war had 
definitely stopped blowing. Now, 
we feel them again on the back of 
our neck. The United States has 
taken a number of very dangerous 
steps which cannot lead to peace 
and coexistence." 

The Soviet visitors sold their 
peace committee was the "biggest 
non-governmental pressure group 
In Russia." 

When asked about Sakharov, toe 
Novel Prise winner. Roitov was 
emphatic: "All he wants Is to make 
money. He seeks publicity and to 
become famous at our country's ex- 
pense." 
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Ashkelon magazine found guilty of libel 


The front page of tha new Arabic language newspaper, 

Jartdatl, with news stories on President Yitshak Natron's visit to 
Egypt (left), the Persian Gulf war (right) and the U.8. presidential ; 
race (bottom) entitled "Elephants versus Horses (sic).' 1 

New newspapers to help 
nation’s pupils learn Arabic 


A8KKELQN (Itim). — Avrahasn 
Tens, publisher of Badathot 
Ashkelon was fined 18000 and 
ordered to publish an apology in his 
magazine, following a criminal 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Feet Reporter 

Two new tonnage teaching 
newspapers, the mat of their kind, 
will appear tola week. They are 
designed to help Israeli Jewish 
.elementary and high school pupils 
learn Arabic. 

Published and edited by David 
Herman, head of Good Times Ltd., 
which already brings out ths Good 
Timas English language teaching 
newspaper, ths two four-pags 
monthly nsws-shaets have been 
published on a trial basis of 10,000 
copies each. 

Herman was assisted in the 
production of the news-sheets by 
the Education Ministry's two In- 
spectors of Arabia In toe Jerusalem 
district, Bhlomo Alton and Dr. Hla 
Dahan. 

Allan said that "so far, ths news- 
sheets are an experimental, private 
.venture,. If they prove successful., 
■and the ministry beoo&tfl^Qpn-j. 
vtooed of their ustfulnssi, ths 
news-sheets will win official 
ministry endorsement as learning 

Nablus children get 
anti-rabies shots 

NABLUfl (Itim) , — Military 

S venunent health officers hers 
ve Inoculated 90 ohlldren against 
rabies because they played with d 
rabid fox In their school yard. 

The fox walked Into ths Nablus 
school last .Thursday and the 
children thought it was a dog and 
played with It. A few hours later ths 
fox died and the headmaster called 
the health authorities. The health 
officer* sent the fox's body fat 
autopsy and it wu found to be 
rabid. 


material, which will mean their 
widespread distribution around the 
country's schools." 

Ths potential market for the 
news-sheets includes the 140,000 
pupils studying Arable to the school 
system — 80,000 to grades four, five 
and six. who learn spoken Arabic, 
and 90,000 in Junior high schools and 
high schools, who study literary 
Arabic. 

Ths first edition of Jaridati (my 
newspaper), completely In Arable, 
contains news stories on tha Navon 
visit to Egypt, ths Persian Gulf 
War, Mohammed Alt's boxing 
defeat, the Brelra Hativ*!t musical 
group, quizzes and crosswords. 
Jaridati Is geared to ths Junior and 
senior high schools, 

Salamat (hello) is for elementary 
school pupils studying spoken 
Arabic and la written In Arable 
transliterated Into Hebrew letter- 
ing. Xtr-too, contains simple articles 

on-thd-iTd+hn visit. tbe ir.r. 
presidential’ elections and the Per- 
sian Gulf War. 

Each paper will be Issued seven 
times during tbs school year and 
will cost nil ptr year. 

The two Arabia language Inspec- 
tors will meet with the Jerusalem 
district's 60 Arabia teachers to un- 
veil the nsw publica ti ons tomorrow. 


Sarlt Grveaburg, Likud member of 
the Ashkelon municipality and 
sister of Geala Cohen. 

However, the Ashkelon 
Magistrates Court noted to its rul- 
ing that Greenburg did not deny 
any of the "other serious 
allegations" mode In the disputed 
article, published Is February, to 
which she la accused, among other 
things, of being a salaried 


employee of Amigur. 

Greenburg says she never work- 
ed to Amigur In any capacity, but 
was a member of the directorate of 
Amldar and received an expense 


Tens was ordered to publish this 
In the next Issue of his magaslne. 
But, drawing attention to the fact 
that none of the other serious 
charges against her to the article 
have been denied by Greenburg, 
Judge Zvi Nadlv refused her de- 
mand thrt he forward a copy of the 
ruling to the Interior Ministry In 
order for it to consider revoking the 
magazine's licence. 


USSR halves 
Jewish 

emigration rate 

ROME I AP). — About 870,000 Jew? 
arc waiting to leave the Soviet 
Union and the government is only 
allowing half as many to emigrate 
os they did lost year, according lo 
figures compiled by two Italian 
legislators and a Soviet sociologist 
baaed In Rome. ■ * 

The report, released here Friday,* 
was prepared for the 36-country 
European Security Conference 
which starts next week in Madrid.; 

“In recent years, there has been 
an intensification of anti-SemltkJ 
propaganda, restriction oq 
religious freedom and diserlmto|« 
tlon against Jews In the univerrtti^g 
and at work.", the document said*; 

The Soviet-born sociologist; 
Viktor Zaslavsky, said he will **£ 
European leftists at the conference 
to take a “larger and more active 
role" in defending human rights in. 
the Soviet Union. 

The report said an average of V 
900 Jew* each month emigrated 
from the Soviet Union In 1079. In 
1960, the average monthly figure 
dropped to half that and to August 
only TOO left the country, according 
to the report. 

Senator Leo Valiant and Paolo 
Vittore!)!, a member of the 
chamber of deputies, Italy's lower 
house of parliament, prepared tha 
report for the Italian government; 
They did not say how they collected 
the flguree. 


LIBRARY. — A library in memory 
of Pedro Kramalnlk woe dedicated 
yesterday to Belt Mexico at Bar 
lion University. 


Absorption Ministry launches new service 

Immigrants get answers by phone 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem -Pert Reporter 
The Absorption Ministry yester- 
day began an experimental 
telephone Information service for 
new, veteran and potential im- 
migrants, despite qualms that It 
would be deluged by personal 
queries and complaints Instead of 
general questions on absorption. 

Callers were invited to phone the 
ministry's main office to Jerusalem 
at 661171 with questions on employ- 
ment, business loans, rental sub- 
sidies, mortgages, stogies' hotels, 
education. Immigrant service to the 
army, benefits for former 
prisoner* of 2aoa, health Insurance . 
and agricultural settlement Two 
dozen people colled yesterday, 
mostly regarding mortgages, tax- 
es, hostels and privileges. 

The effort will continue on a trial 
basis from Sundays through 
Thursdays, until November 80. 
-from 8.60 p.m. to 6.80 p.m. 

"Many ollm have suggested that 


they be allowed to oak questions by 
phone after working hours instead 
of having to come into our offices to 
the morning and having to take 
time off from work," explained 
Aharon Amlt, dlreotor of the 
ministry's absorption ssrvloes divi- 
sion. 

Three to five ministry experts 
man the telephone, speaking 
English and Russian to addition to 
Hebrew. Amlt conceded that "if 
•omebody who speaks only Persian 
calls with a question, It'll, be a 
problem." 

A question may also fall outside 
file expertise of the panel. "But we 
will register every eaUerau&ioplo, 


work to answer the phones," Amlt 
said. 

The ministry prefers that callers 
not bring up personal complaints, 
such os delays to receiving govern- 
ment housing. "Such things can't 
be solved to a phone call, but must 
be discussed with ministry ad?: 
risers to the office," soys Amlt. 
“Those who coll about such things 
are bound to be frustrated by stan- 
dard explanationi." 

Callers win, however, be able to 
order inforihatlon booklets by 
phone, he sold. 

If the experiment proves- 
successful the ministry may make. 
It « permanent feature, expand the’ 


arid if We'dOhrhaVi’VhlxBttedlaU . bdMkfM' MqNHs; tir eV«i es 


answer we'll call book the next day 
or send one in writing." If someone 
phones long-distance the ministry 
«rlU offer to oall back at its eiq»siiM. 

During the day-long preparatory 
seminar tor the ministry panel "no 
one even brought up tha subject of 
getting overtime tor staying after 


tabUsh the telephone service in It* 
district offices as well, he added. 

All the o oilers went our of their 
way to thank the ministry for its In- 
itiative, and some couldn't believe 
it when the ministry a ailed them' 
book far long-dlstanoe aonver-; 
cations. 





The tour' book you've been 
waiting for. 

Boaad on tha touring ex- 
periences of thousands. Writ- 
ten by Marty Isaacs, (Social 
Director of one of Jerusalem's 
leading hotels) in the fresh 
spirit of an overwhelming per- 
sonal experience. 

MARTY'S WALKING 

'tours in biblical 

JERUSALEM 
The ML of Olives end Kidron 
Valley, The City of David end 
Hezekiah's Tunnel. 

Should be available 
everywhere. 

Published by The Jerusalem 
Post and Carta. 

IS28 incl. VAT 
Also from offices of The 
Jerusalem Past in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv and Haifa or post free 
to anywhere in the world. 


To: The Jerusalem Post, 
P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. 

Plena send me Marty's 
Walking Tours in Biblical 
Jerusalem. Enclosed Is my 
cheque for IS 

NAME....„ 

ADDRESS ■*(■••(••■■ 1144*1111 IHI !«**••« ■ 


The difference 

between Fiat Ritmo 
and 10 other cars including 
Subaru,Golf and Audi 


is your li 




The American National Highway Safety y 

Administration has recently conducted e series yy 7 j 
of strict auto-safety crash tests for /V / / 

American, Japanese and European vehicles . / /II / / 

The cars were driven into a wall at 
57 Kph with instrumented 
dummies in them. 

Cars such as Subaru 

GLF, Volkswagen 

Golf (convertible) | w To 

and Audi 80 "" — 

(available in Israel) VO' C ( j \ 

and various models v- 

of "Honda", "Mazda" 

Toyota" and "Datsun" 

have hailed. Their structure > 

was not strong enough. “T 

The dummies suffered fatal blows. If it was you sitting \ 
in one of those cars — this would have been your last trip. 
Only two cars have passed the tests:, an American made 


1 "- v car and the Italian made 

fT P\\ "Fiat Ritmo". "Ritmo" 
A \\ r \ was deemed safe, 
fu — \ V — \yk \ thanks to safety 
4L \ J vJ \ factors usually found 
' F * iv \ in larger cars, it has 

Q v h a massive structure; 
yrJ) an extremely rigid 
/ y passenger's compar- 
fjx/ tment, protected by 
/[)»/ progressively deform- 
y]/} able bonnet and boot 

\ / sections. These facts 

have recently appeared 
in important newspapers such as 
"Newsweek”. "Herald Tribune”, “Corriere 
Delia Sera" and "Motor". Take them into 
account when you buy a compact car. 
Think about the small difference. 
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BtMEB Ritmo -much much safer 
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Oil targets hit in new Gulf war clashes 


BEIRUT, Lebanon (API. — Iran 
and Iraq traded air and aea raids on 
each other's oil lifelines yesterday 
and both claimed fresh gains in 
ground combat as the Persian Gulf 
war finished its seventh week. 

President Abolhasaan Bani-Sadr 
of Iran took time out from a rekindl- 
ed power struggle with Islamic 
militants, who on Friday arrested 
his former foreign minister Sadegh 
Ghotbz&deh in Teheran, to convene 
a war council at the- frontline 
province of Khuzestan. 

Iraq, meanwhile, declared It 
would not free Iran's captured oil 
minister and said any city the Iraqi 
forces conquer in Khuzeatan will be 
considered a "liberated territory." 

Waves of helicopter gunshlps 
rocketed and set ablaze a natural 
gas- tank farm and a gas pipeline In 
Iran's besieged oil refining city of 
Abadan on the eastern coast of the 


embAttled Sh&tt aJ Arab waterway, 

an Iraqi communique said. 

Iraq claimed 74 Iranian troops 
were killed. in fresh tank-led 
Assaults mounted on -the 
beleaguered city’s northern aaxd f 
eastern .gates overnight, Eleven 
Iraqi soldiers lost their lives, the 
communique added. 

Iran said navy marines stormed 
two giant oil-loading Iraqi ter- 
minals,- Albakr and Khor Alamaya, 
on the northern tip of the Persian 
Gulf and "completely destroyed” 
the two facilities. 

"Iraq will not be able to export 
any oil through the Persian Gulf’ 
os a result of the "suicide operation 
mounted by Iran’s naval heroes” 
said an Iranian communique. 

Both Iran and Iraq suspended oil 
exports after the outbreak of the 
conflict 50 days ago. with Iraq 
reportedly losing 5100m. a day and 
Iran Wlzn. a day as a result of the 


stoppage. 

The Iranian communique claim- ' 
cd 70 per cent of a giant oil refinery 
In Kirkuk the nerve centre of Iraq’s 
petroleum Industry 240 km 
north of Baghdad, has been 
demolished by U.S.-made fighter- 
bombers of Iran's air force. 

Oil installations of the two warr- 
ing nations that shipped a pre-war 
average of four million barrels a 
day to the non-Gommunlst -world 
took the brunt of the air and sea 
bombardment in the first two 
weeks of the war. 

The focus then shifted to the Iraqi 
offensive on Iran's side of the Shatt 
al Arab waterway, where Iraqi 
forces captured the port city of 
Ehorramshahr and laid siege to 
Abadan. 

No explanation was available 
from either aide for the sudden 
return to oil warfare. 


There was no way to verify any of 
the war claims. Neither country 
allows foreign reporters for actual 
coverage of the 480-kzn. battlefront. 

Iraq served a new notice yester-. 
day that it will not free Iran's Oil 
Minister Mohammed Tonguyan, 
who Iraq says was captured on the 
battlefront near Abadan 10 days 
ago. 

Iraq's First Deputy Premier 
Taha Yassin Ramadan said In an 
Interview with a Paris-based 
Arable-language radio station that 
“we consider the oil minister a war 
prisoner like any other Iranian 
combatant captured on the 
battlefield.'' 

Iraq yesterday called on Iraqis, 
age 05 and older, to volunteer for 
the armed services and report to 
the authorities within 10 days. 

Iran, meanwhile, announced 
plans to ration basic commodities 
to serve the war effort. 


Human rights meeting still deadlocked I McEnroe beats Lutz to reach Stockholm finals 
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MADRID (AP). — Diplomats 
reported no progress yesterday 
toward breaking an East- We at 
deadlock over human rights and 
Afghanistan that threatened to. 
throw tomorrow's 35-nation Euro- 
pean Security Conference here Into 
disarray. 

Swiss diplomat Peter Troeadle 
reportedly failed In hia first 
weekend efforts to mediate the 
nine-week-old dispute. 

Despite no agenda and debating 
rules, both Eastern and Western 
spokesmen instated, however, that 
the meeting to review the five-year- 
old Helsinki agreements on human 
rights and detente would open as 
scheduled. 

But what would follow was uncer- 
tain, a U.S. spokesman sold. 

" “The problem la not one of time 
but of will,” said U.S. chief delegate 
Max Kampelman after a morning 
meeting of the preparatory session 
broke up without result. 

K&mpelman's delegation co- 
chairman for the conference, 


former U.S. attorney-general Grif- 
fin Bell was due to arrive late, 
yesterday, a few hours after Depu- 
ty Soviet Foreign Minister Leonid 
Hitchev flew in from Moscow, 
signals from the two principal 
adversaries that they still hoped for 
agreement. 

The chief obstacle to agenda 
agreement was Western Insistence 
on adequate time to review com- 
pliance with the Helsinki 
agreements and Soviet Bloc 
attempts to limit debate. 

Besides taking the Soviet Union 
to task for violating the human 
rights of Its political dissidents, the 
West served notice it also intended 
to Indict Moscow, for the Soviet 
military Intervention in 
Afghanistan. 

At least a half dozen Soviet dissi- 
dent groups, meantime, announced 
anti-Boylet activities during the 
conference as a protest for com- 
pliance of h uman rights, including 
a demonstration outside the con- 
ference hall. 


'STOCKHOLM (AP). — John 
McEnroe, playing one of the best 
slow court tournanents In his 
career, overpowered fellow- 
American Bob Lutz 8-3. 8-3 yester- 
day to reach bis third straight 
singles final in the 5175,000 
Stockholm Open Tennis Cham- 
pionships. 

McEnroe won this tournament, 
the only Indoor championship 
recognized by the International 
Tennis Federation, In 1078 and 1970 
on a surface considered the fastest 
on the tour. This year, the tourney 
is played on a court as slow as clay. 

But the New Yorker, with a less 
impressive record on slow sur- 
faces, has shown his allround- skills 
all week long, not losing a single set 
en route to the final. 

Top-seeded Bjorn Borg, history's 
greatest slow court player, faced 
third-seed Gene Mayer In the other 


semifinal scheduled for last night in 
the royal tennis hall. 

In a quarterfinals ^atch Satur- 
day night, Borg defelted Yannicl* 
Noah of France, 2-8, 8-2, 6-4. ' 

In the Stuttgart Grand Prfx Tour- 
nament, Tracy Austin yesterday 
beat fellow- American Sherry Acker 
.6-2, 7-5, winning the tournament for 
third consecutive time. Austin 
won 522.000 for the title. 

In Hong Kong, second-seeded 
Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia 
yesterday staged a gallant come- 
back to beat American Brian 
Teacher 5-7, 7-6, 6-3 to win the 870,- 
000 Seiko Hong Kong Tennis 
Classic. 

The victory, Lendl’s sixth Grand 
Prix Tournament win of the year, 
earned him a cheque for 513,120. 

The world number-aix-ranklng 
Lendl became the favourite to win 
the title after the withdrawal of top 
seed Jimmy Connors. 


Traffic oi= Highway 101, south of Eureka, California, is detoured 
under the freeway overpass after its collapse in an earthquake on 
Saturday. Six persons were injured when two cars were throws 
off the overpass. (UPI telephoto) 


SWAPO ready to negotiate 

LISBON (Reuter). ■— South West Nujoma's statement follows in- 
Africa People's Organization sistent reports that Angola — 
(SWAPO) leader Nujoma In- SWAPO’s main backer In its fight 
dicated In an interview yesterday for independence of South Africa n- 
that negotiations between SWAPO controlled Namibia — was prepar- 
and South Africa about the future of lng to hold talks with South Africa 
South West Africa (Namibia) were about the future of the mineral-rich 
imminent. territory on Angola’s southern 

border. 

The official Angolan news agency "Sam Nujoma, who was speaking 
Angop reported that Nujoma said in to The Jontal de Angola, confirmed 
an interview with Angola's only that this possible meeting could be 
newspaper. The Jomai de Angola, held soon, but added that 'South 
that the South African government Africa has still not defined, itself 
had 'not yet decided when a meeting about the date on which it could be 
should be held.- held,”* Angop added. 


Lightweight champ keeps Me with 206 . wta Voyager 1 heads under Saturn’s rings 


Soviet Bear bombers buzz U.S. airspace 


HAMPTON, Virginia (UPI). — 
Fighter Jets from Langley Air 
Force Base shadowed Soviet Bear 
bombers twice In September barely 
outside U.S. airspace, the Air Force 
reported on Saturday. 

The American aircraft tracked 
the heavy Russian bombers, con- 
sidered the mainstay of the Soviet 
air force, about 320km. off the 
Virginia coast. 


It was the first time since 1977 
that Russian bombers had flown 
close enough to the U.S. mainland 
to cause a scramble of Langley's F- 
106 jet-fighters. 

While the 47-metre Bear bombers 
routinely fly along the East Coast 
between the Soviet Union and Cuba, 
Air Force spokesmen said it was 
unknown why they came so dose an 
September 18 and September 24. 


DETROIT (Reuter). — Undefeated 
Hitmer Kenty survived a late-round 
barrage by challenger Vllomar 
Fernandez yesterday to ret ain h ia 
World Boxing Association (WBA) 
lightweight championship on a un- 
animous decision. 

It was the 20th victory for Kenty 
and the third defence of a cham- 
pionship he won last March. For 
Fernandez, born lh the Dominican 
Republic and now living in New 
i York, it was hia second bid for the 
lightweight crown. - 

In Buenos Aires, Argentina's 
Sergio Palma successfully defend- 


ed his world super bantamweight 
boxing title for the first time yester- 
day, battering stubborn UUaes 
Morales of Panama to defeat In 
nine rounds. 

The fight was one-sided after the 
first two rounds, and Morales, 
ranked seventh in the WBA lists, 
cannot have known much of what 
happened after the sixth/ 

When Venezuelan referee Luis 
SuEbaran stopped the bout after 
almost two minutes of the ninth of 
the scheduled 15 rounds. Morales 
was tottering on his feet and his 
face was a mass of swollen bruises 
and blood from a cut eye. 


TO OWN A PIECE 
OF 1§RAEL... 


APPROVED* ~ 
L PROJECT JT 


The 


...THINK AGAIN 

Now, through Time Sharing, the world's 
newest and most exciting vacation concept, 
you can own a piece of Israel for as little as $999. 

You can own a spacious, beautifully furnished 

hotel room (average price — $2000 per week) or apart- 

ment (average price — $4000) in Tel Aviv’s 

luxury Mandarin Apartment HoteL I 

You buy it only for the number of weeks 

you would require it each year. 

Once you've bought it, it’s yours. To do Az Z 7 

with as you please. You can use it year v " 

after year, you can rent it, you can sell 
it at a profit or you can exchange it. ^KKfl 

All you pay is a small annual maintenance fee. 

Holiday anywhere in the world ^ 

Through RCi, the world’s largest Time 

Sharing Exchange organization you have ^ 

the opportunity to exchange your vacation " 

time in Israel for a choice of 400 vacation 

resorts in 25 countries throughout the _ \£*j 

world. ' j 

Condominiums and lease-back plans available. ^ ^ qj 

WHEN YOU INVEST IN A PIECE OF 
ISRAEL YOU GET MORE THAN JUST A 
VACATION. ~~ 

For full details contact any of the Mandarin “77 /xfl i 

offices today 

MANdARiN . ST A 
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Yes! I would like to get more information. 
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PASADENA, California (Reuter). — 
The U.S. spacecraft Voyager One 
will swoop below the rings of Saturn 
this week In one of the final ventures 
of the U.S. space ‘programme. 

After a three-year space journey 
of almost 1.5 billion kilometres , 
Voyager One will fly past Saturn's 
moon. Titan, at 2345 GMT tomorrow 
and travel below the rings and to 
within 124,200 kma. of Saturn’s 
cloud tops at 1745 GMT on Wednes- 
day. 

With the exception of Voyager's 
twin spacecraft, which flies ,by 
.Saturn next spring, and the much- 
delayed space shuttle, which will 
discharge Its cargo of satellites In' 
orbit and return to Earth, this is the 


last major effort of the U.S. space 
programme. , 

Voyager One' has already sent 
back brilliant coloured pictures of 
Saturn and Its moons during the 
past weeks. 

The 808-kilo spacecraft has also 
spotted three new moons within the 
icy rings and discovered dark, 
spoke- like structures also within the 
rings, which one scientist said was 
"theoretically Impossible." 

Voyager One will take 
measurements of the temperature 
and pressure of Saturn's at- 
mosphere. It will also try to dis- 
cover why Saturn, much colder than 
Jupiter, 'sometimes' emits con- 
siderable amounts of heat. 


Pet python strangles seven-month-old infont 


DALLAS. — A 7-month-old Infant 
girl was bitten and crushed to death 
by a fanuky pet, a 2.5-metre 
reticulated python. 

,u Authorities saidryeaUvdaRrfhqinv'. 
.;faitti Topi Lynn Duboe .wazaqueez* 
ed to death by the powerful reptile. 
The medical examiner ruled "death 
by traumatic asphyxiation'' and. 
said the child's body bore 
"countless” face and head bite 
marks. 

The child, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Duboe, was pronounc- 
ed dead at 8 a.m . on Saturday , about 
two hours after her death. 
Authorities said the child died a 
• slow death and the asphyxiation 
process may have taken five 


minutes or longer. 

Authorities said when Duboe 
found his daughter he became 
hysterical, grabbed the powerful 
, sjM,ka. and. wxestlad.it Jnto; his- 
.bedroom. He. tried to kill it with a 
knife, then shot It with a .25-oallbre 
pistol. When It still would not die, he 
partially severed the head with a 
kitchen knife and threw the snake 
back into the room with the dead 
child, where police found it-. 

Sgt. Gua Rose said Duboe told 
police he fed the reptile a hamster 
every two weeks. “He said It had 
been two weeks since it was last fed. 
It could have *been hungry and 
probably was,” Rose said. (UPI, 
AP) 


Turkey arrests 260 
suspected terrorists • 

ISTANBUL (AF). — 
authorities yesterday .azmb^ 
the arrest of 260 suspected dgj 
and leftist terrorists, charged; 
the murder of 13 persons and-* 
extremist activities. 

A communique Issued by. 
Istanbul-based 1st 4riny mid! 
tlal Law Command said 202 oft 
arrested belonged to various k 
subversive' cells. The other 68: 
rightist militants. 

Security authorities founi 
pistols, four machlneguns,-: 
hand grenades and stacks ofii 
ed extremist literature duj 
searches for subversive elenna 
various parts of the dty, L thgti 
ment said. ■ - -a* 


S. African rugby rci 
invited to tour Fran 

PRETORIA (Reuter). — A! 

Ferrasse, French Rugby U 
Federation president, ’on Satu'Q T 7 C 
invited the South AfriU J * 
Springboks to tour France “a * 
first available opportunity" — , 

pledged to fight any political 
to stop the tour. . . | f*T 

Ferrasse Issued vthe invitatii*^ A '~'‘ 1 ‘ 
a reception following France's 

defeat by the Springboks 

Saturday in an International m; . mU vu~Dnra« 
The invitation will almost 3 - 
tainly revive the controversy* 
last year resulted in the Frs-r- „:..ry on 

• go v e r nment i n tgecdud u g toglsfe^.::^ rwi 

requiring South- Africans - to * --•=- ** 
visas to visit France. The 

Hrm Wfl a in wnsnmisA fn a nwwL. . ■ 





Hon was in response to a prpji ,C„. U... 7 
visit by a. South African •vS'S'S ' . 
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By HELEN ROSSI 

The two fund-raising drives of 
The Jerusalem Post — "Forsake 
Me Not” for the old, and the 82nd 
annual drive of the Toy Fund for the 
young, produces 
nnerr mall bag* brim- 
* mlng with letters of 
goodwill and 
gracious giving 
(many are sending 
their second con- 
tributions). We 
would like to 
answer all of them 
— but that is just 
Impossible. And of 
course we can only 
quote from a few of them. 

One of the many outstanding 
letters yesterday was from Jenny 
Breslauer of Tel Aviv. She writes: 
"Enclosed you find my cheque for 
four hundred twenty nine shekel. 
This is the monthly amount I 
receive from Bltuah Leumi and I 
decided for one month to renounce 
It for those who are in more need of 
it than I luckily am." 

Residents of homes for the aged 
around the country have also band- 
ed together to send their donations 
to the "Forsake Me Not” drive. To- 
day we list "Tiferet Banlm” of 
Netanya with 15854; the other day 
resldenta of the Hamavrl Pen- 
sioners Club of Kfar Saba sent their 
cheques for IS1882.83. 

In another letter from Port Alber- 
ta In British Columbia, Mrs. A. . 
Hazard writes: "We are a small 
group of bible students who wish to 
donate 5100 to the ‘Forsake Me Not' 
fund. It has brought Joy to our 
hearts to have lived to see the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy In the restoration 
of Israel as a nation. One of the 
future promises is that God will 
fight for Israel as He did In the past. 
So do not lose your courage or your 
faith.” 

The sincerity and understanding 
is so deep and therefore so gratify- 
ing we felt we must continue our 


drive, and hope that the large com- 
mercial concerns will follow the ex- 
ample of the thousands of people 
who have already donated to this 
drive. 

Yesterday 158,648 came in, bring- 
ing the total so far to 13535,057.57. 
Please send your donations directly 
to The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81, 
Jerusalem. We are closing our ac- 
counts with both the Bank 
Hapoallm and Bank Leumi. 

Though our Friday list waa con- 
fusing, we trust all those who con- 
tributed to the "Forsake me not” 
drive will have seen their names 
published correctly. It was the Toy 
Fund list that was mutilated by one 
of those gremlins that have a way of 
working themselves into 
newspapers. Today we are 
publishing only a "Forsake me not" 
list — tomorrow a Toy Fund one. 

Our list of contributors includes:- 


leep, 



I38M Residents of "TUeret Banlm" Belt 
Avot, Netanya. 

noc In honour of the 100 th birthday of 
Rabbi Mordecal Kaplan — Aim A It- 

• ving Worry. Rochester. N.Y. 

18420 Benny Breslauer. Tel Aviv. 

FRflSOO Sara Stem, Geneva. 

580 In Ueu of Hanukka gifts, we make this 
in honour of our grand-end great- 
grandchildren — Olga and Maurice 
Cohen. New Tori* City. 

D 7 L 100 Steyne Bromberg, Eljsden, 
Holland. 

IS300 In honour of our parents’ arrival 

Cohen. Jerusalem. 

5M In memory of father Max Dorsch and 
parents Minnie and Max Cbeslow — 
y- * Mn - Cheriow. Edison. New 
Jersey. 

ISaoc David Arad; Edith Samuel. 
Hwwn. 

XS2S3 Second contribution of Freemason 
Lodge. Lebanon, Hsifu 

Z28 Louis Statson, Tappam, N.Y.j Jean 
Jonah; In honour of the wedding an- 
niversary of Mr. A Mrs. Meyer Cohen, 


TIGERS. — China has esta^3s-:iu*<? viyctont 
two wildlife parks In Hellw'i: tr:—. 
province to try to protect W'l'Kip . 
dangered “Northeastern Tfc zk .3 -,- „ 
There are now less than 100 o feivc l- 1 -V/ 
tigers left In China and thenun^ ./!. / ™ 

have dwindled In the last few yi' s '.‘ ' ' ' * 

£» : M: PtJOTitt 

ontributions 

bef.ip? tiic 

formerly of Tucson, Arisons — 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Goldl of C 

port, N.Y. . : 

£10 Margolin, Natan ya; Mrs. 1 
Geffen, Klryat Halm. 

IS180- HJJ. Tiberias; AnmUnmuL 
memory of my . dear husband, 8^ 

Shnerman who passed away Its) 

— G.S. "Tiferet Banlm” Bettj 
Netanya. 

520 Anne Kerman, Kihbuts OHmaja fc B 
and Jay Davison. BaMmoreflTlI^ 

David Danriger. Houston, TaxanUl I IIbbV 

538 For a warm winter to the eld«r(l 1 ■ m 

in honour of our parents — FU 
Shirley Landau, Beverly Hills, ( 

Hhoo Marc Feld — In memory of 
Ram Kahsn and Solomon Buc"Jy 
K-J . Cohen; Ano nymous , JerusM 

P. Rosenbaum: In memory of in — --j 

band, Y.B., Haifa; Israel pdb*-,. 

Kfar Shmaryahu; fo honour -rj 
grandchildren, MlchaJ and Tam a ’ '.1 

Daniel and Shosbanab WebervFttQlap.— • 

Avftr: As a token af solidarity! a **C©S : 
Betty and Yehuda Ballo, Tel A^W. VI 

IS75 In honour of Boris Anolock on t **m1 . • 

easlon of his 76th birthday — Cl : •'* 

family, Kfar Saba. .£«s corr* "4 

515 Adrle Bouwenae. Arendsb^Jt^o. an ^ 

Holland — hoping there wfll^ -O call 

peace upon Israel with her ii(w, is 
Capital Jerusalem. ,) and J-p rdiv 

510 Ernest KOhner. Honston, TbbJ* 

memory of my parents sad tr Bui th*' ° er a 
parents — Nettle Cole (Oohenpiiitei.^ Masons Why: 
Angeles. CaL W7 a «»iaaan to Henl 

IS63 Anonymous. 

TSS0 George Weiee; Ben]. R?? nf orr a r7rIL t0tal ^| 
Jerusalem. -v ’■ ll hisd'?w' f0ri,,aci[, ^l 

1850 S. Cohen, GIvataylm; FrJajto f-.'" 5 ac fOr tfU 
Karten Partle. Ramat Gan; '> J Nearly. thnsS 
Mlsh — by Kaselnltsky; a 

Nathan and Laor families. Hatfa^fra;,, nere 
memory of my late sister^ 'Osuff-TT resei *w® 
Rakoveky — Iosif Holst** Ifo.. <I,r -*flCies sm 
Jerusalem; Zina and Jack Rahja^y. ■ ■ ^peeled 
Montreal. Canada; Nelly Berif^,^ 5 - 
Tel Aviv; Second contrlbutkin ffe/* 

■peedy reco v ery of Len. *7; i, * °* 

IS40 In memory of the mother of £*5 Doin, nilts * foretoffl 
our teachers. CarmeU Ben EUk^i 489 electcnS 
. Tescherv Wad Tlchon 

IS30 Flora Cohan; Neoml Scbetn. li/Popuia. 

15a to memory of my late husband-^gan'e “ r Vot e. If \h*M 
Mlsrahl — CMette Mlsrahl, Tel Is ‘ 5 Coattails *f2 

ISM Edrl Oiavlv; Mlxd Gelbbaar^y/ 10 ^ a ReouM 
Obermayer. Haifa; Anbnyn‘C> la a 
Jerusalem. n,l quar ter of; G 

ISX0 Martin Grossman. Jerusalem^ 1 * 33 nt *rity in 
1S2 Anonymous. . 568 fe th*. 
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compare* 


L er. Haifa; Anonysru -n a qua ™— 

Grossman. Jeruaalem^j^ 33 n f»rity in 
«“• the parti 


the 












salem p ost ^ 

^imbabwT^ 

-^wateig talc ' 

• BULAWAYO, a Jr** 

Finance Minlat* ba b»n 
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PRETORIA (Reuteri. - 
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Energy and Education. Mr. Carter's delegate*, to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in August were largely people in- 
terested in Federal assistance. Members of the National 
Education Association worked for his re-eiecnon. 

Like the liberals and those in the middle of the road, the 
newly elected Congressional Republicans will find them- 
selves beholden to the groups organized under political ac- 
tion committees that provided the money to put them in of- 
fice — corporate interests, labor unions, professional 
groups, environmentalists, pro- and anti-gun control, abor- 
tion and school prayer organizations. There was nothing in 
the election to suggest that the conservative sweep would 
threaten the marriage of policy to election money. 

It is possible, nevertheless, that Mr. Reagan could have 
more support in Congress than Mr. Carter hud. Replacing 
liberals with conservatives began in earnest in I97S Many 
politicians believe that the conservative shift displayed lust 
week would have been seen earlier if it had not been for 
Watergate. In 1974 and 1976 many conservative voters 
pulled the levers for Democrats rather than appear to en- 
dorse the party that brought the scandals. 

Further, a number of the Congressional winners came 
man Mr. Reagan's popularity, and thus will owe him some 
allegiance. Some of the liberals who a re left, having seen the 
rout of their friends on Tuesday, may not be eager to put 
themselves in opposition to the trend. And interviews with 
those who voted showed Mr. Reagan was correct earlier this 
year when he said his ticket had the support not only of the 
well-to-do but of “the farmer, the cop on the beat, the fire- 
man, the blue-collar and white-collar worker. ” 

Still, the Reagan mandate is nut as large as it might ap- 
pear. Turnout was the lowest since IJHS. Pre-election polls 
showed that the majority of those who failed to register 


More on national elections, 
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Always, Winning Washington 
Is Easier Than Running It 


By JOHN BERBERS 


As stunning as was their victory on Tuesday, Ronald 
Reagan andfthe Republica*r Party faee-a pipre difficult- ■ 

reality — a fragmented Congress beholden to pressure 
groups right and left who believe they own a piece of the 
Government. As Jimmy Carter found out only three and a 
half years ago, ft is easier to win broad public support for 
promises to make over the Government and Government 
policy than to accomplish chose goals in office. 

That is In part because the electoral process is increas- 
ingly being separated from government. Candidates on all 
levels turn their campaigns over to professionals poll- 
sters, consultants, media experts — giving a diminishing 
voice to party officials and those who have governed and 
know something about what is possible and what is not. 

Last week, as the technicians were packing back to 
their private practices. Mr. Reagan himself acknowledged 

the lack of continuity. America's allies, he said in his Thurs- 

, day press conference, should not be concerned about foreign 

mitinmiTlOlti P° lic y Changes discussed before the election. European 
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leaders can well be confused, the President-elect continued, 
because abroad "there's got to be a certain amount of confu- 
sion about the participants in the game over here. “ 

Nor did the Republican sweep change the nature of con- 
temporary*' Washington, any more than PresidaritBCarinr'S., 
election in 1978 made it much easier for KTm'tolde&l wh a . 
Democratic Congress than it was for his two Republican 
predecessors. Ami that is largely because Congress is not 
solely a body of majority versus minority. In the new poli- 
tics, it is more like a' group of independent operators, each 
with an organization that often has little or no connection 
with the political parties. As Republican pall-taker Robert 
M. Teeter remarked last week, “In many ways, the special 
interest groups, whether from the left or the right, have 
taken over and become the kind of ad hoc political parties of 
our time, because they're the ones who have bound people of 
like mind together to bring about change. “ 

Clearly, the Republican Party is more unified, and has 
greater control over its members than the splintered and 
wounded Democratic Party. But much of its support on 
Tuesday came not from traditional Republicans but from 
the “new right" groups who believe the G.OJP. ought be 


made over into a party of more ideological purity. Senator 
Howard H. Baker Jr., the Senate Republican leader and the 
moderate who must carry the burden of enacting the Rea- 
gan programs, has long been a target. Paul Weyrich, head 
of the Committee for Survival of a Free Congress, warned 
Wednesday that Vice President-elect George Bush would be 
in trouble if he did not support new-right positions. 

just tflgtfew-gight is waiting for Mr; Reagan and- 
’Mr. Bush. So fisStrostof pressure groups: the lobby repre-‘ 
seating the thousands of state and local officials who are the 
recipients of billions in Federal aid; corporate and business 
groups who in a multitude of ways have become dependent 
on the Federal Government whatever their politial persua- 
sion, and countless others ready to form coalitions to block 
Mr. Reagan's plan to reduce the Federal role. 

John Gardner, former cabinet member and founder of 
the public affairs group Common Cause, has said that on 
taking office every new President, pledging to be President 
of all the people, begins pushing the buttons of power and 
finds they are not connected to anything. In a special -inter- 
est state, he observed, the Government serves only those in-' 
terests that are organized, not the unorganized majority. 

President Carter finally joined rather than opposed 
them, abandoning his promises to cut the size and number of 
Federal agencies, and created two new departments — 


would have voted for Mr. Carter, and he and independent 
John Anderson together received 4S percent. Mr Reagan's 
51 percent of the popular vote is less than overwhelming. 
And although he did well with some traditional Democratic 
groups, he received the support of uni}’ a small percentage 
of black and Hispanic voters, and a minority of those with 
family incomes of less than $15,000. Only 29 percent of the 
electorate makes less than $15,000, only 5 percent mure than 
$50,000. To an increasingly white and middle-class voting 
population, the Reagan message had special appeal. 

Was the vote really so conservative? A number of opin- 
ion polls indicated that many people who support conserva- 
tive candidates express more distrust of the way the govern- 
ment works or does not work for them than liberal political 
ideas. In this election, many voted for Mr. Reagan and other 
conservatives in protest of Mr. Carter's handling of the 
economy, rather than out of any ideological motive. Less 
than 10 percent of those questioned in a New York Times/ 
CBS News Poll after they had voted said they cast their bal- 
lots because their candidate was "a real conservative." 
Three times as many said it was “time for a change. " 

There has been speculation that Mr. Reagan would not 
have die difficulty with Congress that Mr. Carter had, 
partly because he would not be as active in both foreign and 
-domestic affairs as. Mr. Carter was in 1977. But in many re- 
spects. a new Eisenhower era of tranquility would seem im- 
possible. Take the economy. Reagan voters who picked the 
"change" argument were most likely to name inflation — 
reported Friday up again last month by .08 percent at the 
wholesale level — as the major issue in the campaign. But 
the prospect for any immediate, or uncontroversial. solution 
is murky. 

iu- So. a WaH Street boomlet at the exhilarating prospect of 
the mhst'pro-business administration since Genera! Eisen- 
hower’s quickly burst when three dozen leading banks 
raised the prime interest rate to 15 Vi percent. The rate, a re- 
flection of the Federal Reserve’s efforts to contain the ex- 
ploding money supply, is not likely to go down soon. As 
George P. Shultz, a senior Reagan adviser, put it last week, 
“a disciplined, steady path is needed.” Yet only a day later, 
Alan Greenspan, also a key team member, said of a report 
of new jobs in heavy industry that recovery from the reces- 
sion, and so higher productivity, won’t continue much be- 
yond the end of the year unless interest rates start down- 
ward. 

Once again, a new President is faced with the question 
of whether his leadership can overcome stalemate. The surf- 
dry interest groups that operate in Washington have long 
. been successful in vetoing new initiatives. Witness how long 
it took to get a comprehensive energy policy. 
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After Sweep, 
Reagan Balances 
New Broom 


hansa to the ; 
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Election Day has come and gone, 
and now the man who used to call him- 
self the "citizen politician" is no 
longer just a civilian and hardly any- 
one under 30 can remember a lwo- 
. term President. But the reasons why 
the voters r sent Ronald Reagan to the 
White House cannot have been totally 
■ cheering to the cadre of California con- 
servatives who turned the actor to 
politics 14 years ago. Clearly, those 
who went to the polls — a mere 52 .3 
percent of the electorate — resented 
Jimmy Carter’s insufficiencies at 
least as much as they respected Mr. 
Reagan’s alternatives. 

-The most telling measure of the na- 
tion's frustration with limits, foreign 
and domestic, was not the 489 electoral 
votes Mr Reagan took, compared to 
Mr.- Carter's 49, or the startling 10 per- 
cent margin In the popular vote. It was 
the cus of Mr. Reagan’s coattails. The 
Senate majority is now a Republican 
S3, for the first time In a quarter of a 
century; the G.O.P. minority in the 
House regained the 33 seats the party 
had lost to Watergate. ■ 

Which is not to minimize the power 
of the former California Governor’s 
portrayal of himself as guardian of 
American values and his promises of 
"a decade of deliverance,” or the ef- 
fectiveness of the move to the middle 
that pulled his campaign out of a mid- 
September slump. On Thursday, Mr. 
Reagan’s first press conference as 
President-elect (with Vice President- 
elect George Bush along as a silent 


partner) showed how much the victors 
value that tone and that strategy. 

Those who managed Mr. Reagan’s 
campaign were named to head his ad- 
ministration’s transition team. Its job 
description was ambitious — "trans- 
lating campaign promises into real- 
ity.” The man himself was character- 
istically amiable, noncommittal and 
careful to build bridges. 

Three Democrats were welcomed to 
an interim foreign policy board. But 
they were conservative (In military 
matters) Democrats. Mr. Reagan did 
a graceful glissade away from a ques- 
tion about Henry A. Kissinger, still 
suspect to the Republican right, as 
Secretary of State. 

On domestic Issues. Mr. Reagan was 
equally balanced, trying to reassure 


conservatives that "I'm not going to 
separate myself from the people who 
elected us" (In answer to a question on 
The Moral Majority’s advisory role) 
and fine-tuning for moderates his cam- 
paign vows to dismantle the Depart- 
ments of Energy and Education (“I 
am well aware that in both of those 
new Cabinet-level departments there 
are functions — legitimate func- 
tions"). During the week, not Mr. Rea- 
gan, but advisers Edwin Meese 3d and 
Alan Greenspan, talked specifics — a 
tax cut now and a 2 percent cut in Fed- 
eral spending In January. 

Disheartened liberals took little 
cheer that Mr. Carter made similar 
proposals in 1976. They were worrying 
about the fact that on many matters it 
has been the Senate that has been lib- 
eral, and the House conservative. And 
poll-takers and politicians occupied 
themselves with how the projected 
close call turned into a rout. After the 
fact, Mr. Reagan’s plurality of 8 mil- 
lion was laid to: 

• The Presidential debate. Said 
G.O.P. chairman BUI Brock: “The un> 


Foreign policy: Now to make 
Reagan’s solutions fit 
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Hope is the one constant in 
hostage negotiations 
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decided voters really weren’t unde- 
cided about President Carter. They 
were undecided about Governor Rea- 
gan because they didn't know him." 

• People who couldn’t or wouldn't 
say they were going to vote for the Re- 
publican. Among blacks 7 percent said 
they would, but 14 percent did. 

• Iran. Unhappy memories were 
stirred and expectations thwarted by 
last weekend's talk of a release. 

• John B. Anderson. Although the in- 
dependent did not cost Mr. Carter the 
election; the National Unity ticket's 
share of the vote was larger than the 
Reagan plurality in 13 states, which 
have 132 electoral votes, it is clear that 
all Anderson voters would not have 
been Carter voters. His 7 percent — 
enough to qualify for Federal match- 
ing funds to help retire his campaign 
debt — was a point or two tower than 
predicted, and the difference appar- 
ently went to Mr. Reagan. 

• Anger. An undetermined number 
of people decided late to punish Mr. 
Carter for his policies’ failures. 

Punishment is the one explanation 
for the collapse of the Democrat coali- 
tion that Mr. Carter himself rejects. In 
a contemplative talk with reporters in 
the Oval Office the day after his loss, 
the President asserted, "I don’t think 
there's any indication that there was a 
personal turning against me." It wasa 
fitting symbol of Mr. Carter’s strained 
relations with his party —and perhaps 
of his tenure — that his gracious con- 
cession speech the night before ang- 
ered some Democratic officials. It 
came an hour before Western polls 
closed, and prospective voters, upset 
that thei r ballots were rendered worth- 
less, stayed home. That may have con- 
tributed to the Congressional losses. 
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Fenner F.B.L officials Edward S, Miller (left) and W. Mark Felt after verdict. 


The Law Trips Up 
Two Old G-Men 


In 1972. "national security” was not 
yet widely suspect as a fig leaf cover- 
ing a multitude of governmental sins. 


With the bombs of the Weather Under- 
ground going off, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation resorted to it to justify 
a series of "surreptitious entries" — 
breakins — at the homes of friends and 
relatives of the group’s members. 

Last week, two bureau officials 
from that era learned what a mistake 
that was. W. Mark Felt, who was act- 
ing associate director, and Edward s. 
Miner, former chief of the Intelligence 
division, were convicted in Federal 
District Court in Washington of con- 
spiring to violate the constitutional 
prohibition against “unreasonable 
searches and seizures.” Each could be 
sente n ce d to 10 years ip prison and 
fined $10,009. 

The verdict eflded a trial of seven 
and a half weeks that featured testi- 


mony by five former Attorneys Gen- 
eral and a former President. The de- 
fendants did not deny that the brea- 
kins occurred or that they were aware 
of and authorized them. Rather, they 
argued that they acted on orders of 
their superior, former acting director 
L. Patrick Gray, and with the under- 
standing that they had the approval of 
Attorney General Richard G. Kletn- 
dienst or President Richard M. Nixon. 

But neither of those men admitted 
approving the breakins and Mr. Gray, 
who was indicted along with Mr. Felt 
ami Mr. Miller but is to be tried sepa- 
rately, was not called ro testify. That 
Mr. Gray would ever be tried seemed 
doubtful last week, as Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers said the case against 
him seemed “substantially weaker" 
now than at his indictment. 
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G.O.P. Plucks the 
Rewards,of Tending 
To Its State Roots 


Five months ago; conservatives in 
Ronald Reagan’s inner circle wanted 
to bounce Bill Brock, the moderate 
Tennessean who was the Republican 
national chairman. At the last mo- 
ment . for the sake of parry unity, the 
boss stayed their hands. 

Last week, as the party celebrated 
its sweeping victory, Mr. Brock was a 
hero whose cup runneth over. His 
strategy, pursued over the last four 
years, of pouring money and effort 
into state and local Republican organi- 
zations, bore abundant fruit. 

Not only did the party snatch control 
of the Senate from the Democrats and 
slice deeply into the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House, it also took four 
more governorships and control of 
several more state legislative cham- 
bers. In three crucial states, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, the G.O.P. 
won legislative chambers previously 
controlled by Democrats. All three 
states also have Republican Gover- 
nors, giving the party the trump cards 
in redistricting after the 1980 census. 

The new Republican Governors, 
whose victories give the party 23, axe 


Frank White of Arkansas, who de-, 
feated BUI Clinton, a young Demo- 
cratic star; Christopher S. Bond of 
Missouri, who beat Joseph P.Teasdale 
to take the seat he. lost four years ago; 
Allen I. Olson, North Dakota’s Attor- 
ney General, who beat Democratic in- 
cumbent Arthur A. Link, and John 
Spellman of Washington, who beat 
James A. McDermott, upset victor 
over Dixy Lee Ray in- the primary. 

In winning control of the Senate, the 
Republicans surprised even them- 
selves. Among the mighty who fell 
were four liberal Democrats — Frank 
Church of Idaho, Birch Bayh of Indi- 
ana, John C. Culver of Iowa arid 
George McGovern of South Dakota — 
who bad been targeted for early retire- 
ment by Hie far-right National Conser- 
vative Political Action. Committee. 
Two old Democratic lions, Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washington and Herman 
E. Talmadge of Georgia, also were 
casualties. In the House, the Republi- 
cans chalked up a net gain of 33 seats. 
Among the Democratic losers were 
John Brademas of Indiana, the ma- 
jority whip, and four committee chair- 
men, A1 Ullman of Oregon and the 
Ways and Means Committee^ Harold 
T. Johnson of California and the Public 
Works and Transportation Commit- 
tee, John M. Murphy of Staten Island 
and the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, and .Frank Thomp- 


son of New Jersey and the Administra- 
tion Committee. 

Mr. Thompson and Mr. Murphy 
were among six House members in- 
dicted in the Abscam scandal. Repre- 
sentatives John W. Jenrecte of South 
Carolina and Michael Myers of Penn- 
sylvania, who have already been tried 
and convicted, lost bids for re-election. 
Representative Richard Kelly of Flor- 
ida, still awaiting trial, lost in an 
earlier primary. Only Raymond F. 
Lederer of Pennsylvania, indicted .but 
not ‘ yet tried, beat the Abscam 
. whammy to retain his seat. 

The Congressional Black Caucus, 
currently 15 members (all Democrats, 
all in the House), was augmented by 
two. The ranks of Congressional 
women grew by five, to a total of 21. 
•Four new women, all Republicans, 
join 15 incumbents who ail won re-elec- 
tion to the House. Paula Hawkins, a 
conservative Florida Republican, 
joins Nancy Landon Kassebaum, a 
Kansas Republican, in the Senate. 

The conservative sentiment also 
showed up in votes on local and state- 
ballot issues'. Voters in Massachusetts 
approved a Proposition 13-style tax 
cut; those in Dade County, Florida, 
mandated an end to the county's offi- 
cial policy of bilingualism; Floridians 
approved a state constitutional right 
to privacy; Missourians and South 
Dakotans rejected curbs on nuclear 
power, and Iowans, heeding warnings 
that the state pastime of girls’ basket- 
ball would he threatened, rejected a 
state equal rights amendment. 


Workers Party members there a year 
ago. "AH the storm clouds are on the 
horizon," a police official said last 
week, as the city braced for disturb- 
ances after the verdict. “Now we’re 
waiting to see if it’s going to rain." 

By the weekend, Greensboro was 
still waiting. After almost a full week 
. of closing arguments, the jury got the 
r ase Friday, along with printed copies 
of Judge James H. Long’s charge and 
an admonition not to "Jeopardize a 
unanim ous vote by taking on early 
vote.” The jury recessed for the week- 
end after 3 y& hours of deliberating. 

' Each defendant is charged with five 
counts of murder and one of felonious 
rioting. The filing s occurred on Nov. 
3. 1979, during a "Death to the Man" 
rally organized by the small, far-lefr 
Communist Workers Party. The de- 
fendants arrived in a caravan of 
Mansmen and neo-Nazis and, they 
contended, began firing only after they 
had been fired upon. Much of the 11- 
week trial was taken up by showings of 
television newsfilm, defense lawyers 
ar guin g that it supported their clients’ 
self-defense contention and prosecu- 
tors saying it showed an unprovoked 
attack. Five other Mansmen and 
Nazis are still to be tried. 



Atlanta’s Beils Toll 

For the Children 


“All that can humanly be done b ^ ... 

any police department anywhere lr 
being done here," Mayor Maynar,-* 

Jackson of Atlanta assured his dty 
last week as church bells tolled durin, - 1 
a nowaday memorial for 15 black chil - 
dren murdered or missing since th 
summer of 1979. The 15th victim am 
the 11th found dead — 9-year-oli 
Aaron Jackson Jr. — was discovered 
last Sunday. He had been strangled^ 

Late in the week, the police said the-. ; 


were looking into the possibility that ^ 


10-year-old black boy whose death i 
June was thought to have been a< 
dental, might really- have been a ho 
dde. 

Yesterday, for the fourth 
row, thousands oT vol 


m a 


A soldier searching for bodies of miss- 
ing children ih Atlanta. 


One Chase Ends, 
Another Begins 


Greensboro Waits 
For Klan Verdict 


Somehow, no matter what verdict 
the jury' returned, Greensboro, N.C. 
figured to be the loser in the trial of the 
six Ku Mux Mansmen and neo-Nazis 
accused of murdering five Communist 


Pursued by the police and hounded 
by his own hatred of blacks, Joseph 
Paul Franklin has moved around. 
Prosecutors and police chiefs in at 
least five states want to question him 
■ in 10 sniper killings and the attempted 
murder of' civil rights leader Vernon 
E. Jordan Jr., all in the past year. But 
Mr. Franklin’s first destination was 
Sait Lake City and be may be there a 
while. ■ 

- Mr. Franklin, who was arrested in 
Tampa, Fla. on Oct. -28, last week was 


ordered extradited to Utah to face 
of violating the civil rights of 
two young Mack men. The victims 
were fatally shot Aug. 20 after leaving 
a Salt Lake City park where they had 
been jogging with two white women. 

A former member of the American 
Nazi Party, Mr. Franklin readily ad- 
mits that he Is a racist but denies in- 
volvement in the Utah killing or in 
simit ar shootings in Oklahoma, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Born 
James Clayton Vaughan Jr. 3Q years 
ago, he petitioned to have his name 
changed in 1976 so that he could apply 
to the Rhodesian army, which wasn’t 
accepting foreigners with criminal 
records. His petition was granted bur 
by tiie time it was, the new Mr. Frank- 
lin had been arrested for spraying 
chemical Mace on a racially mixed 
couple in a- Maryland suburb. 


joined with police, firemen and Ng -f 
tional Guard units to -search for th 
children still missing. Officials anif 
nounced last week that five h omicide 
detectives bad been borrowed fron : - 
other cities to help 35 local officers; 
more than $150,000 in reward, monezj 
has been raised. The-F.B.I., 
lag to requests from the 

opened an inquiry into whether 

napping laws had been violated am 
contributed two investigative 
ists. 

Even though authorities have no evi 
dence that thekillings were raclall; 
motivated, in the tense black com 
munity, war veterans circulated hand 
bins Urging blacks to begin paramili 
tary training; they asserted that .whit* 
racists were growing militant. Whlft f ^ 
and black religious leaders called of, f \ 
all Adults to take responsibility 





protecting the city’s children. 


Caroline Rand Herrin 
Michael Wright and Don Wycllf 
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By RICHARD BURT 


WASHINGTON — Ronald Reagan’s foreign policy ad- 
visers paused last week to enjoy a moment of relaxation -be- 
fore turning to the critical problems the new Administration 
will face in January. There was agreement in Republican 
circles that, having cleared the all-important political hur- 
dle, the President-elect and his -aides now would have to deal 
with additional challenges of translating campaign themes 
into concrete foreign policy initiatives. 

Reagan aides had already begun mapping out a new for- 
eign policy. “We want to hit the ground running," Richard 
V. Allen, a top campaign adviser, said last spring. The pro- 
cess accelerated last week when Mr. Reagan, in his first 
press conference as President-elect, announced a 17-mem- 
ber foreign policy advisory board that included former Sec- 
retary of State Henry A. Kissinger but was led by William J. 
Casey, the campaign manager. Mr. Allen , was named a 
"senior adviser" in the transition effort. He bad left the 
campaign staff four days before the election when a newspa- 
per report charged that he had exploited contacts in the 
Nixon Administration for private financial gain. 

It was not yet clear whether, in foreign policy, the Rea- 
gan Administration would be running or crawling come 
January. Professionals at the State and Defense Depart- . 
merits were bracing for the arrival of new people, preparing 
elaborate rationales to preserve existing policies. There 
were reports of "a battle for Mr. Reagan’s soul” among for- 
eign affairs advisers, pitting a faction ltd by Mr. Allen that 
is skeptical about dfetente against a rival group beaded by 
Mr. Kissinger. Personal and bureaucratic conflicts aside, 
however, the new Administration had to find ways to apply 
its policy inclinations to specific issues. They included: 

• Arms control. Republican control of the White House 
and the Senate meant the SALT II treaty was dead. Mr. Rea- 
gan has said he was willing to begin new talks with the Rus- 
sians on limiting strategic weapons and in Moscow last 
week, the new Soviet Prime Minister, Nikolai A. Tikhonov, 
hinted that the Kremlin was also ready to talk. But pros- 
pects for new Soviet-American agreements on arms control 
were not bright. Mr. Reagan’s support for a strategy of 
"linkage” implies that disagreements with Moscow in 
Africa and the Middle East will intrude. Also, many special- 
ists, including some close to Mr. Reagan, are skeptical 
about the possibility of getting Moscow to agree to limits on 
nuclear arms more restrictive than in SALT II. Moscow re- 
buffed the Carter Administration early In 1977 when it 
sought a treaty calling for mutual reductions, Including 
deep cuts In Soviet land-based missiles. Noting that Moscow 
is modernizing its strategic arsenal at a quicker pace than 
Washington, some Pentagon aides believe American nego- 
tiators will possess little leverage in forthcoming talks. 
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Reagan aides talked about a 7 percent increase, Chancellr - 
Helmut Schmidt’s Government in West Germany sharp; 7 
cut back planned increases in its military budget to befcTC*. [ 77". 
percent. In the long run, a senior Reagan aide said, dive-;';... 7. 
gendes in American and Western European views could if- 
reduced, by greater consistency in American policy. But u . r, 
warned that in the first six months of 1981, relations witiftp ..7.7 , f , i? . ar $ 
major European capitals would be as tense as any,, in -v -J 

years. 

• • Middle East and Persian Gulf. As a candidate, M~-' - - r o 

Reagan made clear his strong support for Israel andyestt 1 ^ " 5 V ; -e. 
day Prime Minister Menacbem Begin flew to Washingtii-J- 7- .-V*? 
saying he hoped to meet the President-elect. The new r ' ; " ‘ ' ■ 

ministration must deal with the complexities of Middle Ea> - • rA 
policy. For example, it will probably inherit Saudi Arabir^t - -- 
request for equipment for its American-built F-15 fighter 
that would give them offensive capability against IsraeLr.- : ' 
the Saudis make the request a test of the new Administer. : 
tion’s commitment to Saudi security, Mr. Reagan would i'-T- : 
hard pressed to say no. Mr. Reagan must also determri*-; rr - 
what life remains in the Camp David peace process, parties • 

lariy the goal of giving political autonomy to Palestinians: ^ : - 
the West Bank. Mr. Kissinger has suggested that persuar.:Y 
ing Jordan to play a role in the Palestinian talks is the keyi -* 
further progress. But Jordan’s commitment to Iraq in t 
Iran-Iraq war has probably reduced the chances of bring! 

King Hussein into the Israel-Arafi peace process. 

• China. Like Saudi Arabia, Peking may test the ni 
Administration's intentions by requesting advanced mi 
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tary technology. Mr. Reagan has called for an imprqv 

relationship with China, but many Reagan advisers strong Thprp Rp a 

oppose military ties with Peking. 

• Human rights. Mr. Reagan .made clear last week tb 
a new Administration would not press friendly count ’ 
about their internal political arrangements. "I don’t 
you can turn away from some country because here, 
there they do not totally agree with our concept ofhui 
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• Western alliance. While campaigning, Mr. Reagan 
said that much of the tension and disarray in relations with 
the Western European allies could be ameliorated by 
“forceful leadership." But David L. Aaron, a Carter White 
House specialist, said last week that “one of the primary 
problems that Governor Reagan will confront is the increas- 


ing tendency of the Europeans to ignore American leader- 
ship and follow their own instincts." On such important 
issues as relations with Moscow, defense spending and deal- 
ing with third world trouble spots, the West Europeans are 
pursuing policies likely to contrast sharply with Mr. Rea- 
gan’s preferences. In defense spending, for example, while 


rights,” he said. In dealing with the Philippines and Sou 
Korea, however, the issue may go beyond simply decidii 
whether to turn a blind eye to Internal political coercion. - 
the Iranian experience suggests, a Reagan Adndnistn 
may have to decide Whether to support an authoritarian _ 
eminent that is on thte verge of being overthrown. In Ceatr- 
America, the human rights issue poses immediate diffiev 
ties. In Nicaragua, Mr. Reagan must decide whether to u: 
economic aid to a leftist Government as an instrument ft ft JUDITH mii i r»>' 
competing with Cuban influence. In El Salvador, he rar- 5 





Congress: Time for All Good Liberals to Cool It 


By MARTIN TO LCHIN 


WASHINGTON — The last time Republicans controlled 
the Senate, Dwight D. Eisenhower was President, William 
F. Knowland was majority leader, Joseph R. McCarthy was 
chairman of the Committee on Government Operations and 
Strom Thurmond was a Democrat not even in the Senate. 

For 26 years the Democrats have controlled both bouses 
of Congress and enjoyed all the power and perks that go with 
being the majority. Democratic committee Chairmen be- 
came fixtures in the public arena, frequently lecturing the 
occupant of the White House and admonishing their Republi- 
can colleagues cm the virtues of majority rule. 

Suddenly last week, all that changed. An electoral 
sweep, unexpected even by the Republicans, brought them 
12 new Senate seats and vaulted them into the majority. 
Strom Thurmond, long since converted to Republicanism, 
suddenly was but a couple of months and a few formalities 
from the chairmanship of the Judiciary Committee; Jake 
Gam would head the Banking Committee; Bob Dole was to 
be chairman of the Finance Committee. In the House, the 
Democrats will still enjoy a majority, but or only 51 votes, 
less than half their present 1 1 7- vote edge. 

Strom Thurmond wants,tbe death penalty restored in 
the pending revision of the Federal criminal code; the Ho~se 
Judiciary Committee does not. Jake Gam is adamantly op- 
posed to loan guarantees for New York City; the House 
Banking Committee supports them. Bob Dole is pressing for 
a S39 billion package of tax cuts this year; tiie proposal has 
already been rejected unanimously by Democrats on the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

"It's going to be a zoo,” Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
the Massachusetts Democrat whom Mr. Thurmond will sup- 
plant as Judiciary Committee chairman, said of the impend, 
ing change. Although that kind of talk may suggest that the 
Republican Senate and Democratic House will be worlds in 
collision, there probably will be more cooperation than con- 
flict, at least in the beginning. 

"I think for a while there’s going to be a lot of shadow- 
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Reviewing such issues, a Reagan adviser sighed Senator*: 

said, VI still think we will hit the ground running. But we egr ^ 57th Cti 
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there already have been indications that there won’t alwav 
becomplete agreement. Two of the incoming chairmen Ku 

P ^*L th So difrer somewhat from those ftjw 
MrReagan Senator Dole on tax policy. Senator Thu^^rats hnr-rm-'r : 
mood on qualifications of prospective Federal judges. iN ‘a* XrVtoriZ' 1 

S? Wash j5« ton ha* « short memory, it ws^u^ve £i 
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fering. a nd everybody is going to bold his fire,” predicted 
Representative Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Democrat of 
Queens, one of the most liberal members of the House. “The 
ctmservatlves are dissatisfied with prog ra ms that don’t 
an< * we ** liberals who created those programs ought 
to be just as dissatisf ied . The liberals are just going to pull in 
tbeir horns and see how things go.” 

One reason for that caution Is that at least 25 House 
? ei g ocr ? t5 ta Congress, most from the South and 

tne Southwest, will be as conservative as any of their Repub- 

SSStfSRr- **P reov « r - Mfr. Rosenthal’s Comment in- 
ai eated, the Republican landslide will undoubtedly chasten 
many moderate and liberal Democrats. 

Party differences are expected to be less divisive than 


ideological ones, and conservatives far outnumber liberals 
In both houses. “It’s going to be very hard for us to bold the 
line on Democratic issues,” said a top aide to the House 
Democratic leadership, which will include at least one new 
face, a majority whip to replace John Brademas, the liberal 
from Indiana who was swept away In the Republican tide. 
Representative Dan RostenJcowski of Illinois, it is believed, 
could have the job for the taking, but be may prefer to be- 
come chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. A1 un- 
man of Oregon, the current chairman, also was defeated. 

Much will depend on the kind of working relationship 
that develops between Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. and 
Senator Howard H. Baker Jr. of Tennessee, who proved too 
moderate to win the Republican Presidential nomination 
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The Democrats 
Look for New 
Ideas, and Jobs 


ByADAMCLYMER 


John C. White was talking about (he speculation over 
who might succed him as Democratic national chairman. It 
wasn’t all that swell a Job, he said, but right now. ‘This is 
the only bane in the yard.** 

The scope of the rout is hard to minimize. Party leaders 
are not bemoaning President Carter’s defeat, for most 
never had much affection for him to begin with. The defeats 
in the House seem to matter more, but only until the eye 
wanders to the Senate. 

And in the state bouses. Republican gains of 200-plus 
legislators, after more than 300 two years ago, combine with 
new governorships to put the Democrats on a redistricting 
defensive — especially in some of die biggest states, such as 
Illinois and Ohio, where reapportioning will require combin- 
ing Incumbents' districts as state delegations shrink with 
population losses. How the Republicans manage that may 
have more to do with how the 1982 Congressional elections 
come out than anything else. 

There are a few easy cures floating around. One answer 
is that the Democrats need a better Presidential candidate, 
th3t this election was a rejection of Mr. Carter personally 
and not of the oldest party In the world or what it stands for. 
In the long run, that may prove correct. But right now, the 
positions of the logical successors have also been weakened. 

Vice President Mondale will soon be out of a job, and the 
sudden flourishing of Mondale *84 buttons in his entourage 
does not mean that be can remain prominent. Senator Ed- 


ward M. Kennedy, who was acting Tuesday as if he was ha 
party's leader when he congratulated President Carter on 
his concession and President-elect Reagan on his victory, 
has lost the power that goes with being a Senate committee 
chairman. (He can, however, still command a television 
crew's attendance with ease, and take advantage of the 
Capitol's fascination with him). 

But even if either of them, or Senators Gary Hart, Dale 
Bumpers, Joe Bldcn or. John Glenn, or Governors Bob 
Graham, Edmund G. Brown Jr., Hugh Carey, or anyone else 
Is a miracle cure for 1984. that may not be soon enough. 

The general Democratic view is that some sort of 
changes in approach and apparatus are required, and soon. 
At the same time, they reject the contention that an ideologi- 
cal tide was at work. Birch Bayh, the defeated three-term 
Senator from Indiana, put it simply: "I think it was basi- 
cally an economic question, not a big philosophical turn- 
over.** Such thinking can find some support in the New York 
Times /CBS News Poll of 12,782 voters, which found 38 per- 
cent of Mr. Reagan's suppportere citing **!t*s time for a 
change 1 ' as their main reason for backing him. 

The optimistic conclusion, however, is only a Band-aid. 
First, though this election may have had no ideological pur- 
pose, it can have a vast ideological effect. President Reagan 
and chairman Strom Thurmond (of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee), for example, are a different combination than 
President Carter and chairman Kennedy. The conserva- 
tives will now have a chance to set the agenda and try to 
prove they can fulfill It. If they can, it may be a long time be- 
fore the Democrats get their next chance. 


Provoking Defections 


That’s the risk. Mr. Bayh’s argument also points to a 
serious failure. He. identified an Issue that the Democrats 
are supposed to win on, but one that they almost conceded 
this time, by tolerating (Mr. Carter’s critics in both parties 
would say encouraging) unemployment chat was at 7.6 per- 
cent last month. The Times/ CBS News Poll showed that one 
group after, another In the Democratic coalition picked 
“jobs and unemployment" as the most important issue of 
the election more often than did the population as a whole. 

But these were the groups that defected in large num- 
bers Tuesday, almost as widely as they abandoned George 
McGovern eight years before. Neither party’s core is big 
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Will There Be a Budget? Tax Cuts? Tune In This Week 


Getting Lame Ducks in a Row 
May Be Tricky on Capitol Hill 


By JUDITH MILLER 


WASHINGTON — Congress wades Into its lame duck 
session this week with more lame ducks in the pond than at 
any time since 1948. Eighteen Senators casting votes this 
week will not be back when the 97th Congress convenes In 
January, with Republicans in control for the first time In 26 
years. Democrats retain a majority in the House, but there 
will be 71 new teces in 1981. 

The Reagan landslide and the Congressional convul- 
sions it generated have thrown Congress's formidable year- 
end agenda into disarray. “You'll hear a thousand predic- 
tions about* what will happen,** said a senior aide to House 
Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill- “But everyone is so shell- 
shocked and the cast has changed so dramatically that no 
one really knows bow this session will play out.” 

ft is dear, however, that money matters wU) dominate 
the session. On Thursday. Senator Bob Dole of Kansas, the 
chairman- in- waiting of the Finance Committee, said Repub- 
licans would not wait until January to deal with- the econ- 
omy, but would push for a $39 billion package of tax cuts 
now. The "proposal, which would reduce personal taxes by 
$22 billion and business taxes by $17 billion in 1981, was ap- 
proved by the Senate Finance Committee shortly before the 
election. President-elect Ronald Reagan last week endorsed 
Mr. Dole's intention to push ahead with it. even though Mr. 
Dole termed a Reagan-backed plan to cut taxes 10 percent 
each year for three years inflationary. Mr. Reagan added 
that he would be delighted if some ot his programs were 
taken up during the post-election session. 


cratic leaders and, as a result, action on the second budget 
resolution was postponed. 

Severe! analysts said last week they believed Congress 
would finish its budget work, despite considerable political 
strains. Technically, Congress cannot adjourn until it ap- 
proves the second budget resolution, but U could approve a 
waiver of the requirement or it could disband without for- 
mally adjourning. But as one aide said, “both of these routes 
would be somewhat politically embarrassing." 

Both House and Senate have already approved "recon- 
ciliation" measures, separate $10 billion packages of spend- 
ing cuts and tax reforms that raise additional revenue. Dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate measures are now 
being resolved in a conference. While Congressional aides 
agree that there are still substantial differences between the 
chambers on significant issues, failure to approve reconcili- 
ation would mean that the second budget resolution’s deficit 
would be larger. 


A Budget Without Detatts 


Many House Democrats, however, are dismayed by the 
prospect of legislating tax cuts in the time remaining to the 
96ih Congress. Representative Al.Ullman, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who was defeated last week, 
opposed any tax-cutting measure in the politically charged 
preelection atmosphere and remains opposed during the 
lame-duck rush. A committee aide noted, moreover, that the 
Democratic House was likely to feel even more protective 
now of its constitutional prerogative of originating tax 
proposals. "I don’t see the heart or will,” said Mr. Ullman, 

"togeta tax reduction bill through this year." 

There are higher hopes for the budget, which Mr. Dole 
ranked as his second priority and which was the Initial rai- 
son d'&re for the lame duck session. Under the Budget AM 
of 1874, re gre ss was supposed to enact a budget ce“ in 8 by 
Sept. 15, but didn’t, largely tor political ^Earlier 

Congress had narrowly approved the 
resolution, setting budget targets that would baveyjeldeda 
modest surplus, the first in 11 years. Then the economy went 
into recession, knocking the projections out of ktiter. 

Democrats argued first that a budget which islwwxu 
deficit, as this one obviously would, would never be au u.tea 
before the election. Then they argued that, even if 4t ' won \ 
proval, Democrats who voted in favor of a budget with a 
deficit would be attacked by Republicans as tavU i spend; 
era. Mr. O’Neill contended that passing a budget before we 
elections would especially endanger liberal DemocraLs, 
eventually he persuaded the more skeptical Senate D«no- 


With or without reconciliation, both chambers seem to 
be moving swiftly toward enactment of the budget ceilings. 
The House Budget Committee meets tomorrow to consider 
them. "I think we will report out a bare-bones budget resolu- 
tion by Tuesday. and bring it to the floor early next week,” 
said M. Wendell Belew, chief counsel of the House panel. 

Such speed would be possible only if the House budget 
writers deferred many of the truly controversial issues that 
would normally be considered. Some aides believe that the 
budget resolution will not contain any significant detail. 
There may be provision, for example, for a tax cut, but the 
measure would probably be silent on what kind of reduction 
Congress Intends. Debate on defense spending would be de- 
ferred until next year. 

Budget prospects in the Senate were boosted by New 
Mexico Senator Pete V. Domenici’s call last week tor ap- 
proval of the second budget resolution and adherence to the 
fiscal discipline of the budget process. As the ranking Re- 
publican on the Budget Committee, Mr. Domenici will be- 
come chairman In January. “Mr. Domenici Is an island of 
Stability," said John T, McEvoy, staff director of the Senate 
Budget Committee. “He’s been on the committee for six 
years and believes in the process." 

Senator Domenici would prefer to wait to deal with an- 
other critical issue, 13 appropriations bills to provide funds 
for essential functions and agencies ranging from defense to 
foreign aid. Before taking its election recess, Congress 
enacted a “continuing resolution" that extended funding tor 
the agencies through December 15. Many analysts think 
that .Congress will again opt for a continuing resolution and 
thereby defer appropriations fights until next year, when 
the Republicans control the Senate. 

“I think we stand a better chance of fitting the appropri- 
ations bills Into the budget resolution in January," Mr. Do- 
menici. With many Congressmen and Senators pressing to 
keep the lame duck session short, some other money mat- 
ters that look controversial may fall victim. The "super- 
fund" to clean up chemical contamination of the environ- 
ment is one. Revenue sharing, favored by the Republicans 
but needing reauthorlzation to continue, could do better. 
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Campaign worker keeps score at the Carter headquarters. 


enough to win with, but Republicans can’t win without 
white-collar workers or the West, and Democrats can’t win 
without labor union votes or the South. 

Before trying to entice any new voting groups, the par- 
ties have to make sure of holding their own base, or "danc- 
ing with the girls they came in with," a feet of life which in 
many cases they concede they may have forgotten. Some 
see the cure, Mr. White says, in being less “exotic." At 
times the party has seemed to specialize in appeals to hy- 
phenated constituencies whose caucuses gave the national 


convention the air of a whole that was 
iess than the sum of its parts. The poll, 
and other analyses, do not suggest that 
. , social issues played a direct role on 

- • ^^■1 Tuesday. But such concerns may have 
contributed to an air of irrelevancy 
about some of the defeated Democrats. 
The most logical area for a refo- 

^ cussing of Democratic intentions is on 
the changes in the economy. The men 
who lose their jobs when an axle plant 
closes (because of front-wheel drive 
automobiles) are the voters the Demo- 
crats have to have. Mr. Carter's tenta- 
tivegestures toward industrial revital- 
ization plainly made no political im- 
pact. But one senior aide to a surviving 
Senator said this sort of issue was the 
challenge to the party. "It's not going 
to be enough to talk C ETA," he said. 

A constant argument from Demo- 
crats is that they have allowed them- 
selves to be outclassed by the Republi- 
cans’ organization. “The D.N.C. is an 
empty shell," said a key aide to an im- 
portant Tuesday loser. “It's a tool of 
whoever is in the White House, or was 
in the White House, or would like to be 
in the White House. The Republicans 
don’t do it that way. Their technical ad- 
vice to candidates is absolutely first 

class." The Republicans also have 

taken modem fund-raising techniques 
far more seriously, and their efforts to 
help legislative candidates, and to push 
t southern Congressional hopefuls, have 
I insured a pool of talent that the Demo- 
era is may have difficulty matching. 
■b« Washington was not really sur- 
prised by Mr. Carter's defeat, but It 
was startled by the Senate results. 
Some analysts had even suggested that 
tiedPnaiauTninom: tvoujd help embattled Senators if Mr. 

et headquarters. carter lost their states, because voters 

would have worked out their “anti" 
votes and would come home to the 
Democrats on the next ballot line. Obviously, it didn't work 
out that way. Other partisans contend that the crashing de- 
feats may have been a long-term blessing, warning the 
Democrats that their difficulties extend beyond having an 
unpopular President. 

Mr. White insists that he finds concern, but no "depres- 
sion" among party leaders, and predicts “I think we’ll have 
a snapback in *82." The potential is still there, in that 43 per- 
cent who turned out last Tuesday as Democrats — even if 
only two-thirds of them voted for the Democratic candidate. 
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Iranian war veterans at weekly 
prayers at Teheran University. 

War Is Costly, so 
Iraq Raises Its 
Price for Peace 

Even though Iraq seems to be win- 
ning the war In the Persian Gulf, it 1st 
taking much longer than expected. 
Prospects for a settlement receded 
even farther last week when Saddaxg 
Hussein, the Iraqi President, raised 
the ante for a negotiated settlement 
Mr. Hussein was vague about what 
he might add to previous demands for 
complete Iraqi control of the Shatt al 
Arab waterway, other adjustments of 
the Iraq-Inui border and restoration of 
Arab rule over two islands in the Per- 
sian Gulf. But he seemed to be warn- 
ing that Iraq would push for secession 
of Iran’s oil province of Khuzistan, 
scene of the heaviest fighting. 

“If Khomeini wants to continue the 
war,” Mr. Hussein said, “he can con- 
tinue dll eternity. But he has to know 
that war imposes its own demands 
which are greater than those that ex- 
r > 'isted before tbe r war. ,,v The*fraqiieader 
boasted of his country’s war re- 
sources, international support and 
economic reserves. Underlining the 
last point, Baghdad said it would open 
its two-week international fair on 
schedule on Saturday. At last year’s 
fair, foreign salesmen booked $5.5 bil- 
lion in nonmilitary sales. 

Iraq said it had surrounded Abadan, 

• Iran’s main refinery city, pounding it 

• with artillery fire. Indirectly canfirm- 
■ ing the claim. Ayatollah Ruhollah 

• Khomeini ruled out surrender. "There 

• must be no compromise with the in- 

• vaders," he ordered. “I am warning 
revolutionary guards and others that 
this encirclement must be broken and 
that there must be no effort spared.” 

Captured in the Abadan fighting, 
Mohammed Jawad Baqir Tunguyan, 
the Iranian oii minister, looked cha- 
‘ grined but otherwise healthy when dis- 
- played on .Iraqi television. Later, 

• Baghdad reported its doctors were 
treating him for “serious wounds” re- 
ceived in the war. Demanding his re- 
lease, Iran charged Mr. Tunguyan had 
been tortured. 

Iraq also claimed it had “overrun'’ 

1 Ahwaz, the Khuzistan provincial capi- 
; tal, and was attacking Dizfui on the 
' road to Teheran. To the north, the Ira- 

• qis said they were advancing on Ker- 
ma n sha h , a strategic highway junc- 
tion 65 miles inside Iran that controls 
land routes to the south. Contradicting 
the claims, Teheran said it had 
repulsed Iraqi attacks. 

In Washington, unconfirmed reports 
said Iran was receiving jet fuel from 
the Soviet Union and military supplies 
by air from Libya and Syria. British 
analysts added that Iran still possesed 
$7 billion in untapped foreign reserves 
and gold that could sustain a long war 
effort, aside from the $8 billion in as- 
sets frozen by the United States. 

Is it Compromise or 
‘ Crisis in Poland? 

If Poland’s highest court tells the 
country's new independent union it 
must formally recognize the suprem- 
acy of the Communist Party, the union 
is apt to remind the new party leader- 
ship just who is El Supremo with Pol- 
ish workers. Leaders of the union. Soli- 
darity, said last week they would stage 
a wave of two-day strikes, begin ning in 
Gdansk and Warsaw cm Wednesday 
and then rotating throughout the na- 
tion, if the court tomorrow refuses to 
rescind a lower court decision insert- 
ing a clause acknowledging the party’s 
“leading role” into the union statutes. 

"The only thing they understand is 
this,” said Andrzej Gwiazda, a Soli- 
darity militant, flexing the muscles of 
his right arm. However, he indicated 
that the union might accept a compro- 
mise pledge that the organization 
would never become a real political 
party. He also hinted that the idea of 
staggered strikes was put forward in- 
stead of a general strike to avoid a di- 
rect clash with the Government 
could provoke rumbles from Moscow. 

But teachers, bus and trolley drivers 
and postal and hospital workers in sev- 


eral cities jumped the gun last week 
with stoppages and other protests 
mostly related to wage demands. . 

Stanislaw Kama, the Communist 
Party leader, accused Solidarity of 
“abusing” its newly won right to' 
strike and warned of Soviet interven- 
tion if the union went too far. “We 
roust say it aloud that there are limits 
we must not trangress,” he told party 
members at a Cracow steel mill in his 
most forceful address since he re- 
placed Edward Gierek two months 
ago. “Anyone who aims at socialism is 
aiming at our nation’s independent ex- 
istence,” Mr. Kania said. 

After the exhilaration of the sum- 
mer’s successful strikes, Poles seem 
downcast at the failure of the Govern- 
ment and the union to work out an un- 
derstanding that would revive the 
stumbling economy, ease food short- 
ages and silence the threats from “fra- 
ternal” neighbors in the Soviet bloc. 
Typical of the hate mail was a dis- 
patch by a Czechoslovak correspond- 
ent in Gdansk which called Solidarity 
leaders “hotheads” and claimed that 
the union had been infiltrated fay “an 
anti-state organization,” referring to 
the dissident intellectual group, 
K.O.R. After appearing in Prague the 
article was reprinted in East Berlin. 

Denis Healey’s 
Flying Circus 

One reason James Callaghan re- 
signed as British Labor Party leader 
last month, observers surmised, was 
to give Denis Healey the chance to be 
elected by Labor Members of Parlia- 
ment before the party's left wing could 
change the rules at a convention next 
year. Last week, it appeared that the 
strategy of one-upmanship might go 
down to defeat. 

Mr. Healey, the former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, led in a first ballot 
with 112 votes, followed by a trio of 
left-wing Laborites — Michael Foot 
with 83, John Silkin with 38 and Peter 
Shore with 32 votes. Mr. Silkin and Mr. 
Shore were eliminated but many of 
their supporters may switch to Mr. 
Foot in a runoff election tommorrow. 
To win, a candidate needs a majority 
of those among the 268 Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament who decide to vote. 

Mr. Foot, like Mr. Healey an Oxford 
graduate and Parliament veteran, has 
.•considerably., appeal among r Labqr 
«membWrSc6e«avseofihis erudition. and 
oratorical skill. But rightists in and 
out of the party worry about his al- 
liance with the powerful trade unions 
and frequent advocacy of such doctri- 
naire left-wing views as unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament and a return to na- 
tionalization of industry. The Econo- 
mist, no friend of the Labor Party, last 
week called him the “unions’ poodle” 
and said Mr. Foot as Labor Party 
leader — and potentially Britain’s 
next Prime Minister — was “an act of 
self-indulgence that British politics 
can ill afford.” 

Even if Mr. Healey wins tommor- 
row’s runoff, he is certain to be chal- 
lenged next year by a new electoral 
college that left-wing activists want to 
create. In such a forum, Mr. Foot's 
chances of confirmation would be con- 
siderably better — unless he is sabo- 
taged by Tony Benn, the strategist of 
the Labor left. Mr. Benn is staying out 
of the parliamentary vote, where he 
would have had no chance of winning 
anyway, saving himself for a possible 
run in the broader contest, where he 
might. 

Safest Opposition 
Is no Opposition 

Chun Doo Hwan, South Korea's 
president, has a definition of democ- 
racy that evidently does not include 
the right to talk back. Last week. Gen- 
eral Chun’s recently appointed interim 
legislature duly approved a law that 
empowers the Government to exclude 
from politics until 1988 anyone it 
chooses to label corrupt or an agitator. 
One Korean opposition leader whose 
prospects of surviving to make the list 
are uncertain is Kim Dae Jung, the 
1971 presidential runner-up. Last 
week, despite warnings from Japan 
and expressions of displeasure from 
the Carter Administration, a military 
appeals court in Seoul confirmed the 
death sentence for Mr. Kim, who was 
charged with plotting to overthrow the 
Government 

“If anything happens to the life of 
Kim Dae Jung,” said the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry, “public opinion ‘ 
would be very much affected and in re- 
turn that might affect relations be- 
tween Korea, and Japan." Earlier, 
United States officials had called the 
charges against Mr. Kim far-fetched. 

He was blamed for provoking violent 
student demonstrations in the south- j 
em city of Kwangju in May that re- 
sulted in at least 189 deaths, although 
the authorities already had jailed him 
before the rioting began. 

The appeals court reduced the 
prison sentences of 2 to 20 years for 
some of Mr. Kim’s 23 codefendants; 
three were given suspended sentences 
and released. When its decisions re- 
jecting most of their appeals were 
read last week, the defendents and 
their families rose and sang Sooth 
Korea’s national anthem. Mr. Kim’s 
case now moves to the Korean Su- 
preme Court, whose verdict can be re- 
viewed by President Chun. 

Barbara Slavin 
and Milt Frendenbeim 
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■ carter's crushing defeat. Whatever deadlinef 
sure may have existed because of the American*’ 
tions had faded. Mr. Carter was no longer undej 
euh to finish the negotiations and bring the Aig 
cans home. He will try to do so to conclude hj 
ministration oh a memorable ana affirmative 
But if the Iranians are recalcitrant, they will " 
start all over with Ronald Reagan. , 

In his first press conference as President-^ 

Mr. Reagan said he hoped the Iranians did not "lj 
any ideas that there will be profit to them in wai, 1 J m 

any period of time" to free the hostages. “We vj 1 1 1 ^ 

those people home,” he said. But he left response y 
ity until his inauguration to President Carter. .'*> 

The Iranian Parliament said it would release a ^ ♦'•iSk 

United States “criminals” In return for the Ifr M I 1 1 W 
ment of these conditions : ,3j I ^ 

• The United States must pledge that it will hq> 

t erf ere in the affairs of Iran. > 

• The United States must unfreeze all of Iran'j ... 

sets and put them at the disposal of Iran. _ ' > 

• The United States must abrogate and cancer 

economic and financial decisions and measi ■' -• 

against Iran and must take the necessary meas. •: 

to cancel all claims filed against Iran. - • v r*rv 

• The United States must retum.tbe assets erf ' .. sy 

deceased Shah and recognize Iran’s rights to ther ' * 1 . 

- , , Once the United States agreed to the terms, i 

Relatives of American hostages unfold a flag In Pennsylvania ceremony marking a full year or capuviiy. weare - iI10 t fulfilled immediately, the hostages .w,.. > r _ 

be released in groups as the conditions were met 

■y y 4 Algerians,, serving as message-carriers, have been This “release as you go” plan was not accept* ; j 

J I o tnA unable to act as intermediaries. And no Iranian Washington wanted a formula under which all i*' - r . 

Ill UC I lie seemed willing to run the political risk of negotiating would be agreed upon and all the Americans 

directly with “the great Satan.” be freed together. Many of Iran’s conditions dea;.V _«■’»•' , ^ ... 

: The week started on a hopeful note for President . with return of the Shah’s wealth and theabrogr;., ! r ' 

\ JL carter, apparently signaling a break in the year-long of pending claims were clearly beyond the — 

J II P I .fin ^ I SI T| T standoff. The Iranian Majlis or parliament, domi- powers of the Administration. The Iranians aJ^TT-r - ” — 

f ^ vLAXX v nated by a fundamentalist, Islamic, anti -American vived a threat to bold “spy trials, “t If the Or 

political party, agreed on conditions for the hostages’ States failed to comply with the conditions, they ? 

T y j ' release. The terms, first enunciated by Ayatollah Iranian courts would “punish the criminals.?’ - -i\ 

ri l—l /^vr}T n ry*Pi Khomeini on Sept. 12, were unacceptable to the ■ Mr.. Carter avoided any mention of threat oroL rf _ 

LX JL 1UO LdfL^ United States. Nevertheless they appeared to be negative aspects. The United States, he said.* 

O negotiable and were much closer to what could even- Iieved the terms formed “a positive basis” fora* < 

— i # tually be accepted than Iran’s earlier demands for an tion. He added that the United States would .'abjO 

I lj fq American admission of wrongdoing and an apology. in accordance with its laws and Constitution qroM 

J PJ/ f 1 1 I gA Ilf 1| I V Mr. Carter, who had beer, waiting for weeks for basis that “preserves our national honor. 

* w Iran to proclaim its “conditions," received the news Unable to accept all the Iranian terms as^TI ^ 

at 4 A.M. Sunday in Chicago, in the waning hours of the United States prepared a comprehensive - 

his unsuccessful campaign for re-election. He flew spouse that would attempt to produce -a positive ' 

back to Washington and held meetings all day with press! on but nevertheless would require somfem 

By Bernard GWERTZMAN senior advisers. Finally, he broke into the televised cessions by Iran. On Friday, the Administration^^ 

; football games to announce that the Iranian propos- ready to send the document, but it was stUi 

iSHINGTON — Barring yet another unforeseen als appeared to offer “a positive basis” for resolving through the Algerians, to learn whether Iran'sSw^K 

Lck, the Americans held hostage in Iran for more the crisis. Secretary of State Edmund S. Muskie said tion was flexible and' whether the Iranians inlKt 

a year should be coming home before Ronald later that he found the “progress” encouraging. stood the limits of American law. The impreg^^R 

;an is inaugurated in January, United States in Iran, the militants celebrated the first anniver- was growing that Iran was ready to be flexible. $ 
dators are cautiously predicting. sary of their seizure of the hostages by announcing to Iranian officials Indicated understanding of the ) ' 

r the first time since April, American officials Ayatollah Khomeini that they would transfer “re- to repay legitimate debts to Americans and at 

openly talking of the probable release of the 52 sponsibility” for the Americans to the Iranian Gov- and spoke of putting several billion dollars of tb [ --- 

ges. After several days of study, delayed only emment. And Teheran named Algeria as an inter- sets into a special escrow account to cover claim: j 

uesday’s election results, the Carter A dm Inis- rpwtigry fnr handling details of the deal - But tb 5 ** divisions persist in Teheran was dei 1 T 

in was readying its formal response to Iran's As Americans went to the polls, the. Ir anians ap- strated yesterday when Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, tht! I 
itions for the ending the crisis. The signs from, pea red to underscore their eagerness to resolve the mer Foreign Minister who has long called for the V 

ra n we re mixed but, on the whole, encouraging, crisis, saying the United States must reply as soon as tages’ release, was arrested for making dispara_ J 

suggested that, despite internal bickering, Aya- possible, and publicly, to their conditions. However, . remarks about fundamentalist Islamic runniD- — - — 

i Ruhollah Khomeini and the lesser figures who 1 the State Department, sensing that the leverage was state television. ■ ■ 

ran’s Government and Parliament had reached shifting ac last in this country’s favor, began to act . Concentrating on terms for the hostages' relb- 
isensus that the crisis with the United States more aloof, saying that the conditions required serf- . few experts in Washington were ready to think a, _ . . , n . 

d be ended. However, Washington and Teheran ous study and that there was no point in negotiating the future of Irani an-Ameri can relations, aftei ,1 ."J, 

rave not been able to open a give-and-take dia- through the press. • hostages were returned. Their Inclination vraj!.! -V.j . 

on a formula to resolve their differences. The The momentum was further slowed by President leave that subject for Mr. Reagan. 

'- v r Dodge. 

: *t?.yrr : Kart- ;* 

■ 7^: More- • 

' ‘r-i.i: .. 

Helsinki Review This Week May Show Just How Sour East-West Relations 

r .. . ^ „ 


Hope Is the 
One Constant 
In Hostage 
Negotiations 

By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

WASHINGTON — Barring yet another unforeseen 
setback, the Americans held hostage in Iran for more 
than a year should be coming home before Ronald 
Reagan is inaugurated in January, United States 
negotiators are cautiously predicting. 

For the first time since April, American officials 
were openly talking of the probable release of the 52 
hostages. After several days of study, delayed only 
by Tuesday’s election results, the Carter Adminis- 
tration was readying its formal response to Iran's 
conditions for the ending the crisis. The signs from. 
Teheran were mixed but, on the whole, encouraging. 
They suggested that, despite internal bickering. Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini and the lesser figures who 
run Iran’s Government and Parliament had reached 
a consensus that the crisis with the United States 
should be ended. However, Washington and Teheran 
still have not been able to open a give-and-take dia- 
logue on a formula to resolve their differences. The 


Algerians,, serving as message-carriers, have been 
unable to act as intermediaries. And no Iranian 
seemed willing to run the political risk of negotiating 
directly with “the great Satan. ” 1 

The week started on a hopeful note for President 
Carter, apparently signaling a break in the year-long 
standoff. The Iranian Majlis or parliament, domi- 
nated by a fundamentalist, Islamic, anti-Aiherican 
political party, agreed on conditions for the hostages’ 
release. The terms, first enunciated by Ayatollah 
Khomeini on Sept. 12, were unacceptable to the 
United States. Nevertheless they appeared to be 
negotiable and were much closer to what could even- 
tually be accepted than Iran’s earlier demands for an 
American admission of wrongdoing and an apology. 

Mr. Carter, who had beer, waiting for weeks for 
Iran to proclaim its “conditions,” received the news 
at 4 A.M. Sunday in Chicago, in the waning hours of 
his unsuccessful campaign for re-election. He flew 
back to Washington and held meetings all day with 
senior advisers. Finally, he broke into the televised 
football games to announce that the Iranian propos- 
als appeared to offer “a positive basis” for resolving 
the crisis. Secretary of State Edmund S. Muskie said 
later that he found the “progress” encouraging. 

In Iran, the militants celebrated the first anniver- 
sary of their seizure of the hostages by announcing to 
Ayatollah Khomeini that they would transfer “re- 
sponsibility” for the Americans to the Iranian Gov- 
ernment. And Teheran named Algeria as an inter- 
mediary for handling details of the deal. 

As Americans went to the polls, the. Iranians ap- 
peared to underscore their eagerness to resolve the 
crisis, saying the United States must reply as soon as 
possible, and publicly, to their conditions. However, . 
the State Department, sensing that the leverage was 
shifting ac last in this country’s favor, began to act . 
more aloof, saying that the conditions required seri- 
ous study and that there was no point in negotiating 
through the press. 

The momentum was further slowed by President 
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By JAMES M. MARKHAM 

MADRID — Is detente dead or just critically ill? 
That should become clearer on Tuesday when the 35 
European and North American states that signed the 
Helsinki accords in 1975 gather in Madrid to examine 
all the broken and unfulfilled promises on security, 
cooperation and human rights. 

The international climate for the conference could 
hardly be worse. Soviet troops occupy Afghanistan. 
In Poland, the emergence of an independent labor 
union has unnerved other East European regimes 
and raised the specter of Soviet intervention. Fearful 
of catching the “Polish disease,” East Germany, in 
clear violation of the Helsinki agreements, has 
sharply limited visits by West Germans and Poles. 

Last month, 7,900 scientists and engineers from 44 
non-Communist nations suspended relations with 
Soviet organizations to protest the persecution of col- 
leagues such as Andrei Sakharov and Yuri Orlov, the 
imprisoned physicist who had tried to monitor Mos- 
cow’s compliance with the Helsinki agreements. 
Last week, Mr. Orlov managed to smuggle out a 
statement from his labor camp in the Urals calling 
for a full discussion of Soviet human rights violations 
at the Madrid conference. In the message, passed to 
foreign correspondents by his wife, Irina, Mr. Orlov 
also said he would go on a hunger strike on the con- 
ference’s opening day. Some Soviet Jewish dissi- 
dents plan a three-day fast to protest Government 
limitations on Jewish emigration. 

Detente Cuts Two Ways 

Western countries have taken their commitments 
to respect “fundamental freedoms” more seriously, 
but detente as defined in the so-called Helsinki Final 
Act is a two-way street. The Carter Administration's 
post-Afghanistan restrictions on the sale of grain and 
technology to Moscow are arguably violations of the 
accords. Ronald Reagan, the President-erect, has • 
openly questioned the value of the Madrid meeting. 

The value may be determined to a great extent by. 
the agenda. The subject of heated debate since the 
preparatory session opened Sept. 9, it still was not re- . 
solved last week. The Soviet Union and its Warsaw 
Pact allies, fearing the conference will be turned into 
a pulpit from which the United States and other 
democracies denounce Communist si ns against the 
Hel sinki Final Act, are trying to limit the time de- 
voted to reviewing compliance with the accords and 
to increase that alloted to introducing new proposals. 
Haggling over the agenda seems likely to run up to 
the 11th hour and could even leave the conference 
without an agreed agenda an opening day . 

The last two months of procedural wrangling are 
the surface signs of a profound divergence of percep- 
tion on what Helsinki was all about. The idea of a 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
was originally a Soviet one, and Leonid I. Brezhnev 
saw the accords as consecrating Europe's postwar 
boundaries. The West deman (fed hi return toe final 
act's “third basket” on human rights, but nothing the 
Russians have done since Helsinki suggests they 
ever took these commitments seriously. 

“Tliere is a fundamental flaw In thfa Helsinki pro- 
cess," said the chief of one Western delegation last 
J Pe ® k * “Ou tbe one hand, we think that the 'third bas-. 
ket_ will lead to a gradual evolution, an opening of toe 
societies of Eastern Europe — that broader human 
contacts, newspapers, journalists moving around 
^Hl slowly make them more liberal. On the. 
other hand, we think that every few years we can 
meet, in Belgrade, in Madrid, and assail the Commu- 
nist states for not respectinghuman ri gh ts — in other 
words, for not evolving as we think they should to- . 
ward democracy. And that makes them ever more, 
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intransigent and fearful of the Helsinki process. 

From the perspective of toe Communist elites that, 
rule the Soviet bloc states, the human rights “bas- 
ket” has become positively subversive. After the ac- 
cords were signed, small Helsinki monitoring groups 
. sprang up throughout the Eastern bloc; one by one, 
the authorities have dismantled them, suggesting 
deep uneasiness. 

Some Western European diplomats believe that 
the Soviet Union has decided that it must fundamen- 
tally revise, or even scuttle, the Helsinki process to 
muffle the emphasis that Western countries want to 
give to the jailing of dissidents, toe Invasion of Af- 
ghanistan and the Jamming of foreign radio broad- 
casts. The worst-case scenario for the forum would 
have the Madrid gathering break up without having 
fixed the time and place for the next review. Ruma- 
nia has already offered to be the host. 

The death of the Helsinki process — which might 

symbolically be taken as the death of detente 

would upset West Europeans, especially West Ger- 
many, and demoralize neutral Yugoslavia and Fin- 
land which see ongoing dialogue In the Helsinki con- 
tekt as a guarantee of their sovereign Independence. 
Failure would also be a sharp Wow to human rights 
campaigners in Eastern Europe. The gloomiest in- 
terpretation of Soviet behavior among delegates here 
is that the Kremlin has decided that a mJUtaty “solu- 


tion in Poland is probably inevitable and do 
want to have a full-dress conference on detente 
way as Soviet tanks rumble into Warsaw. 
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Optimists argue that tte HSshS^Wtform is&^* 
interesting and useful to toe Russians. At a meeif 01 Df the rktTpS 
last month, toe Warsaw Pact states announced 
desire to see toe Madrid meeting followed by oSff 8 * ca^L d ’ 
discuss disarmament in Eurooe. One aim of 
longstanding Soviet project^m ban the enlaJ gasoUn ® 
® di SS “gfrary blocs, which woulde$5 
tiwly keep Spain from joining the North Atla*^ 

TVe^y Organization. The Warsaw Pact comnmnK Pment : 

also hinted at receptiveness to an old French ideated = 

S 8 ™*® 811 conference toarw&^re rea »» 
begin by discussing confidence-building measC^s n , ( ,* ni ajor«fe 

It had been conventional wisdom in Madrid l^ !t iSS^ Usts 
■even In the preparatory phase, toe Soviet uL Ca bout 
1 s ? Uc ^ Unlted State s ItiAectnr a 

A “ewer bit of convefltionaJaSjJ^f^ces, 
of Ronald Reagan, who has [Somber 

rh^ w^r?» 0f * of detente, win open fissure^ ^oni ' 
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By EDVIN MCDOWELL 

A Dodge dealer ki Mount Kisco, 
N.Y., offers an unusual optional extra: 
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version of the Escort contains parts 
manufactured in the United States. 

Only a few months ago the talk in the 
auto industry was about the world or 
global car, the economical small car of 
standardized design capable of being 
assembled with components produced 
around (he world and suitable for 
America^ highways. European city 
streets and African trails. The world 
car is on its way — the emblem of the 
new Ford Escort, for example, depicts 
a globe — but today the most noticeable 
trend is toward global car parts, In 
which components from individual 
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a car that is not only assembled in 
America but made entirely with 
American-made parts. Dodge, despite 
the bumper sticker, is a striking exam- 
ple. Almost 15 percent of the Dodge 
Omni and its twin, the Plymouth Hori- 
zon. is manufactured abroad. More- 
over, only the Chrysler Corporation’s 
ability to buy some 300,000 Volkswagen 
engines for the cars staved off an even 
worse financial disaster for the compa- 
ny. 

Yet imported parts are showing up in 
many other American cars as well. The 
new Ford Escort is being assembled in 
three countries and the American ver- 
sion contains parts from nine foreign 
countries. Conversely, the European 


countries are going into increasing 
numbers of cars built by American 
auto manufacturers and their foreign' 
competitors. 

“There’s a lot of talk about the world 
car, but there’s an even more general 
movement toward world components,” 
said Arvid Jouppi, auto analyst for 
John Muir & Company. Adds Robert 
McElwaine, president of the American 
International Automobile Dealers As- 
soc iation, “Imports of com ponen ts by 
domestic companies are rising dramat- 
icaUy.'* * 

It’s all part of a trend in world Indus- 
try, with the large Industrial compa- 
nies concentrating more and more on 
high technology, research, design and 
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f irwEt The Producer Price Index, which 

H mHB, measures change in what manufactur- 
IPjl!®' ers receive In exchange for more than 
- 3.000 products from first purchasers, is 

MS* generally viewed as an accurate har- 
fS > binger of shifts in inflationary trends. 
iPn^U. October’s figure (which showed a 
W * r P^asonaUy adjusted increase of eight- 
r fc ; tenths of a percent from September, or 
v 9.6 percent annually) was lower than 

• expected by most economists, for the 
1 fourth consecutive month. 

The data issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are presented accord- 
ing to product type, (13 industrial and 
: two food), and by processing stage 
; (crude, intermediate and finished). Be- 
i^cause prices for finished goods are 
a closer to what consumers end up pay- 
llM ing than other producer price statis- 
- tics, attention focuses on changes in the 

J S.EB» WW cost of finished products. 

We®* Consumer goods make up 72 percent 

Jol the «m«w good index. Food, which 
. w accounts tor 24 percent of the total, is 

probably ***£»**& togest single component. Cm. 
?!2?corifereflC«? tf . ,‘sumer durables such as cars and fuird' 
into and nondurables such as gasoline 
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Shake-Up 
In Jewelry? 

After nearly a decade of unrivaled 
growth, during which sales have more 
than tripled, the ¥10.5 billion retail jew- 
elry business may be in for a shake-up 
as the Christmas season nears. 

Skyrocketing gold and silver prices. 

Growth in 
Small Cities 

Demographic shifts toward the West 
and South and away from the North- 
east and Middle .West will continue into 
the 1980’s, according to projections 
based on Census Department data and 
other indicators of urban growth and 
decline. But the movement will be to 
smaller dties, not to already large 
urban areas. •* 

Of the top 30 metropolitan areas iden- 
tified by Sales and Marketing Manage- 
ment magazine as the nation’s most 
rapidly expanding population centers, 
17 are in the West, 11 in the South, two 
in the Middle West and none In the 
■East. The average population increase 
in the 30 areas is projected at 18 percent 
for the 1979-1984 period, but nearly half 
will still have fewer than 200,000 people 
by 1984. Eight of the others are expand- 
ing from a base of one million or more. 

Ten of New York State’s major 
metropolitan areas are projected to be 
among those losing population between 
now and 1984. Of the 44 urban centers 
expected to have the greatest percent* 
age drop in population, 19 are In the 
Northeast. 
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management, and less developed coun- 
tries beginning to acquire skills in 
manufacturing goods. Including auto- 
mobile parts, that they can make 
cheaper and perhaps even better. 
South Korea and Taiwan, for example, 
provide everything from ignition wires 
to intake valves, white Brazil manufac- 
tures entire auto and truck engines. 
"And the trend is going to continue,” 
said Frank Armbruster. director of in- 
terdisciplinary studies at the Hudson 
Institute. “If you can make an equiva- 
lent car for 53,000 or S3.000 less, you do 
it. And in the current economy, the 
pressurecoc -so will remain." 

But Mr. Armbruster thinks it may be 
a mixed blessing. "What does it do to a 
country's military mobility if, for ex- 
ample. it oo longer has people to make 
engines?” he asked. “During World 
War II we depended on civilian skttis to 
support us in a conventional war. We 
shifted people from making sewing ma- 
chines to making machine guns. What 
if you no longer have those skills?” 
Moreover, he said, “What about a 
small couniry that specializes in mak- 
ing certain auto parts to supply the U.S- 
or Japanese market if the bottom drops 
out of the auto market? It could have a 
devastating effect on such countries.” 

Auto ports are big business — an esti- 
mated $50 billion a year for the origi- 
nal-equipment market alone. Imported 
parts and components totaled $6.8 bil- 
lion last year, according to Mr. McEl- 
waine, while William A. Raftery, presi- 


Ford Escort 

Nine countries supply parts for Ford's 
new fuel-efficient Escort. 

JIPW Manual transaxles 

SHBI Shock absorber struts 

MM. Rear brake assembly 

MfTJIII Steering gears 

ITJU-f Engine cylinder heads 

FRANCE Hub and bearing 

clutch assembly 

MEMO Door lift assembly 

TAIWAN Wiring 

WEST Valve-guide bushing 

GERMANY 

Source. Ford Motor Company 


dent of the Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, estimates 
that imports of Japanese auto parts 
soared to more than $2.6 billion last 
year, from $163 million in 1979. 

This is a dramatic turnabout from 
not too long ago, when almost all the 
equipment in a car originated in the 
country of manufacture. A survey 
earlier this year by Arthur Andersen Sc 
Company and the University of Michi- 
gan ("U.S. JlmtQmotlve Industry 
Trends”) indicates that Detroit will 
import 10 percent of its parts by 1985 
and 15 percent by 1990. 

Meanwhile, American auto parts 
makers have begun moving overseas. 
Borg-Wamer, for example, is already 


high interest rates, credit controls and 
the recession combined to hit retail 
jewelers hard during the first half of 
the year. According to a survey of 300 
retail jewelers conducted by Jewelers’ 
Circular, a leading trade publication, 
first-half sales were only 8 percent 
higher than In the last year. 

Big retailers have coped by running 
sales, living off Inventory and retag- 
ging merchandise to reflect new costs. 
Stocks have only recently been ex- 
panded to cope with the busiest and 
most profitable time of the year. 

The outlook for smaller operators is 
more problematic. A drop in demand 
during the first three quarters kept In- 
ventories large. High interest rates and 
Inflated gold and silver prices were fur- 
ther disincentives for buying addition- 
al, more-expensive stock. If business 
picks up, many "mom and pop” stores 
could be caught short of inventory. 

If sales do quicken, Ronald Reagan’s 
election may be a major reason. "A lot 
of major department stores were get- 
ting worried about inventories a few 
weeks ago," said Mitchell Gilbert, an 
editor at Jewelers* Circular. "Immedi- 
ately after the election, they started to 
talk optimistically. 


Metropolitan markets with the greatest 
projected growth in population 



Actual 

— 1 - 4 *-^ 

pGfSWKTOfl 

1979* 

Percent 

change 

1979-1984 

Olympia (Wish.) 

118.7 

+30.4 

WdilaiHMCannswtok- 

(Wash.) 

133.6 

+26.0 

Boise (Idaho) 

160.1 

+24.2 

Fort Mytf»*Caps Coral 
(Ra.) 

199.7 

+22.6 

RlvsrildsSafl 

Bernard! noOntario 

(Calll.) . 

1,454.8 

+ 22.3 


m thousands 


-And Losing 

Metropolitan markets with ttw greatest 
projected declines in population 


Jersey City (NJ.) 
Jamestown (N.Y.) 
WteMUFattafTssJ 
Ut ks4tomefN.Y.| 
Pueblo (Coio.) 


Actual Percent 

population change 
1979* 1979-1904 

550.4 -8.3 

141.2 • -6.1 
128.6 -5.4 

322.5 -5.3 

123.4 -5.1 


* In thousands 

Soureo: SatoMandMarkotlnqManagamont. 
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established in Japan. Australia and Eu- 
rope. “In Japan we have a joint ven- 
ture with Japanese partners, and we 
deliver about 95 percent of our output to 
Japanese auto manufacturers, pri- 
marily for export," said Thomas 
Hague, area director for Asia, Its big- 
gest items tor the Japanese market are 
automatic transmissions and seat 
belts, but elsewhere overseas Boig- 
Wamer manufacturers clutches, axles 
and emission control devices. 

The main reason for this Interna- 
tional division of labor Is economic, the 
fact that certain countries can perform 
functions cheaper because of lower 
labor costs or greater access to raw 
materials. Workmanship also plays a 
part. Italy, for example, has proven 
especially adept at die-castlng alumi- 
num, and Fiat helped Ford solve engi- 
neering problems with Its new British- 
bufit Escort engine. 

Cars have increasingly been losing 
their national Identity, particularly 
since the General Motors Cbevetie 
went into production in Brazil In 1972 
and was soon manufactured in five 
ocher nations. The American-built Che- 
vette contains automatic transmis- 
sions from France and door hinges 
from Vest Germany. 

But national politics is involved also. 

A number of governments require that 
cars assembled in their countries con- 
tain a high proportion of domestically 
produced components. And the Nissan 
Motor Company’s recent decision to lo- 
cate a Daxsun small-truck as- 
■""""I sembly plant in Tennessee was 
reportedly made largely in 
hopes of staving off quotas de- 
manded by Detroit auto 
makers and labor unions. 

The Cleveland-based Eaton 
Corporation manufactures hy- 
draulic lifters and intake and 
exhaust valves at several sites 
in Europe. It manufactures 
valves in Spain for autos built 
in Britain, provides parts for 
Volkswagen engines built in 
West Germany that are then 

$1,106 
J - 1972 


Motors’ "J” car. scheduled for next 
year, was partly designed in Europe by 
Opel. G.M.’s West German subsidiary, 
and will be assembled in the United 
Stares, Canada, Australia, Brazil and 
South Africa. 

In what would be a significant step. 
Japan's Toyota is negotiating with 
Ford for the possibility of establishing 
an auto factory In the United States 
capable of making up to 600,000 cars a 
year, the investment and output to be 
shared between Ford and Toyota deal- 
era. If it works out, that will be one step 
beyond Volkswagen’s 1978 decision to 
begin assembling Rabbits In Pennsyl- 
vania. VW. which is considering a sec- 
ond American plant, helped offset high 
labor costs in Germany by importing 
entire engines and other major compo- 
nents from Latin America. 

Spokesmen tor the Big Three gener- 
ally downplay the significance of for- 
eign parts in their products, even 
though their affiliates and subsidiaries 
are the source of many of those parts, 
because it is a source of some embar- 
rassment that they are increasingly 
relying on foreign workmanship at the 
same time some Industry officials are 
seeking quotas on Imported cars. A 
General Motors spokesman, for exam- 
ple, said only about 1 percent of G.M. 
parts in the United States come from 
abroad, while Ford says that 94 percent 
of the value, of its product is produced 
in North America. 

But the Lsuzu Motor Company, in 
which General Motors has a 34 percent 
equity share, will soon be delivering 

400.000 transaxles a year to G.M. -affili- 
ated companies outside the United 
States and will supply G.M. with 

100.000 transmission and engine sets 

$2,09a 

1^97^ 


$1,443 

^ 1974 


cylinder engines from the Mitsubishi 
Motors Corporation, of which its owns 
15 percent. Mitsubishi engines are 
available on Chrysler’s new front- 
wbeel-drive "K" cars, the Dodge Arles 
and Plymouth Reliant. 

The American Motors Corporation 
has entered an agreement with Re- 
nault, which recently increased its 
holding in A.M.C. to 46 percent, to build 
a French-designed medium-sized car 
In the United States m 1982-83 that will 
contain about one-half French parts. 

It is not just Detroit and its partners 
whose cars are taking on an increas- 
ingly international look. Saab and Lan- 
cia are Jointly developing cars for the 
European market for the mid-1980's. 
Fiat and Peugeot are jointly bulding 
light-duty trucks, they will jointly 
produce a million engines a year and 
they will jointly make steering sys- 
tems. Citroen and Fiat are beginning a 
joint a small utility vehicle manufac- 
turing operation in Italy, and the two of 
them are engaged in auto research 
projects with Volkswagen, Volvo, Re- 
nault and British Leyland. 

Integration is relatively easy in Eu- 

$3,385 
I 1979 1 


$3,141 

^97^ 


$2,557 

1977 



shipped to the United States, and it 
supplies parts from its Saginaw, Mich., 
facility for the Ford Erika being built 
in Britain. It is also building a valve 
plant In Mexico with a Mexican part- 
ner. 

Carrying the concept of commonality 
a step further. Ford introduced the 
Fiesta, designed and developed in Eu- 
rope, assembled in three countries, and 
which includes an engine from Britain 
and Spain, windshield glass from Okla- 
homa. road wheels from Belgium, a 
transmission from France, a distribu- 
tor from Northern Ireland and a fuel 
tank from West Germany. 

Ford’s newest world car, the Escort, 
a front-wheel drive subcompact, is 
being assembled simultaneously in the 
United States, Britain and Germany 
and some of Its components are made 
in Japan (transaxles), Italy (cylinder 
heads), Brazil (rear brakes), Mexico 
(door-lilt assembly), Taiwan (wire) 
and Britain (valves). The automatic 
transmission for the European Escort 
will be made at Batavia, Ohio, and 
shipped across the Atlantic. General 


annually for small trucks. lsuzu, which 
also makes Chevrolet's Luv mini truck, 
will also supply an undetermined 
amount of diesel engines for the Che- 
vette. Conversely, G.M. supplies trans- 
mission systems for Japanese heavy- 
duty vehicles. 

Ford plans to manufacture air-condi- 
tioner compressors, alternators, 
starter motors and car motors In Singa- 
pore, and last year it bought a 25 per- 
• cent interest in-Toyo Kogyb; the fourth 
largest Japanese auto maker (Mazda 
cars). Toyo Kogyo not only supplies 
transaxles for the Escort but also 
makes the Courier pickup truck sold 
under the Ford name in the United 
States. "When Ford put out bids for 
front-wheel-drive transaxles about 18 
months ago the bidding was furious,” 
said Borg-Wamer’s Mr. Hague. "We 
got close but the project went to Toyo 
Kogyo." 

Chrysler will receive components 
from Peugeot In return for helping Eu- 
rope’s largest manufacturer sell its 
cars in the United States, and it is buy- 
ing several hundred thousand four- 


THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 


The prime rate climbed last week to 

15.5 percent from 14.5 percent. The rate 
that banks charge their most credit- 
worthy customers peaked last April at 
20 percent and had fallen as low as 10.75 
percent during the summer. 

The unemployment rate edged up to 
7.6 percent of the work force last month 
from 7.5 percent in September. 

Businessmen welcomed Ranald Rea- 
gan’s election. Sharply increased de- 
fense spending and a freer hand for the 
oil industry were among the changes 
forecast. 

The money supply declined by $500 
million in the week ended Oct. 29, after 
adjustment of the previous week’s fig- 
ure, the Federal Reserve reported. 

Gold prices dropped below the $600 
mark in Europe for the first time in five 
months on Friday. They recovered in 
late New York trading to close just 
above $600. The dollar continued to 
strengthen as interest rates moved 
higher. 


Reagan Market 

The First Reagan Rally (opti- 
mists are sure there'll be more) 
ended after a day, the victim of re- 
lentlessly rising interest rates. On 
the day after Mr. Reagan was elect- 
ed, stocks soared by 15.96 points on . 
record volume of 84.1 million 
shares. Floor traders were euphor- 
ic. The next day, however, as banks 
increased their prime rate, the Dow 
Jones industrial average fell 17.75 
points. It dropped further Friday 
but managed a net gain on the week 
of 7,93, finishing at 932.42. 


Aoto sales fell by 7.9 percent in Octo- 
ber from the same month last year, do- 
mestic makers reported. 

Sales at chai n stores improved mod- 
erately in October. Sears reported a 
gain of 2.7 percent; K mart and Mobil’s 
Montgomery Ward, 92 percent; Pen- 
ney, 3.4, and Woolworth, 7.6 percent. 

Fan AmV president resigned after 
two years, in a surprise move. Dan 
Colussy, 53 years old, plans to continue 
as a consultant to William Sea well, 
chairman, who will assume Mr. Col us- 
sy’s duties. At the Evan-Picone divi- 
sion of. Palm Beach Inc., Irving Spital- 


nick was dismissed as president, a post 
he had held since 1969. 

• 

Dow Chemical plans to expand in the 
drug industry with the $260 million pur- 
chase .of Richardson-Merreli’s ethical 
pharmaceutical business. 

• 

Coca-Cola's net fell 16 percent in the 
third quarter. Boeing reported a 5.4 
percent gain and Greyhound a 6.6 per- 
cent increase. American Motors said it 
lost $156 million in its fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30. 


The New York Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED NOV. 7, 1980 
[Conaolkiatad] 

Company S«lM Lsat NalChnQ 

LTVCorp 3,105,100 16% + 3 

Booing 2,714,200 36% + 1 

IBM 2,522,800 B7V4 + 1% 

Amor TAT 2,109,300 49% - % 

Mobfl 2,037,000 73% + V* 

Texacolne 1,600,700 38% + % 

GutfOU 1 ,609,900 41 Vi + 1% 

SoaroRoeb — 1,481,400 15% ... 

AtffUchff 1,455,800 83% + 3% 

Unit Tech 1,356,300 55 + 5% 

Gen Motors 1,336,200 4914 + 1 


rope, where the Common Market has 
encouraged it by reducing trade barri- 
ers among member countries. But it is 
much more difficult elsewhere, be- 
cause many countries impose high im- 
port duties and have laws requiring the 
use of domestically produced compo- 
nents. Ford do Brasil, for example, 
used to import most of its supplies, but 
its cars and trucks now have as much 
as 98 percent local content. 

There are' problems' In - the United 
States as well, where Federal mileage 
standards require companies to use 75 
percent domestic content in cars 
counted toward corporate-average fuel 
economy. As a result, G.M. has stopped 
selling in the United States the Buick 
Opel cars made by lsuzu and it plans to 
phase out imports of Luv trucks. 

Meanwhile, a number of Japanese 
auto parts manufacturers, prodded by 
the powerful Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, are considering 
setting up operations in the United 
States to manufacture everything from 
radiators to oil seals to cables to 
springs. 


Genesco will liquidate its 122-store 
S. H. Kress chain. The company, un- 
able to find a buyer for the chain as an 
entity, plans to sell off the stores piece- 
meal and will attempt to sell the Kress 
name. 


Reliance Group disclosed that it had 
purchased 5.2 percent of the Class A 
common stock of The New York Times 
Company. Reliance, headed by the 
financier Saul P. Steinberg, is an insur- 
ance-based conglomerate. 


Standard A Poor's 

400 Indus! 155.0 144.9 147.5 4-2.34 

20 Trans ......... 23.4 22.2 22.6 +0 32 

40 Utils 52.3 49.7 50.3 -0 52 

40 Financial 13.0 12.2 T2.3 -0.10 

500Stodks 135 6 127 2 129.1 +1 71 


Dow Jonas 

30 bid ust 962.5 924.4 932.4 +7.93 

20 Trans 379.3 359 B 363.2 +1.91 

15 Utfls 114.0 108 5 109 9 -1 05 

66 Combo ,370.9 350.8 353.8 +1.73 


The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED NOV. 7, 1980 


K Mart 

1,317,800 

19% 

... 

(Consolidated) 




Bank Amer 

1,303,800 

23 

- % 

Comufly 

Sates 

LOU 

NfliClma 

DowChem 

1 ,220,300 

31% 

- H 

GifCan 

3,321,800 

ISM 

- 1'4 

Rich Men 

1,213,000 

35 

+ 2% 

HouOilM 

1,099,300 

37V« 

- 2% 





DomePetr 

919,900 

54H 

- 2* 

MARKET DIARY 

Lest 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

Nat Patent 

816,400 

11 

+ 2V a 


Advances 

DedBnes 

Total laaues 

Naw Highs 

NSW LOWS ...nHfnnHM. 


988 1,389 

2,111 2,138 


VOLUME JJJ To ££ 

t4P.M, N«w York Ckaw) ° 

Total Sdas 209,885.660 0,547,807,753 

Sams Psr. 1979. 129.58 7,189 6.971.112JS4 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

Hah Low Last Change 

Naw York Stock Exchange 

indust .. .. 9Q 41 86.68 87.44 +1.37 

Trsnsp 73.87 71.45 71.64 +0 68 

Utils 38 52 37.22 37 34 -0.28 

Finance 67.84 85.18 65.27 -0.60 

Compoette - 76.80 73.84 74.35 +0.82 


Earth Reres — 729,900 55'/> + Hi 

Wang B. .......... 712,700 39*4 ... 

ImperOUA 593,500 29% - 2% 

HealthCtim. 590,800 22 + 4tt 

HuskyOG ........ 583,100 14% - % 

BowVaJley 513,200 19% - % 

MARKET DIARY j= gs 

Advanced 354 262 

Dscilnad .....1 442 548 

Total issues 946 942 

New Highs ................... 68 63 

New Lows ....... ....... 28 22 


VOLUME »■»» v *w 

C4P5 ttewYorkCtas-J W «* ToDa * 

Total Salas 34,053,425 1.384.998,800 

Sams Per. 1979. 15,611,125 932,817,735 
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What’s On Trial in Washington 


The 1980 Presidential election provided a reverber- 
ating answer. What was the question : 

(A) Do you dislike Jimmy Carter? 

(B) Do you disapprove of the way he has handled 
the economy? 

(C) Do you disapprove of liberalism? 

Mr. Carter is sure that the right answer was not 
(A). Ronald Reagan is sure that it was (B). People of 
liberal instinct have been quick to assume that the 

crushing Republican victory made it (C). 

Mr. Carter may or may not be right. Mr. Reagan is 
surely right about the importance of the economy in the 
campaign. And many liberals are, just as surely, 
wrong to rush for the sackcloth and ashes. The Carter 
economic programs did not fail because they were lib- 
eral. The Reagan programs will not succeed or fail be- 
cause they are conservative. The issues of the economy 
and energy are too tough to yield to ideology. 


sponsibility, compassion and, if you will, liberalism. 
Such manifestations of social conscience are probably 
incorporated irreversibly into the American political 
soul. The President-elect expresses bis commitment to 
things like Social Security and Federal help for New 
York City. There are, no doubt, passionate fights ahead 
about programs on the old liberal agenda. But they will 
be secondary. The hard job will be finding solutions to 
new problems. 


The wonder, indeed the miracle, of the era is that 
liberal instincts have survived so handsomely, It is 
easy for Americans to be generous during good times. 
When a rising tide raised all the boats in the 60’s, they 
created a cornucopia of social welfare programs. Now, 
though they have felt pinched over several years, their 
social conscience endures. For instance, 15 years ago, 
the national effort against hunger consisted of $250 mil- 
lion in dried beans, powdered milk and other surplus 
commodities for 3 million people. This year, the nation 
will give out $10 billion in food stamps, for supermarket 
food, to more than 20 million people. 

That is only one of many displays of continuing re- 


A leading example is American reliance on foreign 
oil. It imperils our diplomatic interests, costs us $90 bil- 
lion a year and leaves us vulnerable to the shocks of 
supply interruption. By now, almost everyone knows 
that the sensible way to reduce' oil imports is to in- 
crease the price of oil. President Carter took the hard 
step by transcending traditional liberalism and remov- 
ing Federal controls on that price. 

With respect to the economy, it is even harder to 
decide what to do in the first place, ideology notwith- 
standing. Republicans already seem as tormented as 
the Democrats ever were. Mr. Reagan talks of enact- 
ing some tax cuts quickly. Senator Dole, the new Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, worries about the infla- 
tionary effect of the larger three-year Reagan program, 
to cut taxes. Neither ideological side knows how to re- 
duce inflation without driving Up unemployment. 

This is obviously a time for the winners to be 
gleeful and the losers to be introspective. Yet conserva- 
tives dare not feel satisfied and liberals need not feel 
lost. What was and is on trial in Washington is not ideol- 
ogy but performance. 


A Carcinogen Passes 


Regulators in Washington made an important deci- 
sion last Friday that went almost unnoticed amid the 
final uproar of the election campaign. It signals a sur- 
prising change in the way the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration views substances that might cause cancer. 

For the first time in memory, the agency con- 
sciously — and we t hink reasonably — refused to ban 
the useoTariwddialroa»3iiogenin a cosmetic. The sub- 
stance is lead acetate. It is an ingredient in hair dyes, 
like Grecian Formula, that are widely used to darken 
gray hair. It is also the kind of substance that, in years 
past, the F.D.A. would have been tempted to chase off 
the market. 

There is an argument for banning lead acetate. It 
does cause cancer when fed in high doses to mice Tnd 
rats. When used in hair dyes, tests show, tiny amounts 
of it are absorbed through the skin. And there are other 
ways to dye hair. Some may contend that the public 
should not be exposed to any amount of a carcinogen 
for relatively frivolous reasons. 

But there is a healthy new skepticism about how 
far regulators should go without first proving the ex- 
tent of risk or the value of a ban. Congress blocked the 
agency’s efforts to ban saccharin and the Supreme 


Court overturned a Federal attempt to reduce some 
workers' exposure to carcinogenic benzene. 

The F.D.A.’s restraint in this case is welcome. The 
amount of lead acetate that would be absorbed by 
humans from hair dyes is minuscule — only a half of 
one-millionth of a gram for each application. That is 
less than one percent of the lead that adults absorb 
from food, water and air evezy. days^The qh a ncfet h at 
this amount of lead acetate" \Wiild cause cander is 
therefore very remote. Under a “worst case” risk 
analysis, the dyes would cause one cancer in 5 million 
cases of lifetime use. So the agency sensibly concluded 
that the animal studies proving lead acetate to be a 
carcinogen were not appropriate grounds for banning 
it in hair dyes. 

The relevant law in this case let the F.D.A. exer- 
cise its own judgment. The decision, as it turned out, 
was relatively easy to reach. Nevertheless, an impor- 
tant precedent has been set. The agency has edged 
away from its previous inclination to ban any product 
that contained any amount of a carcinogen. To cling to 
such an extreme position would only have weakened 
confidence in the regulators and eroded their power to 
protect the public against real dangers. 


Tough Case, Ringing Verdict 


Two of the F.B.I.’s highest former officials stand 
convicted of lawless law enforcement. A jury in the na- 
tion’s capital has found Mark Felt and Edward Miller 
guilty of conspiring to violate the civil rights of inno- 
cent citizens in their frantic pursuit of the Weather Un- 
derground eight years ago. It is a saddening verdict, 
that damages two dedicated public servants and fur- 
ther scars a once revered agency. But these regrets 
must yield to satisfaction over a courageous prosecu- 
tion. The verdict is a ringing warning to officials every- 
where: Obey the law even as you enforce it. 

It was not easy, and certainly not popular, for the 
Justice Department to move against the “old" F.B.I., 
even after the revelation of these and other abuses. For 
many, the F.B.I. that J. Edgar Hoover built remains a 
bastion of patriotism and rectitude, and even its ex- 
cesses have been defended as necessary to uproot 
crime, espionage and terrorism. The Weathermen 
were despised and dangerous fugitives whose capture 
the public seemed to demand at any cost. 

Nearly forgotten until the Felt-Miller trial was the 
fact that the victims of the F.B.I.’s “black bag’* jobs — 
warrantless entries and surveillance — were not crimi- 
nal suspects. They were individuals who might have 
known about friends or relatives in the underground. 


Still, many wondered whether.it was fair to bring 
criminal charges against officers who must have 
thought that they were doing their duty. Was there not 
some uncertainty about the ground rules in those tense 
days? Guidelines set forth under Presidents Ford and 
Carter have since made it absolutely clear that a court 
or the Attorney General or even the President must 
approve any search or wiretap or surveillance. But 
were these praiseworthy standards being applied 
retroactively? 

The trial in Washington should have put those con- 
cerns to rest. Chief Judge William Bryant told the jury 
that the law wasn’t all that unclear at the time of these 
black-bag missions — a judgment that will be con- 
tested on appeal. But he also told the jury that it should 
acquit the defendants if it believed, even mistakenly, 
that they had the requisite authorization from superi- 
ors. The verdict of guilty was the reply. 

It took courage to prosecute this case. It will 
hard work to finish the job of reform. The Justice 
Department’s new guidelines for investigators have 
yet to be enacted into law and could still be waived at 
a bureaucratic whim. Presidents Ford and' Carter and 
past Congresses collaborated in the task. The next 
Administration and Congress need to finish it. 


Topics 


Changing Minds 


Supersisters 

A recent traffic jam near Albany 
was*caused by the decision of a local 
contractor to replace the customary 
“Men Working" sign with one reading, 
“People Working” — for the obvious 
reason. Recognizing the handwriting 
on the pavement, New York State now 
plans to neuter all its contraction jobs 
with abstract signs depicting a con- 
struction worker of “indeterminate 
sex,” with shovel and a pile of dirt. 

This is, at best, a perceptual victory. 
Only one in a thousand construction 
workers is now female. Buz then, the 
state expects replacing ail its “Men 
Working" signs will take 10 years. 

At least changes are proceeding on 
the widest possible front. The male 
monopoly in gum-package baseball 
cards has also been burst. The latest 
set of these collectibles bears pictures 
of "contemporary women of outstand- 


ing achievement.” They axe called 
Supersisters. 

The choices range from former 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith to su- 
persurfer Laura Lee Ching. There are 
actresses and authors, attorneys and 
anthropologists, bankers, publishers, 
singers and poets. This effort to 
breach one of the cradles of youthful 
male chauvinism has even attracted a 
grant from the New York State De- 
partment of Education. 

The theory in all this is that educa- 

""Nu 15 believing, and 
believing obviously begins with a hole 
m the ground and bubblegum. 


The Proverbial Goat 

Reports have it that Jiang QIne the 
last Mxa^Mao Zedong, has been recal- 
atrant The trial of the Gang of Few 
of which she is one, is said to have been 


delayed by her refusal to confess her 
guilt in the depredations of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. She Is said to have 
quoted an old proverb to the prosecu- 
tors: “If you are going to beat a dog, 
you should first think of its master,” 
meaning Mao, of course. 

Since the death of Mao in 1976, the 
gang has been the scapegoat for al- 
most everything wrong in China, But 
uiegoat is losing Its usefulness. In this 
pragmatic time, whatever goes wrong 
now has to be blamed on current man- 
agement, as has in fact been done. 
Managerial responsibility Is probably 
the first requirement for increasing 
productivity. So the regime wants to 
get nn with the final ritual of the goat, 
condemning it to exile in some wilder- 
ness, if not to slaughter. 

But Mrs. Mao may have a point. If 
the goat is condemned, what of its 
master? It is a question, and a delay, 
that may be getting Peking’s goat. 


Iran’s Unacceptable Ransom Demands 


To the Editor: 

When the seizure of the United 
States Embassy in Teheran and. the 
imprisonment of its diplomatic per- 
sonnel first burst .upon the interna- 
tional scene, its true meaning was 
briefly concealed- It was presented as 
an act of violence by a band' of stu- 
dents. However, within a very brief 
time that pretense was exposed as a 
barefaced fraud: The detention and 
imprisonment are the acts of the gov- 
eraing authorities. 

Once that fact penetrated the world 
consci o usness , the reaction was in- 
stantaneous and uniform. Such behav- 
ior was far bqyond the limits of accept- 
ability. It was condemned by the U.N. 
It was branded as a violation of inter- 
national law by the World Court and 
denounced as an outrage by innumer- 
able governments. 

The American people were united 
behind a policy which expressed the 
principle that such uncivilized behav- 
ior was not a subject of negotiation, if 
Iran had grievances against the 
United States, those were proper sub- 
jects of diplomatic intercourse. The 
seizure of diplomatic hostages was not 
a permissible step in such diplomacy. 



These principles seemed clear then; 
to me they are equally clear today. No 
one has articulated a challenge to 
them. We are no longer, however, act- 
ing in consonance with these princi- 
ples. Somewhere, somehow, we lost 
our way. . 

Our disorientation began with the Ad- 
ministration’s decision to send a gaggle 



The Frozen- Assets Hurdle 


To the Editor: 

The Government of Iran is reported 
to have proposed four conditions for 
the release of Americans held in viola- 
tion of international law as interpreted 
by ,the International Court of Justice. 
One of those conditions Is to place at 
the disposal of Iran all the Iranian as- 
sets affected by the United States 
freeze order of Nov. 14, 1979. 

This Rggmingly simple condition 
cannot be met by the President under 
the Foreign Sovereign Immunities Act 
of 1976, which permits private claim- 
ants to sue foreign governments in 
United States courts and seems to re- 
move from the executive branch of our 
Government the legal power to super- 
sede the court’s action with a diplo- 
matic settlement. It certainly makes It 
politically difficult, as well as legally 
doubtful, that such a settlement can be 
negotiated. And even if the freeze 
order were rescinded, there would be 
nothing to prevent the holders of Ira- 
nian assets from simply refusing to re- 
turn them to Iranian control, thus forc- 
ing Iran to sue in United States courts, 
with the risk of losing. 

What Is at issue, of course. Is the ter- 
ribly complex pattern of rules die 
United States.has sought to impose on 
the world in disregard of the normal 
^^abess ^Wftt feniatioflai law regard- 
ing international claims. The Ameri- 
can legal approach has been ingen- 
ious, but so far removed from the real- 
ities of world politics and the funda- 
mental legal system that applies be- 
tween states that it can now be seen to 
create more problems than it solves. 


except for claimants with physical 
possession of some foreign state’s as- 
sets, i.e., American banks and fortui- 
tous holders of foreign property. 

An alternative approach, somewhat 
less favorable to the banks and other 
fortuitous holders of Iranian property 
but better attuned to modem political 
and legal realities, would have been to 
replace the United States as the in- 
jured party in Iran , with the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

Under article 94(2) of the Charter of 
the United Nations, which binds Iran 
and die United States, if any party to a 
case fails to perform the obligations 
Incumbent upon It under a judgment 
rendered by the World Court, the other 
party may have recourse to the Se- 
curity Council, which may decide upon 
measures to be taken to give effect to. 
the judgment 

The failure of the Security Council to 
act, through Soviet veto or otherwise, 
or the refusal of Iran to obey s decision 
in the hostage case would have had 
such far-reaching implications for the 
future of the United Nations and the 
role of the United States in that organi- 
zation that long-overdue fundamental 
questions would have been raised, 
with the United States in a morally un- 
assailable position fora change. 

; The fafiure of the United States- to-: 
take advantage of this legal situation 
is inexplicable. 

Alfred P. Rubin 
P rofessor of International Law 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Tufts University 
Medford, Mass., Nov. 3, 1980 


of emissaries presumed to be espe, 
daily acceptable to the Iranians. The . 
first episode was the silly mission com 
flded to Ramsay Clark. The last eptsoc^ 
was the Billy Carter excursion intoO^ . 
diplomacy. In between we were to&f _ 
through various c hannels we were ' 
engaged in negotiations. We were e* . 

Ported to be patient and to wait for thg - 
election of a parliament. We -werT . 
to continue our patience tor t hi‘ 

selection of a govemmenL 

The natural and inevitable cause.. - 
quences of all this was for the whb£ 
world to see the United States policy as 
one which regarded the Iranian actiot 
as legitimate: that the seizure of em, 
bassies and diplomatic personnel war 
a proper subject of negotiation and in/ . ^ 

tereesslon. _«< f \ 

No wonder, then, that we have beesrPT J 1 > 
trifled with. The Iranian leaders sod»> * 
denly discovered that behavior wWcf 
even to them must have appeared out . 
rageous Is treated with respect, ever; ’ i 
with timidity, as the. legitimate subiTl 
jeer of never-ending legislative 
political processes. -. 7, 

All this is errant nonsense. Ail 
waiting with bated breath for the ne»,7 
inscrutable utterance by a savage fa^ 

' natic is shameful, indeed, obscene. 

Iran bastinvaded an American ex$- ' 
bassy. Iran has taken our diplomat^ 
personnel prisoner. These are acts oi ■ 
war. Indeed, even in war, diplomaQi^- 
personnel have been respected.-" 
throughout recorded history. We are - 
de facto, at war with Iran. - . . * ' 

, Now we are offered peace if we paj*.- ° 
ransom. This is unspeakable. . 

Iran has become an outlaw nation; .-' - 
acting in. open defiance of the judg- 
meat of the Court of International Jus 
tice. American voices in denuociatioE. - ' 
of such conduct ought to be heard loud^. 
and clear. All of our friends ought tt~. 
know the depths of our sense of ootj. - 
rage, and all of our enemies ought of . 
be told that we shall not tolerate the es- 
tablishment of this breach' of interna- 
tional conduct as a precedent for fit 
ture misbehavior. 

Iran ought to discover that it < 
live as an outlaw with impunity. We,- . - -• . 
ought to awaken the world to the dai£ l ~ 
ger of such outlawry becoming a habit 
of international behavior. 

In addition, we should organize tL>pp 
use force and, when ready, be pr&|[Co 
pared to use it. The use of force* 
against outlaws is always a proper re « 
spouse. It is highly likely that there (• H 
are some civilized voices left in Iran.; [1 1 
Our program ought to be one which ee 
courages them to speak out against the « 
horde of fanatics which now holds tfcah f 4 ft 

nation in thrall. 

The highest priority must be ac- 
corded- tothe proposition that it be 
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tablished beyond , any doubt that no ne-'.Y 
tion can derive any advantage ffonf 


the seizure of an embassy and the hi 
prisonment of its diplomatic person- , . 
nel. If that lesson is not learned, all - • 

have suffered has been in vain.- .' 5:'.. r 
Simon H. Ri 
N ew York, Nov. 5, 
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A Sweeping Verdict by the United States Electorate 
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To the Editor: 

One of the'most admired columnists 
in the nation has stumbled, seemingly 
as a result of his own myopia. James 
Reston said in his column the day after 
the election. “The sad thing about this 
election ... is that it has not clarified 
the nation’s problems but deepened 
them; not unified the people but 
divided them.” 

That is what Jimmy Carter predict- 
ed. but it simply is not so. With all seg- 
ments of the economy and virtually all 
non-black groupings supporting the 
shift to greater purpose and greater 
conservatism in our government at the 
local, state and national levels, from 
Maine to California and from Florida 
to Alaska, how can an astute observer 
of the body politic say we are now 
more divided? 

I think most Americans share my 
own feelings of relief and gratitude 
that, rather than “a house divided,” 
we voted with a common goal and in 
remarkable harmony. There is no .bit- 
terness now toward the losers. There 
is only prayerful hope for the success 
of the winners in getting this nation 
back on track in the race toward a 
brighter future. 

Blue collar, white collar, Catholic, 
Jew, Protestant, employed and unem- 
ployed, educated and not-so-educated 
— all joined in this massive national 
outpouring of votes for new leadership 
after much disappointment and fail- 
ure. Most of us respect' Jimmy Carter 
for having tried, but he just was not 
good enough, and removing him Is 
simply the noblest reaffirmation of the 
American system. 

How in the world does that deepen 
the “nation’s problems”? Mr. Reston 
has demonstrated a pitiable lack of 
faith in our greatness asa nation. 

John Fulton Lewis 
A lexandria, Va., Nov. 5, 1980 


in bis piety and sincerity, delivered his 
version of the Checkers speech by re- 
counting a conversation he had with 
his 10-year-old daughter. 

Oscar Wilde had it right: “A little 
sincerity is a dangerous thing, and a 
great deal of it Is absolutely fatal. ” Sic 
transit Jimmy Carter. 

Victor Crichton 
N ew York, Nov. 5, 1980 


To the Editor: 

Jimmy Carter was, and is, a good 
man, and be has been a good Presi- 
dent. Too good. He is a reasonable 
man who likes -and understands ad- 
ministrative and political control hs 
well as self-control. Therein lies his 
failing.-His posture of aloof piety and 
sincerity, not eased by “Call me 
Jimmy.” was his undoing. 

During the “debate” — as poor a 
format as was ever devised for any ex- 
change or comparison of ideas — Mr. . 
Reagan' once gave Mr. Carter a look 
that said, “Oh! Come on, man I 
Relax! ”_Mr. Carter, almost Olympian 


To the Editor: 

I am a political moderate who 
regularly votes for whoever seems 
the best candidate, without great re- 
gard fdr -party labels. What I say 
here, I believe, represents the think- 
ing of many millions of American 
voters. It is a warning to both political 
parties. 

To the Republicans-. 

. Your victory at the polls is due more 
to a massive disappointment with 
Jimmy Carter both as a President and 
as a person than to any greatness of 
your own. We shall work with you 
and support you to the best of our 
ability. 

However, should you allow arro- 
gance, greed, crassness and smallness 
of mind to come to the fore, we shall 
sweep you out of office in 1982-84 no 
less surely than we have swept you in. 
Form a Cabinet which includes the 
best liberals and moderates, as well as 
conservatives, and which pursues sin- 
cerely the true good of all the people of 

this land. 

To the Democrats: 

You failed to dissociate yourselves 
from a faltering Administration. You 
showed neither courage nor common 
sense. Clean up your party. See to it 
that your candidates have merit, abil- 
ity and character. If yon offer us weak 
candidates, you will only destroy your- 
selves. 

Many of us will now be looking seri- 
ously toward the beginning of a third 
party. Perhaps It Is time. 

Matthew b. Schwartz 
D etroit, Nov. 5. 1980 




Tothe Editor: - • 

What faces us now for 1964? . . 

A divided and frustrated doctorate - \ 
wants a change, but if President-eleci 
Reagan doesn’t produce, what then? II. 
inflation, high interest rates, unem-.. „ , 
ployment, decline of domestic indu*.- 
try and impotence abroad remain witt '. ... 
us, will our citizens then perceive thal..- 
our regular, past parties don’t fit tbt : .. ' ; 
bill to fill their aspirations? ' , 

Right-wing religious fundamental 
ists (as fundamental as the Irani air 
Ayatollahs themselves) have started* 
to build a base In the United States. of ♦ j 
suburbia across the face of our natic* 
has increased its political power, 'S’Sf’Otpr 
have we seen anti-Semitic vandals i» * k ‘Um 
suburbs increasing their activity. Af** 
cities with their increasing black popti 
lations lose their power in their isola - - - .. 
tion, so we have seen a decreasing com 
cern with their plight and fewer-fundt *•: 
being allocated to ease that plight 
Draft registration is with us as tb€ r • ■- . 
military budget rises. Crime ht =v..': ' 
creases. Hopes decrease. : ~ 

Nineteen hundred' and ei gh ty-faui I * • 

approaches. How long will the Amerfr Vw. : -~- 
can public accept the pendulum of';. „■! 
elections swinging between political 'J ' - 
parties committed to the unia) dww v ' - r 
cratic methods they’ve been taught hi 1 -;-- . 
their schools? Will they accept. a sort^--’ - 
of second-rate status domestically antfr jT’*’ - 

internationally for the fbrseeable ftt^-.' - r 
ture, or will they follow a leader wbc-J- T ->:v . 
promises greater glory to the tune ol -- . 4 •, 

divisive bat stirring marches ? V.- “ - 

. Morris Basijk 7 - - 1 

Plainview, L.I., Nov. 5, 198ff ^ ' 
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The Times welcomes letters from 
readers . Letters for publication must 
include the- writer’s name , address 
and telephone number : Because of the 
large volume of mall received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


To the Editor: ^ 

The Democratic Party is going to>S'T 
nave to begin its search for an appro-/ 
priate candidate right away if we ara^S'il' 
to have a better choice in 1964. It oc~XC 
curs *° m e that we could nominate a; t-" 
Democrat who Is a better actor thani^j' 
Ronald Reagan — Robert Redfordr.^ - 
pertiaps? Nola Healy Lynch '•'* v'r 

New York. Nov. 5, 1960 ’ 
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WASHINGTON — In ih»* w.ike iif Iht* 
Republican Party's nwrepinp victory, 
news items about the fate of Prim? 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's policies 
in Britain may be a belter guide to the 
next four years than the euphoria of 
conservatives or liberal Democrat*' 
fears 


5aK!.? tll6 CS Newspapers that reported Ronald 
Silly “S'Rwffin’s landslide also reported th.it 


o 
e 
lacy, 


iSeTSS. 19 * *!*?** are consi ^‘^ by 
^BUiyCarterg^ ^t^ Bnjalns Conservative Government. 

icy. In between ^J^bland^liat .Mrs. Thatcher is resigned to 
«ei! 


various racl thal *»r effort to cut spending 

ea m^negoUatioug ^cannot spare the defense budget It 

was only 18 months ago that the 


m 


tobapaUerTt^^ 

SL® Parliament k ”‘ ron 5W *P * to power intending 
io continue our nan- v to eu * taxes and raise defense spend- 
ionofagovemme^^C^S- 

! natural and inevit w ^ r- Rea S iin W *U have a turd time 
®5,of all this was in e o> avoiding similar reversals tn tots own 
to see the United Sta f r ***& P^ics. “The President-elect, too, 

Wch reeanWi ,v_ .^Dol wants ro cut taxes and increase de- 
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js and diplomatic «' of acJvtsers w ho will argue that he can- 
3er subject of nee • 001 cI ° eiliter “”*** ** can control the 
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As a Guide 


By John Tirman 


Indeed, even in *■**■ B0ST0N “ ^ word “ ausl4?ril y* 


nnel have %£»*“ become fashionable in politicians' 

ghout recorded hS, ^language in recent years. It is typi. 

SoTat war wM?iSll tory ' w *: ca,, y awd wtil a to de- 

w we are senbe the consequences ol America’s 

P^ce if *, "decline” in the world. In any of the 
n tu*e common usages, "austerity” imparts 

” IrJ !??! m message of lower expectations of 

gin open defiance of u*.' worldly goods, a pronounced revision 
prme Court of IntematuW of the Horatio Alger story. We have 
Ainencan voices in deniqcE' often heard, from candidates and 


:h conduct ought to be hearj economists, that we must tighten our 
dear. All of our friends n*. belts if we are not more productive, 
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have cost such candidates as Repre- 
sentatives A1 unman of Oregon and 
James Corman of California their 
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'can easily project a winner without 
worrying that the outcome in the West 
way turn the tide. 

Even so, candidates like Mr. UUman 
may have a valid complaint — particu- 
larly against Mr. Carter. Why couldn’t 
the problem be eliminated by a uni- 
form national poll-closing hour — say, 
P P-M. Eastern Standard Time? That 
would be 5 P.M. in California, but the 
/'Vest Coast states could open their 
polls at 5 P.M. Monday, close ai 8 
P.M. , open again on Tuesday and close 
at 5 P.M. 

, Better yet, all states could have 
Iheir polls open for the 24 hours 
Preceding 8 P.M., E.S.T.. on election 
day. Or, as often proposed in this 
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overall growth in Government spend- 
ing. 


Reaganomics: a Change? 


‘■cooperation and unity” she appointed 


By Paul Craig Roberts 


Such advice sounds reasonable 
enough, but it sets a communis agen- 
da: Some people have to lose before 
others can gain. He would find. like 
Prime Minister Thatcher did, that peo- 
ple don’t lose without a fight. He would 
also find that the problem of managing 
the fight crowds out the reul items on 
his agenda. 

The economist Paul W. McCracken 
recently spelled out the past results or 
this indirect approach to goals: “For 
well over a decade our srrutegy has 
been to reach a better ircimomy by a 
generalized resistance to spending in 
order to achieve a balanced budget, 
thereby winning the right to tux reduc- 
tint. This predictably has left us with 
swollen Federal outlays, deficits, and 
an enervated economy.” In view of 
past failures of this approach. Mr. 
McCracken thinks it "is at least worth 
trying” to reverse the process and 
begin with rax cuts. 


The problem is that Mr. Reagan 
can’t cut taxes if the policy lacks the 
support of his advisers. The Nixon- 
Ford alumni who hope to make eco- 
nomic policy in his administration be- 
lieve that tax cuts are a reward to be 
given out after the economy has been 
revitalized by other policies; they 
don’t see tax cuts as the means to a 
stronger economy. They would agree 
with the way that President Carter’s 
Treasury Secretary, G. William Mill- 
er, recently put it: “There Will be a 
day, we hope soon, when our economy 
is working better and showing 
progress and revitalization when we 
can embark upon a program of reduc- 
ing taxes for Americans. ” 


President-elect Reagan needs to 
know that his advisers from the Ford 
Administration see rax increases as 
the means to a stronger economy. 
Their policy is to balance the budget 
with the tax revenues that result from 
taxpayers' being pushed by inflation 
into higher brackets. 

Mr. Reagan’s management style 
would make it difficult for him to over- 
ride his advisers once they are ap- 
pointed, and he has ocher virtues that 
will work against his tax cuts. 

For example, his conciliatory atti- 
tude is admirable, but it will work 
against change by ransoming his poli- 
cies to compromise. Mrs. Thatcher, 
too, was concilia rory. In a spirit of 


.a ream that doesn't share her faith in 
her policies. Little wonder she is fail- 
ing. 

Ironically, the Republican takeover 
of the Senate may contribute mure to 
the failure than to the success of Mr. 
Reagan's policies. Tax cuts have 
made more inroads in the Democratic 
Senate than among the Nixon- Ford 
alumni who are advisng Mr. Reagan. 
Democratic committee chairmen like 
Russell Long and Lloyd Bent sen were 
more likely to deliver a tax cut than 
are some of Mr. Reagan's advisers. 
But the problem is bigger than that. 
Republicans have been out of power 
for so long that they simply don't have 
the people to staff the executive 
branch and the Senate committees. 
There is no telling what kind uf policy 
will emerge from people recruited 
simply to fill positions. 

If Mr. Reagan doesn’t send a tax cut 
to the Congress during his first month 
m office, the expectant stock market 


might write off the possibility alto- 
gether. The smart money knows that 
the waiting list of international crises 
will soon pre-empt the President's 
time and prevent him from shepherd- 
ing a tax cut through his administra- 
tion. Once the tax cut is off, a new 
policy must be announced. What could 
it be? The one favored by many Rea- 
gan advisers — tight money, spending 
cuts and a balanced budget — has lost 
its credibility. When people hear this 
policy announced, they expect its op- 
posite and act accordingly. Inflation 
expectations would send the economy 
awry, and the election would turn out 
to have been fought over which party 
gets to impose controls. 

What tax cuts have going for them is 
the lack of an alternative. 


Paul Craig Roberts, former associate 
editor of The Wall Street Journal, is 
Senior Fellow in political economy at 
Georgetown University's Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. 


watering hole of political rhetoric is 
derived from our new age of scarcity: 
scarcities of oil. capital, arable land, 
clean water, Ifvable cities, faith, char- 
ity, hqpe. These shortages, and our na- 
tion's ill-prepared responses to them, 
are the curses of advanced industrial 
societies, and austerity seems to be 
the punishment. Such negativism, 
however, serves to obscure an oppor- 
tunity: Austerity, properly conceived, 
could serve as a new political principle 
to help us cope with these troubling 
changes in the world order. Wc tend to 
shy away from a "political principle” 
—Justice, equality, democracy — be- 
cause the disjunction between the 
ideal and the real is so painfully obvi- 
ous. Political principles are nonethe- 
less crucial to our society for more 
than window-dressing symbolism. 

United States history is awash with 


the struggle for equality, and today 
the conflicts of that principle are 
everywhere evident. How far are we 
willing to go to ensure equality in 
America? Will we bus our children to a 
school across town? Tax oil firms 
heavily and distribute the money to 
the poor? These are common points of 
disagreement, all involving a defini- 
tion of one's values, erne's attachments 
to and definitions of equality. 

Principles also fall In and out of use 
at different times in history. Liberty, 
for example, is perhaps America’s 
most cherished value, written into our 
Declaration of Independence. But 
freedom has not always been consid- 
ered an “inalienable'' right. The prin- 
ciples of democracy and equality, 
though having distinct genealogies, 
became potent with the rise of the in- 
dustrial working classes in the 19th 


century. Principles seem to congeal at 
times when conditions have altered 
the needs and aspirations of a chang- 
ing society. 

A principle of austerity might serve 
as a useful measure of political action 
in this age of scarcity, as our under- 
standing of austerity evolves from the 
unappealing concept of severe depri- 
vation or asceticism to something 
more purposeful. Our now-accepted 
principles also discarded their pejora- 
tive meanings (liberty as licentious- 
ness. equality as leveling, democracy 
as disorder), though their present 
meanings remain imprecise. 

The idea of austerity has a history 
that suggests greater possibilities 
than its link to penury. Many of the 
Christian traditions have embraced 
various meanings of austerity: the 
monastkeism of St. Benedict, the pas- 


toral ideal, the righteous abstinence 
from the "worldly" of the 17th century 
Protestants. In all of the usages, aus- 
terity is a high value, encompassing 
what Thomas Aquinos called the vir- 
tue of prudence, a carefulness with 
life. In recent times this attitude has 
found expression in the ecological ac- 
tivism of the last decade. 

A principle of austerity, though, 
should be more than a spiritual stand- 
ard or environmental protection. It 
must reach to the core of our politics 
and economics. What our new scarci- 
ties have taught ns is that the motive 
force of our economic activiry — ever- 
expanding consumption — may be out- 
moded. Not only is our profligate use of 
resources inflationary and disruptive, 
bur the rationales and strategies sum- 
moned to expedite consumption tear at 
the conditions that make a principle of 



space, why not have a weekend elec- 
tion. with polls open all day Saturday 
and Sunday? This could even have a 
salutary effect on voter turnout. 

Something of the sort obviously is 
needed, since once again turnout 
dropped — this time from 54 percent in 
1976 (o 52.5 — continuing the down- 
ward trend that has developed since 
the 63 percent turnout in 1960. Making 
it easier to vote probably wouldn't re- 
verse that trend, but it might help. 

Michael R. Kagay of Princeton Uni- 
versity, an authority on voter turnout, 
thinks the falling percentage of voters 
has been caused by several factors , ~ 
the lowering of the voting age?to 18, 
since young people have the worst vot- 
ing record of any age group: a growing 
public belief that no one can do much 
about the nation's problems anyway; 
and the lack of excitement in this 
year's campaign. 

Another cause for declining turnout 
cited by Prof. Kagay was "the decline 
of political parties.” Party, identifica- 
tion, at least, seems to have been a 
negligible factor in 1980, when the can- 
didate of the minority party (as meas- 
ured by voter registration) won a clear 
majority over the candidate of the ma- 
jority party and a well-publicized inde- 
pendent. 

Incumbency, too, proved for the sec- 
ond straight election not to be the asset 
once supposed. Both Gerald Ford in 
1976 and Mr. Carter this year used 
Presidential power to the hilt in seek- 
ing re-election. Neither won it, and it's 
worth noting that each had been heav- 
ily challenged within his own party — 
another sign that incumbency isn't 
what it used to be. Both believe the 
devisive prima.y battling hurt them in 
the Fall campaign. 

It also seems clearer than ever that 
on strictly political grounds Presi- 
dents are .foolish to debate with their 
challengers. In the three major presi- 
dential debates held so far (1960, 1976 
and 1980), the challenger — counting 
John Kennedy, who was running 
against a well-known vice president — 
has profited the most, probably win- 
ning the election as a consequence. 
Merely appearing on the same plat- 
form and competing more or less 
equally- with an incumbent seems to 
mean more than whatever debating 
points may be scored. 


Richard Basil Moek 


WASHINGTON. Nov. 8 — There's a 
good feeling here about the changing of 
the guard from Carter to Reagan. The 
Governor has been as cautious and 
courteous in victory as the President has 
been generous in defeat. Mr. Reagan 
has even been modest and occasionally 
funny — a combination that has been 
sorely missed around here since the 
days of Harry Truman. « 

There is intense interest in this pause 
between election and inauguration be- 
cause for the first, time since Eisen- 
hower a Republican President will come 
into office with the support to base his 
policies, not on political tradeoffs, but 
on the abjective facts; and because, also 
like Eisenhower, Reagan is expected to 
delegate immense power to his Cabinet 
and staff. 

He has already given one or two hints 
about foreign policy choices. He has said 
he is going co have a bipartisan foreign 
policy. He wants an “interim agree- 
ment” with the Soviets to avoid an ex- 
cessive arms race while he negotiates a 
third SALT treaty. He insists that these 
military negotiations must be “linked” 
to the Soviet Union's willingness to curb 
its “aggressive” policies in the world. 

It's interesting that these are pre- 
cisely the ideas Henry Kissinger has 
been proposing to him in recent weeks. 
Reagan has been taking them, but he is 
probably not taking Kissinger, whose 
enemies almost outnumber his abilities. 
Still, Kissinger believes a bipartisan for- 
eign policy is essential, and therefore 
sees merit in appointing a Democrat, 
like Henry (Scoop) Jackson, as Secre- 
tary of State. 


■ To Fight in Madrid 

By Stephen Fuzesi Jr, 


Representatives of the 35 countries 
who ha 1975 signed the Helsinki Final . 
Act will meet in Madrid on Tuesday. 
The first order of business wifi be to 
agree on the purpose of the meeting. 

Preliminary negotiations have gone 
on for several months. The issue is: 
Should there continue to he In-depth 
public reviews of each signatory coun- 
try's compliance with its commit- 
ments made in Helsinki, particularly 
in the area of human rights. The an- 
swer will determine whether the Act 
remains an effective instrument of ' 
Western foreign policy or becomes 
merely the final word on post-World 
Warll European borders. 

President-elect Reagan's victory 
may encourage the Soviet Union to 
stall. In January, he could choose to 
boycott the conference, making good 
on his campaign statement chat 
“going to Madrid is negating what we 
thought we could accomplish by boy- 
cotting the Olympics.” If a review of 
compliance does not occur until after 
Jan. 20, the Reagan administration 
may be less likely to emphasize 
human rights. The Soviet Union would 
welcome either result. 

Madrid will be an early test of the 
Carter Administration's “lam«Juck" 
foreign policy. Will the Administration 
be able to begin the review in Madrid 
immediately, holding the Soviet Union 
to its 1977 commitment? Will it be able 
to sustain a meaningful review? Suc- 
cess might pivot on Ronald Reagan’s 


willingness to reconsider his earlier 
opposition. 

• From the Soviet perspective, the 
Act's primary achievement was its ex- 
plicit recognition of the integrity of 
post-World War II European borders. 
But, the Act was not a one-sided agree- 
ment. It certains 25 pages of fine print 
in which the concept that fundamental 
stamlards of human rights and civil 
liberties are essential to maintain in- 
ternational security is translated into 
specific principles and commitments. 

From the Western perspective, the 
primary value of the Act would pivot 
on its implementation. Recognizing 
this, the Act committed the signatory 
countries to participate in follow-up 
meetings "for a thorough exchange of 
views. . . on the implementation of the 
provisions.” 

• Although the record of implementa- 
tion has varied country by country, a 
strong case can be made, as In 1977 at 
the first follow-up conference, in Bel- 
grade, that the Soviet, record is the 
most shameful of ail the signatories’ 
and that Eastern Europe’s is almost as 
-bad. This is a case that Moscow does 
not want heard again. 


A simple solution to a Madrid stale- 
mate would be to boycott the confer- 
ence or to walk out. We could assert 
that Soviet violations of the Act, in- 
cluding the invasion of Afghanistan, 
and the long list of human rights viola- 
tions, are so basic that they have in ef- 
fect terminated the contract. Any such 
move would serve Soviet purposes bet- 
ter than the West’s. 

Our position on detente has been 
stated in other forms and buttressed 
by policy actions, including the em- 
bargo on grain for the Soviet Union 
and the boycott of the Olympics. It 
should not be reinforced by destroying 
a forum as vital as the Helsinki review 
meetings and erasing from the inter- 
national record a statement of funda- 
mental values as dear an d thorough 
as the Final Act. 

The Act can remain an effective in- 
strument of future Western foreign 
policy if at Madrid a thorough compli- 
ance review emphasizing the human 
rights provisions is undertaken and if 
another conference for the explicit 
purpose of such a review is scheduled. 

Agreement on this, review process 
would reaffirm the basic tenet of the 


Act that participating nations must be 
willing to have the international com- 
munity hold them to account for their 
actions. The threat of such accounting 
should be an incentive for adherence 
to the Act. 

Two quite different audiences are 
both counting on America to safeguard 
the Helsinki process. Compliance re- 
view of domestic polities may be a high 
price to pay but Eastern European 
leaders take great silent solace in the 
hope that the Act provides some disin- 
centive to Soviet violations of their ter- 
ritorial integrity. The other audience 
consists of millions of individuals who 
see the Act as a standard by which the 
actions of their governments should be 
measured and as an international com- 
mitment that their governments should 
honor. Many are now in jail for acting 
on this conviction. Their freedom 
should be demanded in Madrid so that 
the world can honor their work even if 
they cannot now be liberated from its 
consequences. 

The goals of the Act will be 
achieved, in the long run, only if all the 
participants find new reason to have 
faith in the value of d&tente. Until 
then, we should fight to keep the Act 
alive. 


Stephen Fuzesi Jr., an attorney, is a 
member of the committee on interna- 
tional human rights of the New York 
City Bar Association and of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 


austerity possible: the stability of com- 
munities and families, the joys of sim- 
plicity. the rewards of caring. 

Just as austerity demands prudence 
with resources and the ties of social 
cohesion, it promotes a discriminating 
care with ourselves. The usefulness of 
an austerity principle is nowhere more 
obvious than in our bodies. One can eat 
plentifully, but with discrimination. 
Eating unwisely is not only bad for our- 
selves, our work, and our families, it 
also strains the capacity of our national 
health and food systems. In this light, 
austerity needn't mean a lack of enjoy- 
ment or plentitude: eating well means 
taking care to lengthen and enhance 
one's life, and to maintain fruitfully our 
li fe potential for our progeny. 

Austerity has been maligned. Our 
politics can use an innovative concept, 
an active principle, to challenge the 
alarming realities of world scarcity. 
The idea of austerity, rather than serv- 
ing as a facile symbol of American de- 
cline, can serve as the guide to ascent. 


John Tirman will receive a doctorate 
in political science in January from 
Boston University where he special- 
ized in contemporary political theory. 


A Democrat at State would not amuse 
the extreme Republican conservatives 
who have been faithful to Reagan in his 
long journey to the White House and who 
would prefer a partisan and even more 
hawkish approach Chan Jackson’s. But 
the President-elect has some influential 
supporters for a reappraisal of Ameri- 
can foreign policy along bipartisan 
lines. 

The probable new majority leader of 
the Senate, Howard Baker of Tennessee, 
is one of them. The radical right of the 
Republican Party opposes him for his 
support of the- Panama Canal treaty, 
among other things. But Reagan is giv- 
ing absolutely no support to this move- 
ment against Baker. 

The new chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee is likely to be 
Chuck Percy of Illinois, another moder- 
ate who agrees with Reagan's biparti- 
san approach. Reagan said in his first 
post-election conference: “I want the 
world to know that there is no political 
division that affects our foreign policy.” 
That is Percy's conviction as well. 

There are others prominently men- 
tioned for key Cabinet and White House 
staff positions who agree on the impor- 
tance of increasing the defense budget 
but are likely to oppose Reagan's more 
hawkish supporters. Among them is 
George Shultz, former director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, former 
Secretary of both the Labor and Treas- 
ury Departments, personal friend of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and Presi- 
dent Giscard d’Estaing, who is being 
mentioned as a chief of staff at the White 
House or as Secretary of State. 

Reagan obviously has three options: 
organize an administration dominated 
by the conservatives who stuck with him 
over the years; nominate the experi- 
enced members of his party who served 
Nixon and Ford; compromise at least in 
the field of foreign affairs and go for a 
bipartisan or nonpartisan team in the 
White House and the State, Defense and 
Treasury Departments. 

In the guessing game going on now, no 
one knows whom Reagan will appoint to 
the domestic Cabinet posts, but in the 
foreign policy field he has indicated 
quite clearly that he wants a national 
partnership. 

Another influence for national unity 
on foreign policy is likely to be that of 
the three former Presidents — Nixon, 
Ford, and Carter — all of whom are 
likely to favor more in retirement than 
they did in office a national rather than a 
partisan foreign policy. It has probably 
been forgotten that there are laws on the 
books that invite former Presidents to 
engage in Senate debates on great na- 
tional and international issues. It is a 
misfortune that they have seldom if ever 
accepted this invitation. The chances 
are that Reagan, unlike other recent 
Presidents, will urge them to come onto 
the floor of the Senate to defend the 
proposition that both parties must sup- 
port a unified foreign policy. 

Washington is not happy about the two 
main themes of Reagan’s election cam- 
paign; that the problems of inflation and 
unemployment can be solved by liberat- 
ing the acquisitive desires of the people, 
raising the defense budget, and cutting 
taxes 10 percent a year; or that we can 
bring the Soviets to their senses by chal- 
lenging them to cooperate in a peaceful 
world order or face another arms race. 

But it has tong been recognized here 
that there is a difference between cam- 
paign rhetoric and the more realistic 
policies that follow an election. And 
everybody knows that the governance of 
this vast country is beyond the ability of 
any President and that much depends on 
the people he chooses to glare his bur- 
dens. 

Reagan is talking more quietly now. 
and is selecting his aides carefully. For 
this reason, particularly on foreign 
policy issues, the capital is waiting for 
his appointments with more hope than it 
had during the campaign. 
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“LUNCH HOUR” — Gilda Radner and Sam Waterston conspire in an 
imaginary love affair that leads to complications in Jean Kerr's new 
comedy, staged by Mike Nichols, Wednesday at the Barrymore. 


'TVw=* Rof+1^ of fhp ^PYPQ “THE PHILADELPHIA STORY” — Blythe Danner and Frank * 
X lie Ddiuc UX U.1C vJCACO Converse spar over love and marriage in the revival of Philip Barry’s 


Today and Yesterday 1939 comed y* directed hy E 11 * 8 *■**• F rida y at the Vivian Beaumont. 


The Comedy of Manners Glides Back to Broadway 


By JEAN ASHTON 


W hen Tracy Lord, Main 
Line . heiress and 
divorcee, is carried in 
from the swimming pool 
by a visiting reporter in 
the early hours of the day on which she 
is 'to be married for the second time, 
cleaiiy naked under her robe and deli- 
ciously drunk on champagne, her ex- 
husband knocks the reporter down and 
her Sancfe storms off in fury. 

The scene is from “The Philadelphia 
Story" and theatergoers will mice 
again be able to savor the delectable 
consequences of Miss Lord’s tipsy 
morning dip when Philip Barry's 1939 
comedy, starring Blythe Danner, Ed- 
ward Herrmann and Frank Converse, 
is revived at the Vivian Beaumont on 
Friday as the long-awaited first pro- 
duction of the new Lincoln Center 
Theater Company. 

Jean Kerr’s new comedy, “Lunch 
Hour," which opens Wednesday at the 
Barrymore with Gilda Radner and 
Sam Waterston in the leading roles, 
also makes light of the battle of the 
sexes. In Miss Kerr’s first Broadway 
play in seven years, a host of complica- 
tions spring from the decision of a cou- 
ple of friends to plan an imaginary af- 
fair which, initially at least, they have 
no intention of going through with. 

Together "The Philadelphia Story” 
and “Lunch Rout" promise to bring 
back to the New York stage qualities 
that have been in short supply of late — 
wit, elegance and charm. The two, 
plays are, in fact, examples of a genre 
known as “high comedy” or “comedy 
of -manners.” Although often used 


presented theatergoers with urbane 
and sophisticated frolics. 

Plays such as these reflected the fact 
that a new generation was breaking, 
loose from the rigid moral code of the 
Victorian world. In Coward’s “Design 
for Living,” an interior decorator lives 
cheerfully -with both an artist and a 
playwright until, tired of “this endless 
game of three-handed spiritual Ping- 
Pong,” she goes off to become — tem- 
porarily — a conventional wife; in Cow- 
ard's “Private Lives,” a divorced cou- 
ple discover they are still passionately 
in love with, one another and rush off to 
Paris, draggling their new spouses be- 
hind them; in Behrman’s "The Second 
Man,” a irrespressibly flippant writer 
shuttles back and forth between two 
women before he decides to let himself 
be kept. 

Such plays were by no means revolu- 
tionary. Monogamy and the institution 
of marriage were never seriously chal- 
lenged. It was simply that a more so- 
phisticated acceptance of human na- 
ture had become possible, and even this 
was not acknowledged with zealous- 
ness or abandon. The awakening was 
bittersweet; the new worldliness in- 
spired ennui. One of Behrman’s heroes 
captures the attitude exactly when he 
says to his girl friend, “Dear darling, 
life is sad, but I think it’s gallant to pre- 
tend that it isn’t.” 

Philip Barry was perhaps the gen- 
tlest of these playwrights. Born in 
Rochester in 1686 and educated at Yale, 
he achieved early success in the thea- 
ter. Prosperity enabled him to spend 
most of his life enter taining and ob- 
serving the kind of people about whom 
he wrote; people who dressed up for 
dinner, who traded banter with brii- 
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today merely to describe any light 
drama that takes place among literate 
people in a room with French doors and 
a silver cocktail shaker, the expression 
comedy of manners has traditionally 
referred to a specific kind of tightly 
constructed comic play dealing with 
the battle of the sexes in which man- 
ners or social conventions play a deci- 
sive role in the plot. 

“Today there is a real hunger for this 
kind of play,” says Ellis Rabb, the di- 
rector of "The Philadelphia Story.” 
“Comedies like ’Philadelphia Story’ 
reach higher and go deeper than the 
comedies written today, which makes 
them more lasting.” Mr. Rabb was one 
of a number of theater people who com- 
mented on both the disappearance of 
the comedy of manners in the 1940’s 
and its apparent revival today. 

The Barry play, familiar to many 
from George Cukor's stylish 1940 film 
version (which starred Katharine Hep- 
burn, Cary Grant and James Stewart), 
concerns the efforts of the wealthy 
Lord family to protect themselves 
against the intrusions of a couple of 
brash reporters who have been sent by 
a scandal -mongering publisher to write 
a gossipy story about fashionable 
Philadelphians.. Tracy, the elder 
daughter, persuades everyone in the 
family to give the reporters “a picture 
of home life that will stand their hair on 
end,” but her plans backfire when both 
her ex-husband and her uninvited fa- 
ther turn up for the wedding and she 
finds her own snobbery under attack. 

Barry's light-hearted report on the 
mating habits of the very rich is a sur- 
vivor of a species that was once com- 
mon on Broadway. During the 1920’s 
and 30‘s, comedies by W. Somerset 
Maugham, Noel Coward, Barry and 
S. N. Behrman — acted by polished 
performers like the Lums. Gertrude 
Lawrence and Ina Claire — regularly 


Jean Ashton is a freelance writer 
with a special interest in theater. . 


liance and grace, and who never picked 
up the wrong fork. 

Barry’s serious plays — in particu- 
lar, “Hotel Universe" and “The Joyous 
Season” — are still of some interest, 
but it is In his comedies that his gifts 
were best displayed. Plays such as 
"Paris Bound,” about a philandering 
husband and a forgiving wife; “Holi- 
day,” about an up-and-coming lawyer 
who wants to enjoy life while be is 
young; “The Animal Kingdom,” about 
a man who is tom between mistress 
and wife, and "The Philadelphia 
Story” were all popular when they first 
played, and still seem fresh. 

The modem comedy of manners is 
directly descended from the Restora- 
tion comedies of Wycherley, Etherege 
and Congreve. When, in C ong reve's 
“The Way of the World,” Millamam 
says to her lover, “If I continue to en- 
dure you a little longer, I may by de- 
grees dwindle into a wife,” the world of 
Noel Coward is not all that far away. 

Marriage, divorce, the rituals of 
courtship: all of these femnnj adher- 
ence to certain codes of behavior. If the 
prevailing codes are unsatisfactory, 
the characters evolve their own. “In 
matters of grave importance,” says 
Gwendolyn in Oscar Wilde’s “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” “style, not 
sincerity, is the vital thing.” Cynthia 
Karslake’s plea to her husband in 
Langdon Mitchell’s 1910 play “The New 
York Idea” is basic to the comedy of 
manners school: “If we cannot be de- 
cent, let us endeavor to be graceful ” 
she says, adding. “If we can't be 
rao ral. at least we can avoid being vul- 

_ When high comedies work on stage, 
they work because audiences have 
been invited to join the characters on 
the privu^ed side of the line, and to 
laugh at the Philistines, the mzsmated 

0rdinary People who 
have been left behind. "You — all of 

~7.f? d ,?' our damned sophisticated 

ideas! bellows Tracy Lord’s prospec- 


tive groom in ''frustration when he 
senses that he is being laughed at, and 
we laugh at him, too. 

Apart from Barry’s plays, relatively 
few American works fall Into the 
comedy of manners tradition: "The 
New York Idea,” the early plays of 
Behrman, and a few. comedies by for- 
gotten authors such as Jesse Williams 
and Claire Hummer. Given the occa- 
sional brittlenqss of the genre, its eli- 

* tlsm — both of class and of taste, and 
its apparent glorification of the idle 

. rich — it is surprising that there are 
any American high comedies at all, 
and even more surprising that the 
comedy of maimers* could have had, 
through the movies, a positive impact 
on American popular taste. . 

In the 1940’s, many of the writers of 
high comedies moved on to other gen- 
res, and the comedy of manners — ex- 
cept for revivals and occasional, rather 
mechanical imitations of the form such 
as Samuel Taylor's “Sabrina Fair” — 
faded from the American stage. - 

There are at least two theories as to 
why the comedy of manners lost favor. 
Garson Kanin, whose comedy “Born 
Yesterday” derived from the tradition, 
says simply that "Tastes in theater,: 
like styles in ladies’ underwear or gen-: 
tlemen’s ties, are determined by fash- 
ion, some ephemeral, some quite un- 
predictable movements of the air.” 
Others, however, attribute the decline 
to the shock of World War II. The direc- 
tor Stephen Porter, for example, com- 

• ments: “In America after World War 
II, naturalism became the dominant 
acting style. Creative energy in the 
theater was turned toward plays that 
dealt with individual neuroses or with 
overt social conflict and the breaking of 
class barriers." Another 'director, 
Vivian Matalon, says: “After World 
War n, people began to think that the 
comedy of manners was frivolous. ’ ’ 

The high comic tradition, however, 
left a remarkable and delightful lega- 
cy. Without it, we would never have 
had the classic black-tie film comedies 
of the 1930’s. Many of these were adap- 
tations of Coward and Barry scripts, 
some of them better than the originals 
or, at least, as good in their own right. 
Others, produced from original screen- 
plays, used similar material. The influ- 
ence of Restoration comedy could even 
be glimpsed behind the classic Astai re- 
Rogers musicals, with their polished 
quips and stylish ambience. 

The success of the film adaptations 
of the Broadway plays was due in large 
measure to the screenwriters (adapta- 
tions were often done by the play- 
wrights themselves) and to the genius 
of directors such as George Cukor and 
Ernst Lubitsch, who invented visual 
ways to enhance or expand the plays 
without either overwhelming or de- 
stroying them. 

Film goers of the 1930’s and 40’s were 
treated to a whole series of suave, jocu- 
lar heroes — personified by Cary Grant 
— and clever, eccentric heroines such 
as Carole Loznbard and Irene Dunne, 
that owe a debt to Restoration models. 
The so-called screwball comedies of the ■ 

period — Howard Hawks’s “Bringing 
Up Baby,” for example. In which Cary 
Grant is blackmailed into taking care 
of a leopard — are far broader the 

traditional drawing room comedy, but 
in them the battle of the sexes is waged 
in terms that Congreve or Sheridan 
might recognize. 

Like Restoration comedy, the come- 
dies of manners of the 30’s and 40’s de- 
‘ pended on a balance of sexual power. In 
“Pat and Mike,” both Katharine Hep- 
bum and Spencer Tracy had to. get 
equal time. In “Adam’s Rib,” the law- 
yer played by Miss Hepburn has a re- 
male weigh tUfter pick up her husband 
(Tracy) in court to show the jury that 
women can be as powerful as men. 

Often, strong and independent 
women were made to look stupid when 
they refused to abide by conventional 
female behavior — Miss Hepburn is re- 
duced to tears by the challenge of mak- 
ing breakfast for Tracy in “Woman of 
the Year” — but the vitality of the 
great female comediennes — Hepburn, 
Lombard, Dunne, Rosalind Russell — 
was such that audiences never believed 


they could play second fiddle to any 

man . 

In the late 40’s and 50’s, although a 
few of the star couples continued to 
mtakA movies that did not differ in sig- 
nificant ways from the ones of the past, 
the. nature of the sexual balance 
rhawgarf and film comedies chang ed 
with it The outspoken woman was re- 
placed as heroine by the seductress or 
the brainless zany . 

Elegance and wit seem to have lost 
their box-office appeal at almost the 
same time. “High Society,” the 1956 
musical remake of “The Philadelphia 
Story,” is, despite its Cole Porter 
score, a much mpre pedestrian enter- 
tainment than the Cukor film. There is 
no sense of conviction in it and, despite 
the presence of Grace Kelly, no real 
class. ■■ 

■ Does this week's brace of openings 
signal a comeback for the comedy of 
mann ers? Popular taste, seems to be 


cydicaL The well-made play has been 
out of fashion for at least 20 years, and 
elegance and char m have been dis- 
missed as “camp” behavior. But a 
change may be in the worts. People are 
standing in Hue to see old Cary Grant 
movies, flocking to cabarets to listen to 
the music of Gershwin, Weill and Por- 
ter, and applauding revivals of Noel 
Coward. - 

Richmond Crinkley, executive direc- 
tor of the Lincolp Center Theater Com- 
pany and producer of “The Philadei- 
jjfcia Story,” says: “Today farce is the 
dominant comic f o rm , but the comedy 
of manner s is poised for a resurgence. 
High comedy provides a way of talking 
obliquely about reality, and there are 
many thing s today that we wish to con- 
front in this oblique way.” Others, how- 
ever, contend that the inherent quality, 
of thebest comedies of manners is 
enoug h to guarantee their return. 
Vivian Matalon comments, “Good 


comedies of manne rs never refillyJ 
favor. People have continued to 
plays like ‘Private Lives’ whepa-j: 
they are produced.” Garson JKat r- 
says, “The great works of the . * .. 

really endure and they don’t dates.-'' 1 : . . , . 
well played, audiences will derive ed ■ 

mous pleasure and benefit from then i — 

Adds Stephen Porter: “People f ...... 

starved for it.” . 


There remains the questJo^.^JfT * 


whether or not today’s and direct. ! bms.’*”- 
are capable of meeting the stylistkaLr » row *■* 
mauds of these plays. Mr. Kanin thE*^ 

“It may be difficult to find actors ! 

Leslie Howard or Rex Harrison * - - 

can wear evening clothes without - -. 
tag silly.” Mr. Porter, an the off;;: ...\ :# - _• 
hand, is more optimistic: "Actonf ■ 3 

directors have been trained in regia ~ r V*_-. . - 7 -- 
theaters, where the comedies of ■ - * 

Shaw and Molifere are popular.” -\ : i -1 : -• * 
The fact remains that the last ml > ■_«. 
of high comedy came during the lMhi ■- 

when the Depression was in foil swfci. * : * 
•Perhaps the hard economic realitjji::-*:: 
the 80’s have begun to make the elegr-*:^ " *** 
assurances of the comedy of mad- 1 - “ ' 1 ' 

seem appealing once again. L*u::r 9 .r 
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The drip irrigation system was 
developed in Israel to Improve crop 
yields. 


- Now, Israeli technology has 
produced an advanced 
computerized control technique 
which dispenses exactly measured 
quantities of water at _ _ 

die push oF’a button. 

. For 39 years. Bank Hapoalim has 
helped in the development of 
Israel’s industry and agriculture. 
The -impressive growth rate, a rise 
of I30%during the past year alone, 
reflects the bank's steadily 
increasing activities both in (Israel 
and abroad. - 


Irrigation 
at the push 
of a button. 
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Talk to the banking professionals 
at Bank Hapoalim in Israel and in 
major business centers around the 
globe. 


Chicago* P Madnlp i i i a 
Miami. Boston ■Tbronto 
Montreal • London 
Manchester* Paris 

Zurich .Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires.Sao Paulo 
Caracas. Mont evideo 
Puntadel Este 
Cayman Islands 
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A scene from Oomy B«lt«r4offer , i Souvenirs. 


FOUR WORKS were over- 
gcmrrous. but the quality of perfor- 
mance by the Bat-Dor Dance Com- 
pony at the Camerl Theatre |Tel 
Aviv. November Bi compensated 
for the length. Two premieres 
provided great differences of tex- 
ture and tempo and made the even- 
ing specially Interesting. 

Women Song, by CUfC Keuter. a 
choreographer from San Fran- 
cisco, urns' just that: music turned 
Into movement as absolutely as It 
can be. The music was Handel's 
(from two of the Concerto Grosso 
works of Op. 0 ), but the ballet 
..began in silence. Nine women mov* 
, „ , _ ed In a dream like mist (lighting by 

- manner and Frank ■ Kev,n KcAiiswn. when the music 
JVival of Philin . spurred them to more action, they 
1 * u , f ““P Carry’s floated on the themes and respond- 

tthe Vivian Beaumn* ed 10 th < beat. 

10111 Al times they gathered In 
' ' ■ ' ' clusters, then opened out. Then they 

•. ^formed lines Uke animated friezes. 

But always, the patterns were 


Style and 
Semina 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 


ra* cwitinued £ The interpolation of another 

ys UKe Pnvate Lives 1 ^twilight of alienee was rather dls- 
f are produced." Gars* concerting. but seemed to stimulate 
s, “The great works of .the excellent dancers to even more 
lly endure and they dm-, lbeautIful movement, with Miriam 
1 played, audiences wiUH»L ELe i* ,em outstanding among them, 
us nleflstire and There were reminders of Robert 

S l sSSS"R ) ?Sf t .!^ c " h “ , > *" — 

here 


feeling, and of Martha Graham’s 
Diversion of Angels in the use of 
space, but nothing was derivative 
or imitative in this charming crea- 
tion. 

In Domy Reiter-Soffer’s 
Souvenir*, Inspired by Darius 
Milhaud’s Saudadea do Brasil. 
there were also eehoes — of 
Ashton's Parade and McKayle's 
Alb.-im Leaves — for the Israeli 
choreographer (now international- 
ly known > set his work in the ’20s. 
both in costume and caper. 

Here again the treatment was 
original — witty, stylish and 
satirical. The stresa was on stick, 
smooth ensemble, but each dancer 
had something to do. 

Lea Lichtenstein, Hannah Alex, 
Fiona Hay and Amy Edelsteln were 
fetchlngly feather-brained. Keith 


Barlow, Sam MeMannus and 
Pierre Andre Morard were a droll 
and dexterous trio (though George 
Thompson and Stilomo Erlich also 
did their share). 

Tet the high points of comedy 
were with Jeannette Ordman and 
Keith Barlow, especially la their 
duet, brilliantly danced with just 
the right tang — and tango — of 
mockery. Occasionally, the 
choreography was heavier and 
naughtier than the amiably 
nostalgic music, but the sly 
burlesque always had a polished 
edge. 

Jlri Kyllan’s Blue Skin didn't 
have quite the tmpaet' of Its 
premiere, though the four couples 
danced with devotion. Michel 
Descombey's The Wait seemed to 
have gained with time — certainly 
In the level of dancing (three girls 
on toes) and particularly in the 
stunning duet, during which Ord 
man is stretched horizontally on the 
neck and shoulders of Barlow, tur- 
ning slowly like Atlas under the 
globe. 

As acrobatics, this was sen- 
sational, but It was also a climax of 
balletic content. Two such duets 
(this and In Souvenirs) in one 
programme were remarkable as 
teats both of style and stamina. 


remains the qu^isbael philharmonic 
ether or not today’s and ^ORCHESraA. DOOM Btrwbala een- 
■ capable nf meetinr thr dactBr “ d P 1 *® 1 ** I 1 ** 1 Aviv, Kan 
3?:“ ^, tbe ^ ajfcAudheridm. November •>. BeeOtevmu 

nds Of these plays. Mr. Kant Concerto No. UnC Major for plan mot 
may be difficult to find ^orehvatea. Op.13; Bruckner: Symphony 
slie Howard or Rex HarnE* 0 ' 3 ta ® aliaor ' 

1 ^.^ ng ^ lheS ^ AS SOLOIST and conductor. Daniel 
• rV- *“■ I ^’ rtei '' « ft Barenboim draws on seemingly un- 
id, is more optimistic: “Au limited spiritual resources and 
ectors have been trained insturna every presentation into a 
aters, where the comedies d new. unpredictable encounter. The 
1W and Moliere a re popular 1 wa >* constructs his phrases and 
fhe fact remains that the le turna £ em teto musical reolldei is 

cameduii \* ZZ ^TSSSXESZ. 

m the Depression was a. M Unf _ hc .chl't£d SS unit, of oon- 
rhaps the hara economic real ccptlonln the concerto, and the* 
!80*s have begun to make (let orchestral part “sounded no less 
idrances of the comedy id a striking and beautiful than, the 
*m appealing once again, piano part. While Barenboim’s ln- 

■ — ttr refutation remained within the 

limits of the Kaydn-Moxxrt 
classicism. It also pointed exciting- 
ly towards Beethoven's later style. 

Moving from the somewhet con- 
fined world of early Beethoven to 
Bruckner's magnificent symphony 
posed no problems. Barenboim 
: seemed to cost it into forma of his 
; own. controlled, measured, balanc- 
ed. The performance was a 
gorgeous combination of formal 
.clarity and feeling. Bruckner's 
super-solemnity seemed less 
detached from reality and less un- 
approachable. Barenboim’s un- 
- cerrlng sense of proportion closed 
•gaps, eliminated discrepancies. 

' connected, unified and constructed. 
;Only Barenboim could have con- 

■ ducted the symphony as he did. 
IBar.-nboim conducts with ease, 
'.smoothly and benevolently. The 
•orchestra's response was warmly 
> committed. Strings sounded un- 
; usually resonant with violas achiev* 
■ing a particularly glorious sound. 

■ No less distinguished were 
' woodwinds and brass. A great day 
; for the orchestra. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 


Marvellous 

Barenboim 


many friends, who remember him 
with esteem and affection. 

SH.P. 


MUSIC 


ARTE SACHS, who died last week, 
was a familiar figure at Jerusalem 
music events far well over four 
decades, on the concert stage end In 
the audience. But it was on the air 
that ho became one of :the.best.-.^FM«y met in search of the new. 


DORA MUNK-BALAN, who died 
recently, was one of the musicians 
whom the eminent violinist Emil 
Hauser brought to the country to 
save them from the hands of the 
Nazis. She wsa the wife of the 
publisher Benno Balan who, in 
Berlin, specialised in avant-garde 
music, though in Palestine turned 
to folklore. The name "Balan" 
remains associated with the 
leading Jerusalem music store on 
Zion Square, where musicians and 


ion 

push 

itton. 


known and most heard musicians In 
the country, from the beginnings of 
radio in Palestine hock In 1880 until 
the present. Although his musical 
talent had been evident from early 
childhood, he was destined to 
become a lawyer, arriving In 
Palestine with a degree In law of 
Berlin University. An ac- 
complished pianist and harpsichord 
player, he was to become one of the 
foremost accompanists in the coun- 
try. His keen sense of style and his 
amiable personality made him an 
ideal partner In recitals and 
chamber music, where give and 
take in combined effort Is more im- 
portant than mere technical 
proficiency. His profound 
knowledge of musical history and of 
a vast repertoire of works from all 
spheres of music stood him in good 
stead when he was given the 
responsibility for the planning and 
programming of Kol Israel's music 
broadcasts. There he succeeded in 
establishing an amicable 
relationship with his colleagues, 
whom he was to guide and super- 
vise, seeing himself as primus inter 
pares rather than as a stern direc- 
tor. A rye Sacbs* kindness, his 
warm smile and wonderful sense of 
humour will be sadly missed by his 


the esoteric or forgotten music. 
There views were exchanged and 
debated and spiced with the current 
gossip in Jerusalem's Bohemia. 
Dora Balan carried on the business 
single-handed after her husband 
died. Upon retiring, she decided to 
pool her knowledge and resources 
for a public cause and donated her 
stock of music to the Jerusalem 
Municipal Library. 8he also 
donated the music of her late se- 
cond husband, Willy Munk, a ver- 
satile member of the Jerusalem 
Symphony Orchestra in the days 
when the ability to play several in- 
struments was a precondition for 
joining It. Dora Balan also urged 
fellow Jerusalemites to contribute 
music to the new library and in- 
duced volunteers to help her ad- 
minister It. Thus the Music Depart- 
ment of the City Library of 
Jerusalem was founded. Housed in 
Belt Ha’am it 1s a place teeming 
with youngsters eagerly listening to 
recordings while following a score 
or coming to borrow music and 
music books — a living memorial to 
Dora Munk-Balan, a selfless and In- 
defatigable individual. 

S.B. 
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or Philately, or Taxidermy, or maybe TV-itis? 


Wherever you're at, you'll be there better with an 
advert in Haluah He'adif, the Friday classified ad- 
vertisement section of Ma'ariv, Davar and The 
Jerusalem Post, the perfect trio. 

Hand in your advertisement for Friday in Haluah 
He'adif, before 7 p.m. on Wednesday, to any ad- 
vertising agency, or to any agent of Ma'ariv or 
Davar, and it will appear in Hebrew in Ma'ariv and 
Davar, and in English in The Jerusalem Post. 


Last minute ads will be accepted until 1 p.m. on 

Thursday. 


"Close the deal" with Haluah He'adif, the better- 
value-f or- money classified section.. 


RONY ROGOFF made bis New 
York recital debut at Alice Tuily 
Hall some weeks ago. He chose a 
very demanding programme for 
this occasion: Two Partitas by Bach 
and Stockhausen's "Zodiac." both 
unaccompanied works. 

Raymond Ericson, in The New 
York Times, of October 19, lavishly 
complimented the artist for the 
"superior, musicianly way he 
played,” describing the result (of 
the Bach) os "wholly admirable." 
On the Stockhausen piece he found 
that Rogoff’s version gave the work 
"extraordinary beauty." “Some of 
the sounds were as lyrical and 
dulcet as you could expect from a 
violin. Other sections had an ex- 
citing power. In other words, Mr. 
Rogott turned "The Zodiac" into 
one of the finest contemporary com- 
positions for violin." 


ZVX ZEITLXN. professor of violin at 
the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, founded the “Eastman 
Trio" two yean ago together with 
his colleagues Robert Sylvester 
(cello) and Barry Snyder (piano). 
They quickly established an en- 
viable reputation, and of their most 
recent concerts . - at the Y In 92nd 
Street. New York - Allen Hughes 
(The New York Timet, October IS) 
wrote: "Technique, musicianship, 
Imagination, sensitivity and exten- 
sive performing experience — these 
men have them all, plus a dedica- 
tion. to chamber music that compels 
them to work for unani mlty of spirit 
In their interpretations." 

Zvi Zeltlin is coming to Israel this 
season to perform with the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra. 

YOB AN AN BOEHM 


Politician* who arc shy about 
revealing their personal finances 
have no future la Papua New 
Guinea. The reason: that country's 
"Leadership Code" requires 
almost every elected official — and 
senior civil servants as well - to 
submit A detailed declaration of in- 
come, capital and property. 

The code Is administered by the 
island republic's Ombudsman Com- 
mission, whose other duty Ls to in- 
vestigate complaint* from citizens 
against government agencies. 

In an Interview with The 
Jerusalem Post recently, Andrew 
Maino, one of Papua New Gulnea'a 
three ombudsmen, sold: "Every 
high government official in our 
country — the prime minister. 
CAblnet ministers, members -of 
parliament, judges of the High 
Court and other courts, and all 
heads of statutory bodies in the 
national, provincial «r local 
governments — every one of them 
must submit his declaration of 
assets and income annually. What 
in more, if any one of these persons 
wishes to invest In a business ven- 
ture. he must first obtain our per- 
mission, There is always the 
danger of conflict of Interest, you 
know." 

The three-man Ombudsman 
Commission of Papua New Guinea 
■- whose population, Uke Israel's, 
stands at three million — handles 
about 700 citizens' complaints a 
year, says Maino, who was in 
Jerusalem as a delegate to the Se- 
cond International Ombudsman 
Conference. 

"The majority of the complaints 
come from prison inmates," Maino 
said. "They tell us they ore. being 
mistreated, undernourished or ser- 
ving terms out of all proportion to 
the crimes of which they have been 
convicted." 

He added: "Our Ombudsman 
Law forbids us to act against a dec!- 
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.lion of a court of law. Nevertheless, 
we occasionally succeed in helping 
a prisoner. Recently - after six 
years of untiring effort — we helped 
gain the release of a man who had 
been unfairly sentenced to 12 years* 
imprisonment on a murder charge. 

"After repeated investigations, 
we though: he had a point. So we 
recommended that be apply to the 
Committee of Mercy, a statutory 
high-level body consisting of legal 
and religious leaders who may 
recommend pardons. They heard 
this man’s plea and not only an- 
nulled his sentence but also award- 
ed him a substantial sum of money 
as compensation." 


THE LAW of Papua New Guinea, 
as that of most countries, permits 
correction officers to read mail 
posted by prison inmates. However, 
the Papua New- Guinea law makes 
one exception: « prisoner's letters 
to the Ombusdman Commission. 
These may no: be opened or read. 

"If we would ever discover that a 
prisoner's letter to us has been cen- 
sored. we would have the prtson of- 
ficial responsible fired sum- 
marily.” 

The handsome soft-spoken om- 
budsman, who spent eight years on 
the bench os a magistrate', la also 
head of his clan — the Inawl. 


The dans of Papua New Guinea 
— there arc 700 of them — number 
hundreds or thousands of members 
each. Leadership of a dan, like that 
nf a hassidlc dynasty, la passed on 
from father to son. Maipo’s name 

means "peace maker.” and fats 
ancestors were always sought to be 
judlcatora in disputes between 
Papuans, regardless of clan, who 
were at each other’s throats. 

"Members of one clan must 
marry outside their clan," Maino 
explained. "This may sound 
strange, since the concept of Inter- 
marriage (s abhorrent to your peo- 
ple. 

"But, in our society and tradition, 
the opposite obtains. It la intra- 
mar ridge, rather than Inter- 
marriage, that should be avoided. 
After all. clans are based on blood 
kinship, and our Interpretation of 
incest is relatively stricter than 
that of other types of society. That 
is why we not only encourage — but 
actually require — persons of 
marriagable age to seek a spouse 
from another clan. 

“WhAt ls more, when my child 
chooses a mate from another clan 
and bears children, those 
grandchildren of mine are for- 
bidden from marrying anyone 
from my clan, or my ’wife's.” 

Maino was recently offered an 
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appointment to the High Court 
bench, but turned it down. "I Uke to 
handle complaints,'* he said. “Un- 
fortunately. most of our people are 
undereducated and unaware of 
their rights. And when they finally 
da discover our commission, they 
flood us with al! kinds of troubles In- 
cluding matters we cannot even 
touch, like domestic disputes 
between husband and wife. 

“Naturally, the best port of this 
job is receiving a complaint you are 
competent to handle, and seeing U 
through to completion. That can 
mean one of two things — either the 
complaint Ls found baseless or, on 
the other hand, ls quite Justified. 

"If the former is true, than we 
dismiss the complaint. If the latter 
is true, then It Is that old but ex- 
citing story again, of the little man 
beating the Big State,” 


WHO MADE the most accurate 
election forecasts? Hanoch Smith, 
of course. Our very own statistician 
spoke up as early as 1:30 a.m. 
Wednesday. November 0th, when 
many of the polling stations in the 
U.S. were. In a manner of speaking, 
‘still warm." While highly 
respected experts Uke the Gallup 
people were still talking about a 
possible clirthanger. Smith gave 
Reagan a wide margin of victory. 


Greatest show 
on earth 


Mind you, by Israel standards 
any politician who could garner 41 
per cent of the national vote and 
keep inflation at 20 per cent per an- 
num deserved to win the cup. Alas, 
for poor Jimmy Carter who did not. 
The way I figure it his mistake was 
that he promised four years earlier 
never to lie to his people. 


LISTENING IN.../Ze'ev Scbul 


Whether one found the outcome 
disappointing or not. It was truly 
“The Greatest Show on Earth," 
even on a one dimensional medium 
like radio. It was funny in ports and 
sad. There was a catch in our throat 
as their was In Mr. Carter’s. We 
followed. this history in the making 
all the way from the five o'clock 
curtaln-raiaer on Galel Tzahol to 
the pledges for the future Mr. 
Reagan offered In a wee hour of the 
morning. At that point we all should 
have gone to bed. But no, they 
couldn't leave well enough alone. 
Both the Second Programme and 
the Army Station drained the cup to 
its boring dregs. I must have heard 
Jimmy Carter's "no- lie" farewell 
at least four more times and the 
Reagan speech a couple of more 
times and the brain trust (Moshe 
Arens-Slmha Dlnltz and Profeasor 
Shlomo Aronson). 


Wednesday. He wanted to know 
what was the difference between 
the Democrats and Republicans? 
Me. too. Here are some more 
questions that have been bothering 
me: why can’t Jerusalem and Galel 
Zahal cooperate on big stories of 
this sort and save us all a lot of 
money and bother? 

Was there any other country 
besides the U.S., and perhaps 
Canada, which gave the event so 
much coverage? I have no objec- 
tion to our joining the United States 
of America. But why jump the 
gum? 


THERE WAS another fine tale this 
week (Second Programme, early 
Friday morning), one about an 
Arab youngster who wss caught 
stoning an Israeli car and said that 
he'd done so In response to a re- 


quest from a foreign television 
crew. 

It reminded me of a famous pic- 
ture of an Arab woman trudging 
across the Jordan river bridge near 
Jericho, carrying the inevitable 
load of goods on her head, and the 
caption to this picture Informs me 
that this poor lady was one of the 
uncounted refugees streaming out 
of occupied Israel Into the haven of 
Jordan. It was taken during the 
summer of 1887. Only anyone 
familiar with the landscape would 
be quick to point out that the good 
woman was not heading eastward, 
but coming home, back Into "oc- 
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cupled territory.” 


Talking of the press, there are 
wolves lose in the Golan. But we are 
not to worry, a representative of the 
Nature Preservation Society told us 
In the same post news roundup. It 


seems there are three speclea of 
lupus roaming the country. The one 
up north, is a kinsman of Syrian and 
Turkish wolves, harmless to 
humans. "Their bad reputation 
stems from fairy tales," the expert 
said. They are here because this Is 
the only place In the region where 
they are safe and protected, he 
said. Oh. yeah? 


Even Minister, of Agriculture 
Arlk Sharon went on the air twice to 
parrot things he’d said before. Mr. 
Sharon does not possess a 
radlophonlc voice, at least not by 
my lights. He sounds stilted and 
often rather pompous, like a puny 
counter-tenor trying to sing a 
basso's aria. 


Its not what Mr. Sharon said so 
much — his comments were not out 
of place — as his way of saying 
things. Ezer Welz man was also con- 
tacted. But having eaten his ice 
cream with President Carter on 
board Air Force/One, Ezer evidently 
was glum at not being able to have 
his cake as well. He promised to say 
nothing more until he came home. 


TWENTY-FOUR hours later both 
radio programmes were still going 
full blast on the election, dissecting, 
probing, guessing and digesting 
every little crumb of information 
ad nauseam. The day before, when 
there had been a “drought” of 
newsworthy Items, the media had 
resorted to all kinds of tricks to 
keep us entertained and provided a 
few gems of Information. One was a 
story about a manufacturer of toilet 
paper In Columbus, Ohio. It seems 
that the rolls printed with a likeness 
of President Jimmy were outselling 
Candidate Ronald. 


The 804,000 (pre-inflation) ques- 
tion — what the Reagan victory 
would mean to Israel? — remained 
largely unanswered. I think that it 
was the National Religious Party’s 
Yehuda Ben-Melr who attempted to 
Introduce a semblance of order Into 
the maze of educated guesses by 
simplifying it all into on equation: 
during the Carter Regime global 
problems had been tackled on a’ 
North (developed) versus South 
(underdeveloped) regions ap- 
proach, whereas Reagan would be 
more likely to talk of East versus 
West, and Israel would be more 
likely to find a niche for Itself in the 
latter world picture than in the 
former. 


One of the best questions asked 
came from 11-year-old Ronnie of 
Kiryat Halm on the Hebrew 
Children's Hour at 8.88 p.m. 
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Wonderful Skiing 
Holidays in Austria. 


You don’t have to know how to ski 
in order to enjoy it 


Austria in winter is a unique combination 
of famous snow-covered ski sites 
and a rich and varied cultural life in the cities. 


Winter in Austria is a breathtaking experience 
you should not miss. 


Ask for a detailed folder ai all travel agents 
Austrian Airlines or at our offices. 
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AUSTRIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 

12 Trumpeidur Street. Tel. 03—652244, Tel Aviv 
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Linkage helps insurance 
firms adjust to inflation 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Poet Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The insurance in- 
dustry is gradually working Itself 
out of the negative situation caused 
by inflation. "We hope to have the 
problem under control in 1961," 
Eytan Avneyon, head of Haesneh 
and chairman of the Israel In- 
surance Association, said yester- 
day. He was speaking at the new 
headquarters of the association, at 
Sderot Rothschild comer Rehov 
Yavne. 

The building, formerly the head- 
quarters of the First International 
Bank, was purchased together with 
two much smaller adjoining 
buildings for IS1.25m. three years 
ago, Joseph Hackmey, chairman of 
Phoenix Insurance, noted. Since 
then, some IS6m. was spent to 
renovate the building, which today 
Is worth about IS20m. The building 
will be dedicated tomorrow, when 
the association opens festivities 
celebrating its 30 years of activity. 

Avneyon noted that elementary 
insurance companies were fighting 
the battle of inflation by demanding 
that premiums be paid within six 


months and Interest charged on 
them, so' they were in some 
measure "linked." The life In- 
surance companies did not have the ■ 
same problems, he said, since their 
policies were linked several 
decades ago to the cost-of-lcving in- 
dex. 

Elementary Insurance premiums 
for i960 are estimated at 184.13b., 
only 1.4 per cent less In real terms 
than the previous years. However, 
of this drop, most la borne by the 
foreign companies operating In 
Israel. The Israeli companies ac-. 
tually managed to keep premiums 
slightly above the 1979 level. 

As for the growth of the Industry 
as a whole, if both elementary and 
life Insurance constituted only 2 per 
cent of the national income in 1950, 
the figure now stands at 4J2 per 
cent. Of this, 3.1 per cent. Is in 
elementary insurance. This figure 
of 3.1 per cent can be broken down 
in turn as follows: vehicle in- 
surance, 41.3 per cent: fire and 
property damage, 27.2 per cent: air 
and marine, 6.9 per cent; sickness 
and bodily accidents, 5.1 per cent; 
employers' liability, 4.1 per cent, 
with the rest scattered. 


Plan for W. Bank settlers to operate quarry 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — A plan for a quarry in- 
dustry in Judea and Samaria based 
on labour from Jewish settlements 
has been drawn up by the 
Technion's Mining Centre. It has 
been presented to the Jewish Agen- 
cy's Settlement Department, the 
Agriculture Ministry and Gush 

Em uni m. 

The plan was prepared by the 
centre's head, Prof. Israel Linn. It 
alms at providing a supply of 
building materials which would 


cover all. needs if there should he a 
recurrence of the recent two-month 
strike by Arab quarry owners in the 
area. The project would also 
provide work for the settlements In 
the area. 

Two years ago Prof. Linn 
prepared a similar but more 
general plan, which was not acted 
upon. He estimated that about 
IS2xn. would be needed for a detail- 
ed survey of quarry resources, for 
market research and' working 
plans. 


Italian Fair 
at Hamashbir 

By LEA LEVAVI 
TEL aviv. — Italian-made shoes, 
clothing, houseware and gift Items, 
some at. 10 and 20 per cent dis- 
counts, are on sale now at 
Hamashbir Lazarchan department 
stores around the country during 
the two-week Italian Fair, which 
started Friday. 

Francisco Sc&rlata, Italy’s oom- 
merclal . attache here, told 
reporters last week that this year 
for the first time Israel's exports to 
Italy were bigger than its imparts, 
3132.5m., -compared with 3153m. 

"Your Finance Minister has 
succeeded in decreasing the con- 
sumption of Imported goods,” he 
said, “and because people have the 
mistaken impression that Italy ex- 
ports only expensive luxury goods, 
ours -are the first imports to be 
affected. The truth is that Italy, like 
Israel, 1s dependent on exports and 
has to keep Its prices competitive 
while offering good quality. I hope 
the Italian Weeks will prove that to 
the Israeli public.” 

Chain director Shmuel Eyal said 
that Hamashbir sales for the first 
nine months of this year were 108 
per cent higher than for the same 
period last year, though he ad- 
mitted that much of this Increase 
was due to Inflation. In some 
departments, the number of units 
sold has increased In real terms 
(clothing, for example), while in 
other departments, such as fur- 
niture and ruga, fewer units were 
sold this year. 

"The departments which are do- 
ing beat ore clothing, cosmetics, 
electronics and raoorda,** Eyal 
said, "I'll let you draw your own 
conclusions .about whether the pub&e 
has money. At the same time, 
winter clothing this year Is, on the 
average, 100 per cent more expen- 
sive than last year, and that 
worries' us,” he added. 
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Sonol general manager Alfredo Boseniwdg (left) hands a special 
company cheque to one of this year's recipients of the Outstanding 
Worker award. He Is Aharon Schwarts, 68, who has faithfully look- 
ed after Sonol installations for SB years. Haifa Mayor Arye Gurel 
(right, foreground), seems pleased as he watches. 


Ten-day respite on import cost expected 
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- Post Economic Reporter 
Import prices will go down 
somewhat during the ten-day 
period following November 20, ac- 
cording to a Treasury plan. 

The Treasury will not renew the 
import deposit requirement in- 
stituted on November 19 last year, 
which imposes an effective duty of 
at least six -per cent at present rates 
of inflation. Anyone Importing 
goods now has to deposit a sum 
equal to 10 per cent of their value 
for one year without Interest or 
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Jerusalem * : : ~ ~ : 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. BxhUdtlma: Permanent 
Collection of Judalca, Art and 
Archeology: Mathias Oosrits — 
Architectural Sculptures: Picasso — the 
Vollard .Suita — Picasso's 100 prints In 
celobration of the centenary of Pioaaao'a 
birth: Mies van der Robs — The 
Barcelona Pavilion: furniture and 
sketches; Andre Kerttax: Photograph* of 
a Lifetime ; Rook Engravings from the 
Negev and Sinai: Mexico: Activities and 
work tables far the whole family; 
Animals at the Israel Mu seu m ; ; Trends 
hi Geometric Abstractions after Cubism; 
Hobrew Script end Inscriptions; 
Rockefeller Musoomi Function and 
Design in the Talmudic Period, s 
Visiting Hours i Israel Museum 10-B. 
Tomorrow 4-10. Shrine of the Book 10-10. 
At 3.30: Walt Disney's "BamM.” 

Guided Tour at Israel Museum i Sun., 
Mon.. Wed., Thur. 11 sum. Tubs, 4.30 p.m. 
'Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon.. Wed., 
Thur. 10 a.m,-3p.m. Tun. 10 ajn.-lOp.m. 
Frl.. Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun. Thur. 10 a.m.- 
0 p.m. Frl., Bat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. . 

OLD CITY ART GUIDE 
Hie Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Ttferet Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m.-B p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serlgrapha. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadassah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all «-*■—», 
projects. 15 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: 02-418383, 03-426271. 

2. Medical Centre, Klryat Hadaaanh, 
Tours: 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.80 a.m. and 
12.30 p.m., leaving fro m Kennedy Bldg., 
inch Chagall Windows. Friday tours 
begin at 9.30 a. in. by appointment only. 
Teh 02-416333 or 02-428271. Nominal ad- 
mission fee. 

3. Hadassah Synagogue-CbogaH Win- 
dows: Open to public from 2 .00-3. 40 p.m. 
Sunda y-Thura d py . Buses 19, 27. Nominal 
admission fee. 

4. Mt. Scopus Hospital: Free tours at 9, 
10, li, noon. Henrietta Bsold Room and 
gift shop. Tel. 02-818111. Buses 9, 28. 
Hebrew University: 

1. Tours In English at 9 yvt 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. GlvaX Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11.00 ami. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 882819. 

Etna nab — - World Religious Zionist 
Women: 26 Ben Malm on. malt our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 86248s. 680620; Netanya 
053-24430: Haifa 04-280081. 


American MsraclJ-l^uiieB. Free Mor- 
ning Tours' — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem, Tel. 868908. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with year Own Hands with 
the Jewish Notional Find at Abu Tor* 
Jerusalem Peaoe Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. DotaUa/resorvaUons: 03-888281. 
Jerusalem Biblical Roe, Bohnaller Wood, 
Romania, Tel. 814822, T.80 a.m.-T p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions l Filippo 
BrunelloMhl, prominent Renaissance ar- 
tist. Photographic Heritage of the Holy 
Land, 1839-1914. European and American 
Art Collections. Chiaroscuro. Beginnings 
of coloured wood outs 
Visiting hours: Bun.-Tbur. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. (eolloetloM 10 a.m.-5 pja.). Frl. 
dosed. Sat. 10 a.m. -2 p.m, (tickets to be 
bought In advance) and 7-11 p.m. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: , 
ORT Tel Aviv. Tel. 288281, 775181; ORT 
Jerusalem, Teh B88141; ORT Netanya, 
Tel. 33744. 

American MUraoU Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, TCI. 220137, 
243106. 

Emunah- World Rah Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Call 03-788942, 708440. 
WtZO: To visit our projects can Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 228080; Haifa. 88587. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your -Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modl'ln centre, Tuesdays. Details/rcser- 
vations: 03-234449 or 02-638281. 

Haifa 

What’n On in Holla, dial 640843. 

Rehovot 

The Wetamaim Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a.m.-3.30 pan. Visitors Invited 
to see audio-visual programme on. 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.00 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. Fri- 
day 1L0O o_m. only. 

Tours of the Wefanxuum House every half 
hour from 10.00 a~m.-8.30 p.m. end until 
12.30 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Welsmann House. 

Per Tours of the House please booh: Teh 
054-83230. 084-83328. 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 


Jerusalem! Jerusalem, 232 Yafo, 5 2 821 8. 
New Popular, Inside Damascus Gate, 
389034. 

Tel Avtvi Yanl, 87 Yehuda Halevi, I1MT4. 
Bat Yam: Gonel Bat Yam, I Hanevllm, 
885871. Bamat Goal Gramas, 50 Bialik, 
722287. Pardeee Katei Hanieei. Ill 
Hanasri, 785548. Netanya: Trufa, 2 HenL 
28886. Hade rat TeaUk, 87 Herbert 
Samuel, 28033. 

Haifa: Hogthorim, 28 Hagtborim, 289571. 
Yeiod, 85 Keren Hoy nod, K. Bialik, 
704185. 

Beerehebai Brlut, T9 Herah 73859. 
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FIRST AID 


Magcn David Adorn first aid centres are! 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m, Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Blok 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 

Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ram at Gan. 
Bncl Brak, Ghnataylm, Klryat Ono) — 
781111. 


Jerusalem: BUtur Holira (pediatries, 
B.N.T.), Hadassah (internal, surgery, 
orthopedics, ophthalmology), MJagxv 
Ladach (obstetrics). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics), fohUov 

(internal, eurgery)- 

Netanya: Lanlado (obstetrics, Interim!, 
pediatrics), 

Haifa: Carmel. 

Mlagav iAdachi Open line 4-6 p.m. tvery 
Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel.' 02483858. 


POLICE 


Dlnl 100 In most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Klryat Shmona 
40444. 


SUNSET-SUNRISE 


Sunset 18.44; Sunrise tomorrow 06.08 


Ashdod 22222 
Aahkclon 23333 
Sat Yarn 885559 
Beer* he ba 78333 
Eilat 2333 
Hadcra 22333 
Holon 803133 
Naharlya 923333 


Nasareth 54333 
Netanya 23833 
Petah TIkva 912833 
Rehovot 094-51333 
Riaban LeZlon 942338 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 20U1 


"Emu" — Mental Health First Aid, TeL: 
Jerusalem 689911, Tel Aviv 253311, Haifa 
038888. Rccraheba 32111. Netanya 35316. 

Rape Crhbi Centre (24 hours), tor help 
rail 03-441341, Tel Aviv, 04-83791 Haifa. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOUR PLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Coll: 03-971461-2-3 
03-971330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-293555 


REPOR T SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


United Nations Truce Supervision .Organization 
Government House, Jerusalem - 
FOOD SUPPLY CONTRACTOR 

The United Nation* Disengagement Observer Force require! a contractor to supply 
fresh fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs and breed for approximately 500 personnel 
stationed at Camp Zloueni on the Golan Heights. The contractor, will be required to 
deliver the required provisions to Camp Souani three days a week to be agreed upon. 
Crating of the provisions will be the contractor's responsibility. 

Since prices of the above items are government controlled, the contractor will have 
to provide with each Invoice, updated English-language copies of the government 
price lists - * 

The contract will be awarded on the basis of percentage charges Tor services. Sealed 
bids should be submitted to Chief Procurement Officer, UNDOF, c/o P.O.B. 
480. Jerusalem, before November 14, 19 BO, with full name and address of the 
bidder's promises to be inspected by UNDOF. 

A. Gauto. Offiow-In-Charge 
UNTSO Procurement Section 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 8.10 English 8. 8.30 
Special Education — Our Hour. 9.00 
English 0. 9.20 Geography 0. 10.10 
Nature 5-B. 10.30 Pro g ramme for 
kindergarteners 11.10 English 7. 11.90 
Geography 7 12.00 English ft. 12.28 
■ Citizenship 7-9. 12.45 Science 13.15 
Literature 7-9 18.00 Ma Pttom, En- 
glish 6 (repeats). 16.00 This Za It 
f repeal) 17.00 Ot Ve'od — TV game 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

1T.30 Little House on the Prairie : The 
Music Box (in colour) 

18.20 Cartoon FUm 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme trailer 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a newa roundup 
20.03 Mo rash a: the meealanlc 
movements In Israel (part one) 

20.30 Big Screen. Little Screen - bi- 
weekly cinema magazine 

21.00 MnbAt newsreel 

21.30 K>r**m Hatemanlm — an even- 
ing of Yemenite folklore and stories 
of the old Tcf Aviv neighbourhood 
22.« The Sand baggers: Decision by 
Committee. Starring Roy Marsden. 
23.35 Almost Midnight 


JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons 18.30 French Hour 
13.30 fJTV 3) Big Blue Marble 19.00 
Newa in French 19 JO Newa In Hebrew 
20.00 Newa in Arabic 20.30 The 
Associates 21.30 Bestsellers 22.00 
Newa In English 22. IS Bestsellers 
(continued). 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

7.07 (stereo): Mussorgsky : Night on 
Bald Mountain ( Rostropovich) ; 
Mozart: Theme and Variations for 
Plano 4-Hands. K.B01 (Robert and 
Gaby Cuadeaus); Stanford: Ths 
Blue Bird: Salnt-Saens: Flowers and 
the Trees (Swlngl-.- Two): Haydn: 
Divertimento for Flute, Violin and 
Cello fShoham, Chen. Gruber); 
Tarrcga; Tango: Bartok: Rumanian 
Dances (Baumgartner) 

R.05 (stereo); Brahms: Tragic Over- 
ture (Bernstein) : Bach: Toccata In C 
Minor (Martha Argerleb); Rameau: 

Song of the Nightingale; 
Rachmaninov: Caprice Bohemlen 
(Do Wiuirtj; Beethoven: Allegro and 
Menuct far 2 Flutes: Boccherini: 
Guitar Quintet tn E Miner (Julian 
Rrenmi; VIotU: VloJla Concerto la A 
Minor (Salvatore Accardo) 

10.05 (stereo) : Mozart: Ada Concer* 
lante, K.3Q9 (Price): Brahms: Sextet 
No.2 for Strings; Berlioz: Symphonic 


Fantaatlque March (Bernstein); 
Chopin: Larghetto from C o ncer t o 
No .2 (Olson); Mahler: Lleder sines 
Fabrenden Oeaellen (Fischer- 
Dieskau. KubeUk) . 
il-OO Sephardi songs 
11.I8 Elementary school broadcasts 
11-30 Education for All 
12.OB (stereo) : Musician of the Weak 
— pianist Samson Francois — , 
Franck: Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue: Prokofiev: Plano Concerto 
No. 3 (duy tens); Ravel: Jeux dTCou 
13.00 (stereo): Rossini: La Scale dl 
Sttta Overture (Mehta); Purcell: 
The Old Bachelor; Blaeher: 3 Dances 
(12 Celll of Berlin Philharmonic); 
Salomons dl Rossi: Mlsmorlm 
(Avner Ztail; Martino: Toccata; 
Tchaikovsky: 2 Dances (Colin Davis) 
14,10 Children's programmes 
16.30 World of Science (repeat) 

18.88 Notes on a new book 
16.03 (stereo): Vivaldi: Concerto for 
Recorder in C Major; Jenkln- 
Gabrieli: The Battle of Marlgnan 
16.30 (stereo) : Light classic si music, 
conducted by Laailo Rooth and 
Camilla Kolchinaka — music by 
Shjomo Jaffe. Mozart, Sibelius, Nat- ■ 
tra and Schubert 

at.OO (Stereo); Shoen' Rimon. 
soprano; Inger Wikstrom. piano; 
Conny A vlda --mi. piano — songs by 
Joacf-Martln Kraus; Grieg. Tore 
RAngstrom; piano pieces by Busoni, 
Alvin, Scriabin 

22.1s t stereo 1 ; Record of the Month - 
Schoenberg; Gurre-Ueder 

23.15 (ntcrco): Jobe Improvisations 


00.10 (stereo): Recordings of the 
fjiuatane Festival with the Pozan 
mens and boys choir — works by 
Gerecki, Bruckner, Gorczyckl and 
Deakbardoa 

' Second Programme 

7.60 This Morning — news magazine 
8 JO All Shades of the Network — mo** 
nlng magazine 

12.06 Productive Pace < — magazine 
for workers and employers 

12.33 Hebrew songs 

13.00 Midday — news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes — music, chat 
16.03 Health and medicine magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land (repeat) 

18.07 Of Men and Figures — 
economics magazine 

18.48 Bible Reading — Isaiah 40:17-31 
79-00 Today — people and events in 
the news 

20.10 Sabbath songs 

22.08 With People — Oded Teoml 
talka about psychic experiences 

23.05 Health Lhie — a professional 
-panel answers listeners’ questions 

Army 

■ 6.8O University on the Air — Dr. 
Perots La vie talks about, sleep and 
dreaming 

7*07 “707" — Alex Ana Id pr e sen ts 
selections or music mod Items from 
the morning newspapers ' 

8.05 IDF Morning ne wsr eel 

9.08 Morning sounds 

11.05 Israeli Autumn — songs, chat 
with EU Ylsrasl! 

14.08 Two Hours ~ music, -art, 


linkage. 

But tbs mutants authorities will 
Introduce on December l a new 
method of calculating sales taxes 
and VAT on Imports that will In- 
crease taxes. The Importer's es- 
timated profit will be rained by aa 
much aa 20 per cent, thus In- 
creasing' the value of the goods for 
tax purposes. 

' Another change on December 1 
will have the authorities collect 
sales taxes according to the value 
of goods on -the date of payment, 


Mm 
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Israel Lauda Administration 
Haifa District 

Build Your Own Homa in Or Akiva 

The Israel Lands Ad ministration offers for lease 47 plots for 
the construction of 47 residential units.' 

Registration will begin on Tuesday, November 11, 1950, at 
the Or Akiva Local Council offices, and thereafter Sunday- 
Friday, 8,00 a.m.-12.00 noon,' and will end on Thursday, 
December 11, 1980 at 12 noon. 

Additional details and a detailed prospectus are available at 
the Council offtoes.- - ~ ■ 

**_.•»» • * h i • _ ■ • iel 4^1, -j r iiS 


THE Z.O.A. DRAMA CIRCLE 
presents TONIGHT at 8,30 p.m. 
an snlmatsd pfayraadlng in Engl(»h of 
"THE SOLID-GOLD CADILLAC" 
a oomudy by Howard Talchmsn and Gsorgs S. Kaufman, 
Tickets IS 10 at 2.0 A. Houss Information disk. 

1 Danlsi Frisch St, Tal Aviv. 
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ARAD TOWBUS Is inverting fe 
In order to double ita product# 
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SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 


cinema and theatre reviews, inter- 
views anecdotes and mudo 
16.08 Matinee 

NEWS BULLETINS 

Army Radio: Every hour on the 

hour. 

First Programme: Every two hours, 
from 7 a.m. to midnight. 8 .m. broad- 
cast is. Id. easy Hebrew. Seoosid 
Programme: 6.05 a.m M then every 
hour on the hour until 1 a.m. Third 
Programme: Hourly, from 8 a.m. to 
midnight. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 
NEWS SHOWS 
1250 kilo Herts: 

5- 8 nnd 8-8.30 a.m. - Dally 
breakfast show with newa. popular 
music and Interviews. 

11-12 p.m. • News, analysis and 
tnplvnl reports. 

701 khuHertr; 

6- X.30 n.m. - Dally breakfast show, 
as iijtwvc. 

p-io p.m. VOA magazine. with 
Americana, science and cultural 
new, ro undup of news. 

BBC 

1322 klloHcrtz: 

World Sorvloo ncwarecle'&l. 14,00. 

17.00 nnd 20.UL 

EASY HEBREW BROADCASTS 
i!> minutes of. news and features 
twlue dally. First Programme — 
11.38 a.m. nnd 7 p.m. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 1,1,9 
Eden: Chinatown 4, 6.48, 9; Edison: 
Xanadu; Hmblrah: Seed of In- 
nocence; Kftr: Being There 4,6.80.9; 
MHehoM: Crulelng 7, 9; Toes. 4, 7, 9; 
Orion: Silent Scream; Oran: The 
Rose 4. 8.30, 9; Rom Shot of Grace; 
Semador: Rocky Horror Pleture 
mow; Bluyencd Hn'otinut AxsoScaq 
G igolo 6.45. 9; Ctaenia I: The Boston 
Strangles 7; MLA.S.H. 9.13; Jmnul 
Mwma: Bam hi: CbwmatheqiM: 

Tabu 7; rm Alright Jock 9JW 

TEL AVnr 4^8, 7.18, 941 
Allenby: Urban Cowboy; Ben- 
Yehuda: The Rose 4, 7, 9.30; Ghem 
XftAadu'j Dakel: Bnfbaker 7, 9.50- 
Drive-In: Mary Poppina 5.80; For* 
Whom the. Bell Tolls 7.18, 9.80- 
Emanuele In Black. Midnight' ■ 
La D era bade; Gat: Rough 
Cut; Gorden: Profuso Dl Donna- 
Bod: Someone Uke You: Llmor; 
Amorteon Gigolo; Maxim: DoVs 
Mand.J.18. 9JU: MegraMi ChuSv 
Two; Ophlrr. someone Behind the 
S««d of Innocence; 
Fans: Nosteratu the Vaneyre 10. 19 
2.. 4, -7.^8, 9.30: Peern My Brilliant 
Career; Ra„. t Aviv: Baltimore 
Bullet T.^, 9.30; SbataaSi The Apple* 

Teheleii Ute of Brian; Tel Aviv; 
When « Stranger .Colls; Tel Aviv 
Mtmneiq; Confidence; Zofoa: Seduc- 
tion of Joe Tynan 


HAIFA «, 0.4ft, g '• 

Amphitheatre: Midnight Express 
Artnon: Slavers; Atsmen: Let) ^ 
Derobade; Chen: . Xanadu; Galara 
Blackout 10. 2, 7; Jim Buck 33. 4, 

Keren Or: Night Games; Moriah: A0^ 


Peer: American Gigolo; Rm: Seed of •^>■1 
Innocence; Shavit: The Rose 6.48. 9 , 

BAMAT GAN 

Arm on: Xanadu 4.30. 7.13. 9.80; ’•>, 
OmIs: Rough Cut 4, 7.18, 9 JO; Ordea:: k 
Schizoid 7.15. 9.30: Rama: 4, Little . 
Miss Marker 4. 7.15, 9.80; Bantalh. 

Gon: Cactus Flower 7.18. 9.80 - ' | Tl). 

HERBLIYA V 

David: Jerlaho Mile 4, 7, 9.16 
Tlferet:. Danger Planet T.lB. 9.15 

HOLON . 

Mlgdoi: It’s a Mad, Mad World 6.48, 

9.18 

PETAH TIKVA 
NETANYA 

Esther: Final Countdown 4 . 80 , t. 

KtRON 

MaIwu:. The Spy Who Loved Me«\j , '. , .v 
Mon.. Wed. 8 JO; Surrivora of Bww.V'' 
Island, Mon., Wed. 4 V V,. • j 

. v‘ ! I 

BAMAT HAS HA RON . / C - j 

Star: Coming Home 9.15; Eraplre'VV, 
Strikes Bock 7; Tom and Jerry, Sun.,*-* ' . 

Tnet,. Thur. 4.M • 
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pans tax 


;|SSmb^ ^ 2#- e^olar cooker in your office I British Airways to help UK hotels 

-18^400. — {1980 H **ftS«GKOK. - Ever thought of us. 

" ■ diAlap ~ aU. a _ _ 


^ 000 . lea, 00 'asolar coukw to mrte te* or 
Price of c ,!fto b» your office? Sound* im- 

: £^ n ?^ 0rs have v^ 1 ' But the a,toeM appear to 
thitpithe red, he Invented one. Relying en- 

takes an avpr-.~. yly on local resources such ** 


• m ** v -■■iP-iiiiivw buvu m 

;:*nnplete the c 0n „ Vl'n^ 0 * n d »mxU parabolic 
r .apBHinent bulkUn^ ^V Tor * **** tocua ^c«unllght 
Wtrally-placed cooker, they 


m^n g 

u'Cy .between selling •°l wcd one of the developing 

^d.purchaae prict ^ij 1 *** 7 0 ? 1 dlMcult problem* - 


=■ . ' Srowj r^ng fuel. 

S:" ,- rhladl*creDh«« . ** °1 lbcae wJw- cooker* was 

1“ in., pther a ectn? *■ &•> \ ^ ^/naWo Lease*, depu- 
A manufacture and r8, fcL* rcctor °* the WS Environment 
Completed In a ,? le «^ a « 

^aayrtem S twhSTkntf students. who 

the cooker, gave a 

^?he index'* * ° f ra * ££ 

, , , n prepared egg* for .mm. soya 

blamed •■. Leaacx. The cooking took only a 

■ ;and compii cated K minutes. 

' procedures" f QP tl | s llne cooker is simple. It eonslaU 
L period- between the nT ^ collapsible wooden box on an 
— plot and its retail ..y^ksurtablc stud which unfolds 
upon completion of ;‘ ect 'wonta]]y. Inside each half are 
- ~ c °o«c,«i»»pi*. mirrors laid out on a 


parabolic surface. Sunlight striking 
the mirrors it focused on the 
cooker, which Is mounted on a 
hardened bamboo tripod attached 
to Use device. This creates on In* 
candescent light source, the 
temperature of which may rise as 
high as WO degrees centigrade. 
This enables the device to be used 
for any kind of cooking, boiling 
vegetables, heating noodles and 
even for baking bread. 

With a total light area of about 
one square metre, the solar cooker 
la equivalent In heat energy to an 
electric oven of X kilowatt 

Unlike other conventional solar 
cookers, the Chinese one is design* 
ed to prevent the shadows of the 
cooking utensils from falling upon 
the centre of the collecting surfoco. 


U some pieces of the mirror ^et 


damaged, they can easily 
replaced. 

Transportation is a almpie 
matter. The cooker can bo folded 
into a portable box, and the whole 
set weighs only 15kg. Construction 
costa sure less than ISO. 


» ] USSIFIEDS 

The Israelis mru... . ^fs 


. e . Isr aelis ref used t * ^ ^ 

T crease and as a *25**°* Past l for addresses sec masthead on 

; . tng 2,000 tons of |" 0 “ 1 «*:* p# ** > aad “* •“ *«»*oIzed advertising agendas. 

vPorttigal — at a hand !^ e *iJ5 lnlmum ch * r k e of iSfv.ao for eight words: Itt.io for each ad. 
, .Harlow & Jones' 1 € ™ r “" : **«*®j“ charge of nes.so for e£n 
as . i3i.» for eacn soaUl on aj wo rd. XU rates vat. 

sH'ifimmiijiiiiiiiiiiiuitiiitmimiiiiiiiii 


claimed that the - — - ■— 

, ; • “pS? - -! vxiiiiftiiKiiiiiitiiiiiiiuti iii:(<inrrsii 


; W0t bind their client npS' 

-£^STSSXS t ?iS^ tam TO STA * 

L; tirae 

delivery, since German*. 

r crowded with mllltarr h V ' ,cbd apartments for rent. 

2 ? 5 S 5 Sf , ' 85 Sl ££»«£ 

v-v Harlow & Jones went 
'breach of contract, n#! 


INSURANCE 


{liiiftiiii.fiiHHimmimimiiimiiiiiiiNiii 

CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
motor insurance, green card to r motor* 
ing abroad, special diplomatic UN 
cover- Bnunmcr Levine, Tel. G3-38664X 


x DWELLINGS 

pfSlto^made 1 Sffr * » mi IHI H I « H I! II II II lillHISIllIlJIIlll 

C-tUguese deal, DM2S0 otr- 
'.'■the highest Interest cafafe REALTY 

."'the dote of the contraa ^ M *** ^ , ^* * , * < , , **» - > *» * *' w »* 
.terest amounts to aingL REALTY — ruts, shops, offices. 


OBb sbiiauumq lu fl. I HU aw ivuoaaa a — — m*is. siiupn, uiuvcs. 

i.-' mSUton German marki. W George Sl. Jerusalem. Tei. os- 
*^Hftrtow& Jones wereak 11, 81<mTT ‘ 

-^ttfpay for the four-yearm ir '~ 

V tAaintiffs legal expenm 

*Mn 


BEFORK RENEWING car or household 
insurance, phone Qoshen. free quote to 
English. Tel. 03-717011 

iiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnrmiiiiiii! 

LOST AND FOUIVD 

iiiiiiiiiNiiiiimiiimiimiiiitiiimiiiintiii 

SMALL WHITS DOO (toy pom.) name 
Minky, lost Mevasseret. Garb 09-SSM44, 
Merkox KUta, reward. 

iiii!iiiiiif!iiiimiiiiiuiiifii]iiiiiii{iimiiii 


PERSONAL 


tittg to IS80.000. 


NETANYA 


— — ID GAPPAN sales, rentals, holiday 

'ARAD TOWELS Is lnn*f meBt »- 7 «•«»* Netanya. Tel. 00*- 
tq drder to double its pnt or oa3 ^ 2ua - 


x!i!ini:i«miii!ii!iiimiiiiiii[iMiiii!iiiiilii 

PERSONAL.: Nice (f) wants to meet 
tourist. Tel. BS-444M8. 11 a.Di. -2 p.m, 

iimimiiiiMuiimiiiiimiiiKiimm 


■t 


PUROIASE/SALE 




^ v-;- • 

: S.^arJ(T- 



LE IGHT/STOR AGE 


KOL ISRAEL 


You're On the^f 


T CO." Expert packing, shipping 
ht, world-wide moving, door to door 
ce, customs cleitrlng. Haifa, 19 
tzmant Street. Tel. 0*410336. 04- 
1S. Free estimate anywhere -In 


inmiimiiiiiiiifiiiijiiHiiiiitiiiiiifiiiMiiii 
SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. Tel. 08* 
US7B0, 03483SM. 

iiniivifiifiiniiiiiiitiii!f!mfiiiiumiitf!iii 


SERVICES 


2 p.m weiy M«£« SHIPPING com. Consult David 
Live phono-in F.ULA Insunnee. TW. 092- 

iSRAEL RADIOS,. 

ENGLISH BROADCT 

Phon * "J^Jelony tower hotel 


JUST PHONE In your adveniaement! 
Any oewapaper, any . type adverse- 
ment. any language, at newapaper 
rates- Adco AdvertUng. TeL Obtttttl) 
evenings, 062- MD04. 


'1 . 02*232331 


SSWQl 



rypUe or thr E*p>y po** 1 *- 

EASY 


.. ACROSS 
4 Refer l6> 
t Axauments iB; 

f Oannent pif™ 

,6 L 

Ifi Bedovs (5) 

il Average i4i 

14 Number m 

15 PorridRe lngredi- 
enw Ui 

16 Forest tree i3> 

13 Dbh * 4 » 

18 Quote l4> 

21 Oopv ‘9> „ ., 

23 Lame euk 

24 Blood i4> 

2g Ytmaa anisui 

•S» j , 

27 Hastdries «' 
ap Wises ctea n ” 
32 DUdte *4* 

S3 Normal i5J 

u Blemish® **' 

35 Dishes 1 B' 

36 Crwris 


The Apart mem Hotel phras you 
the pleasure of footing at home 
jth the advantage of hotel service. 
=ajoy your holidays at a bargain 
price, with/without c 
pac kag e offer. 

HRIFTYfe 

RENT-A-CAR 




REVOLUTION IN 
TOURISM 


Eilat— By Yourself 

v Rent-a-Car 


u^- Thrifty 

28 irffflelony Hotelm/Eihn Package Deal 

la, PmB 

from T m Amv 



W 



(minimum 
2 persons) 

Each extra person $30. 
4 days car rants! 

+800 frae kms. 

+3 days* hotel - 
■ across- \ +3 rrfghts* hots) 

Aib«Tsm 1 lt bA ; 1596 service included 

'll. j 



6. Selh- 
cetesy. 
S3, Tit- 


U- SSjW. Wr^H^om:- 3 

iA' Amen . »J2»I Aviv office: 5 Zamenhoff St. H 

S' ^ ^ 03-237239. 247246 f 

31.At.:s.3=- ! 


Dealer. 

*e-a if. 

lad- *1. 

» Vt 

sore. 27 


nr ird - eiK vt 


w.irf 


s A«>w r ,V* 
Rim- 13 : fl Rto 5 

Elver. J”-*. 
Ashsmed- » 


M MB 



IAS STRICTLY 
KOSHER 

rj. AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 


greater Tel Aviv 

, jm — Beers he ba areis. 

Prices Include delivery. 

.*W» week's special: . 
W&SBUS 


Naked l n j?i,rT?lpS ! P^?! on of the Hi 


Rabbinate — 


. & Vuperviaton oi 
nrW= Tikvq ‘ 

nonstop: orw fi wo» ^ Ubu Spring and D. Bllverateln, 
i«wr: T -^we M write: 

ntiocen #>: ifcher Hagrs, BEHOVGT. 





TeL SZ-M3S44 
„ TeL 6S4HMS 

•aC=.-— lP * L 0S7 * mM 
■“OT: Td. 667-87176 

km 


u'Oj ^rou/ ‘f^p'inw pn 

Ar/.eacAN Israel aA:\K ltd 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY 
LIUS 

Yesterday's foreign axchsaga rates 
aga in s t the Israel Shekel, for 
UJS. dollar transactions nder SNOO, 
and t ram aa tl a — In otter em ra n ataa 
under ike equivalent «f UM. 

Selling Baying 

UJU 8JW0 S.BZ7D 

DM IJU0 LUM 

Swiss FT. 3.7622 3.716* 

Sterling U.W10 UL83U 

French PT. 1.4601 1A463 

Dutch FL 3.1083 3.07«1 

Austrian Sch. (ID) 4.7306 atom 

Swedish Kr. 1.81M UH63 

DsnlahKr. 1,0*64 X.66H 

Norwegian Kr. 1.80*2 L2MS 

Finnish L7384 1.71T1 

Canadian* 0.5406 6.4683 

Rand 8.7719 A 68*8 

Australian * 7.8857 7.6164 

Belgian FT. (10) 2.0092 2.0796 

Yen (100) 3.0*0* 8.06U 

Italian Ure (M00) 7.1600 00*28 


INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT KATES: 


UJU 
SwleoFr. 
Belgium F*r. 
Swedish Hr. 
French Fr. 
Danish Kr. 
Dutch FT. 

DM 

Italian Lire 
Norwegian Kr. 
Yen 

Gold Price: 


2A240/U 
1.7686/40 
81^800/6*60 
4.8860/06 
4A080/00 
6.0086/00 
2.1160/M 
1.9674/84 
02AJ8/60 
8.6828/86 
216.28/88 
$019/620 A0 


peri? 

P«r« 

perl 

perl 

P«l 

perl 

perl 

perl 

peri 

perl 

perl 


FORWARD RAXES: 

JUt WWW •» 3 .tUVm 2400/220 

DM/1 1.M0/4U U1M/1H U174/N4 
8w.FV_-J 1.7333/388 L7B38/D40 1A886/M0 



iOLO* ,,,«** 
Kigdiii- 
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®sgT»- 

e&th*r- w 
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gSTw*?®* 

B**** 11 hik:H 7, io J 


BEQUEST OF 
^ iabbi MENOEL SHUCK 

r^hiionco with paragraph 99 of the 
"«tt Law 1965. we hereby notify 
£*7 ‘ of the (ate Rabbi. Mendel 
(Identity No- 1281375). who 
f 8 * 1 away in Jeruaalam on February 
jfSBO. that they.ar* to praaent their 
rid ji 1 ™ 0 to tb« bequest oi the 
within three, months of 
*3tKJn of this nonce. 
hi must, be addressed to. David 
qhhor.. Adv.. Bequest Ad* 
tA Rehov Hame'esfim. 


New 

Immigrants 


Until December 5, 1980, 
you can still take advan- 
tage of your rights!! 


Order NOW 
and ENJOY 
the world famous 
Hi-Fi stereo system 



Business and holiday traveller* 
to London on British Airways wUi 
now bo able to obtain hotel scoots* 
modatlon from as little as j£ 7 a 
right, taking advantage of dis- 
counts of up to 40 per cent arranged 
with the hotels by the airline. 

As all the hotel rates wfl! Include 
continental breakfast, service and 
VAT. there will be no M hidden ex* 
iras" to hoist prices beyond those 
expected at the time of booking. 
Prices will remain unchanged until 
the end of March ibsi. 

.‘The offer Is British Airways' 
answer to the charge that Intel ac- 
commodation in London has 
become too expensive." sold the 
airline's director of commercial 
operations, Gerry Draper. 

Ho said the new scheme, which 
will be launched this winter under a 
"Bargain Britain" banner, is "a 
key part of the airline's pita to 


boost air travel to Britain and to 
help counteract the general reces- 
sion in air travel." 

Sight, hotel groups (THP. Grand 
Metropolitan fPenta), EMI. Inter 
continental. British Transport 
Hotels, Sheraton, Lex and 
Imperial) representing some SO 
London hotels have agreed to Join 
the scheme. 

Although aimed mainly at first 
class and club passengers, the 
arrangement is also expected to at 
tract leisure travellers who prefer 
to make their own arrangements in 
the UK, rather than buy 
''packaged” holidays. They will get 
discount prices never before 
available to individual travellers. 

To qualify for the new hotel deal, 
to be sold through British Airways 
and travel agents at 10 per cent 
commission, the traveller must 
book a round trip on Brttlab 
Airways flights. 


Egypt asked UJ3. firm to join boycott of Israel 


WASHINGTON (AP). — Egypt i 
one of three Arab countries said to 
have asked on American company 
last year to join the boycott against 
Israel. 

Tbe U.S. Department of 
Commerce announced that the 
Aurora Pump Company of Aurora, 
Illinois has agreed to pay a civil 
penalty of SS.ooo in connection with 
allegations that it failed to report IT 
such requests last year. Two of the 
requests were from Egypt, 14 from 
Kuwait, and one from Iraq, the 
department sold. 

It added that the firm neither ad- 
mitted nor denied tbe aDegafiana, 


but promised to "refine" Its 
procedure for complying with the 
U.S. export administration act. 
This law requires that requests for 
a boycott be reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


TAXES, — Taxmen in Rehov ot 
have reportedly netted at least 
!S2lm. In an operation they 
mounted with police against hard- 
core tax evaders that resulted In 
761 conviction*. About ISUm. was 
collected from persons who hurried 
to settle accounts before the action 
began. 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 9.11.80 


Country 

Currency 


Buying 

Selling 

Buying 

Selling 

Cheque* and 
transactions 

Banknote* 

UJS.A. 

Dollar 

1 

6.5252 

6.5008 

8.4600 

6.6600 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

1 

15.8333 

15.9925 

15.8800 

16.1600 

Germany 

Mark 

1 

3.3283 

3.3617 

3.3000 

3.4000 

France 

Franc 

1 

1.4449 

1.4594 

1.4300 

1.4700 

Holland 

Gulden 

1 

3.0742 

3.1052 

3.0400 

3.1400 

Switzerland 

Franc 

1 

3.7170 

3.7543 

3.6800 

3.7900 

Sweden 

Krona 

1 

1.5033 

1.5184 

1.4700 

1.5300 

Norway 

Krone 

1 

1.2958 

1.3088 

1.2700 

1.3200 

Denmark 

Krone 

1 

1.0866 

1.0975 

1.0600 

1.1100 

Finland 

Mark 

1 

1.7149 

1.7321 

1.6800 

1.7500 

CRnada 

Dollar 

1 

‘5.4878 

54428 

5.3900 

5.6000 

Australia 

Dollar 

T | 

7.6018 

7.6782 

7.2500 

7.8300 

South Africa 

Band 

1 

8.6850 

8.7728 

84200 

9.2400 

Belgium 

Franc 

19 

2.0807 

2.1018 

2.0200 

2.1200 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

4.7255 

4.7629 

4.6700 

4.8100 

Italy 

Lire 

1906 

7.0926 

7.1639 

64400 

7.2400 

Japan 

Yen 

1009 

30.6203 

80.9282 

30.8100 

31.2500 


“Dollar Pas” and "Euro-Fas”' 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 9.11.80 

Buying Selling 
23.0353 23.2669 

32.7321 33.0612 


"Dollar Pu 
"Euro p»x" 


limit 
1 unit 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 10.11.80 


Patach 


Patam 


period — no. of months 




3 

9 

12 

s 

0 

12 

U4.A. 

Dollar 

10* 

16 ft 

toft 

lift 

Mft 

12ft 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

16 ft 

16* 

toft 

l*ft 

14* 

13* 

Germany 

Mark 

8* 

8* 

9 

7ft 

7ft 

7* 

Holland 

Gulden 

8* 

9 

9ft 

7* 

7* 

8 

Canada 

Dollar 

11* 

12* 

12* 

w* 

Uft 

11* 

France . 

Franc 

10* 

11* 

12* 

9ft 

10* 

.1 u* 

Switzerland 

Franc 

5ft 

5ft 

3ft 

8ft 

3ft 

3ft 

’■Dollar Pa*” 

- 

13ft 

13 

12ft 

lift 

Uft 

10* 

"Eure Fas" 

‘ 

13* 

13 ft 

12ft 

11* 

u* 

Uft 
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KRUGERRAND 



THE BEST WHY TO OWN 
GOLD 


Available exclusively at 
Bank Leumi and Union Bank 


UMON BANK OF ISRAEL UD DTO WlttlO TCW TO 

bankleumi toA pn. 



TiJ Aroyo 


REAL ESTATE 

.Plats (ft^SiTkS money a rental) . 
SHOPS • INVESTMENTS * PLOTS - 
OFFICES * HOUSES - VILLAS .. 
iC 63 Ben Yohods SL A 

m TeL (M) 233186 VM 

10a.m.— 13 B 0 *a, 4*6 p.m. Ill 


Ureal Lsnde AdmWnrstton 
Te) Aviv and Central Districts 


LEASE OF PLOT FOR INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 
IN REHOVOT 
Tonder-Nu. TA/8Q/S9 

The Israel Lends Administration requests bids lor the leese of • plot.es follows: 


Black 

PsfMl 

Wot 

Approx. 

Floor 

No, of 

Minimum 

DopNta 




oros 

WWno 

floats 

rsqubad 

toil* 




In sqm. 

* 


pries tot IS 


3062 

33 

12 BB 

400 

40 

3 

68,968 

3,000 


of Industry. Tredt end Tourism. 

DetsJls. sample contracts and bid forms ore avwlebh at our Tel Aviv District Office 
87139. 88 Derech Petal) Tikva, 1*t fkw. Sund*v*Thur«d*y. 8.00 8.m.-l2.3Q p.m. 
Tel. 03-335211. 

Final data for submftjng recommendation by the Ministry of Industry. Trade and 
Tourism, December 12. 1980. and the deadline for aubmuimg bids is 12 noon on 
January 12. 1961. 

Bids that an not in the tenders medbo* by the above dm* tor any mason, whawwiar 
wW not be considered 

The Israel Lands Administration "is not obligated to accept the highest or any bid 
whatsoever. 


Sharp downward reaction 


By JOSEPH HOSGCfSTBN 
TEL AVIV. — Shores fall sharply 
yesterday and nearly across-the- 
board in moderately active trading. 
Some members of the I n ves tm e nt 
community laid the blame for the 
price drop on a negative article 
which appeared yesterday morning 
in Ha'oretc. The author wrote about 
as unnamed frinfc and its nw uiit ioi 

advisers, who have begun to recom- 
mend a partial switch from shares 
to other areas of brnstment. 
Other* suggested that a reaction, 
of the type experienced yesterday, 

was a healthy correction after a 

week of sharp gains. Whatever the 
cause, the selling move was strong 
enough to drop even the prices of 
tbe country's commercial bank 
shares, an Investment g e nera lly 


considered as solid. 

Trading turnovers were in excess 
onSRm. 

The Index-linked bond market. In 
an apparent reaction to the dally 
announcements of new price hikes, 
continued to wend Its merry way to 
higher ground. In moderately ac- 
tive trading of IS23m., most sectors 
of Index-linked bonds put on gains 
of about 2 per cent. 

In the commercial bonk group 
Mizrahi (r) was down by 6 per cent, 
while Israel General was falling by 
more than 5 per cent. The Danot 
shares were "sellers only," as was 
(he case with the shores of the 
Maritime Bank. The Big Three 
winks all came through with gains, 
with Hapoollm (r) rising by 14 
paints. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


(Mu Vi lmu Own' 


Cms. Bsaks A 

IDBprf 

roar 

IDBBr 
fDBprf A 
1DB op * 

IDB Op 6 
ZDBope 
IDB op 7 
IDB op 8 

Union 

Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union op 6 
Union ac 
Union *c6 
Dtaeounc r 
Discount A r 
Discount A re 
Mlxrahl r 
Mizrahi b 
Mtzrahl op 2 
Mizrahi op 8 
Mizrahi ae 4 
Mizrahi ae 8 
Mizrahi re 6 
Mizrahi ac 7 

IZtotofflww* 0,1 

Maritime 0.5 
HapoaHm plr. 

Hapoailm r 
Hapoallm 3©Tt. dhr. 902.0 


Hapoailm b 
Hapoallm op 4 
Hapoailm op 6 
Hapoallm op 7 
Hapoallm op 9 
Hapoallm op 10 


*63.0 

2609.0 
1*33.0 

1120.0 
1614/1 

830.0 


Hapoallm re 6 

78X0 

X7 

xe. 

Hapoallm ae 6 

319-0 

294 

xc. 

General A 

901.0 

414 

—49.0 

General op 6 

TOLD 

3X1 

XC. 

General ac 4 

301.0 

xo. 

— 114 

General ac 5 

131.0 

XX 

— XO 


10074 

on .3 

.0 

Leumi op 2 

2000.0 

16.1 

+40.0 

Leumi op 4 

0404 

106.1 

+X0 

Leumi op 5 

8304 

sxs 

+X0 

Leumi ae 6 

9604 

44 

+X0 

Leumi eo 7 

83X0 

874 

xc. 

Leumi ec 8 

3204 

1X7 

+104 

Leumi ec 9 

1324 

8584 

+3.0 

OHHr 

10404 

XI 

XC. 

OHH b 

10604 

4 

XX 

Danot A OLIO 

571.0 

XX 

-8X0 

DauotlLW 

4664 

i.O. 

—2X0 

FIBIoc l 

118X0 

834 

— 1X0 

FIBTr 

■724 

1064 

—804 


KorijM* Banfci 
Gen Mlge r 
Gen Mtic b 


706.0 

723.0 


Gen Mtge op 114 2200.0 


Gen Mlgc op 117 
GenMlga 12* 
Gen Mtfe db U6 
Carmel r 
Camel b 
Carmel op A 
Carmel dh -10 
Blnjran r 


680 JO 

530.0 

315.0 

550.0 

626.0 

824.0 

217.0 

570.0 


68.6 

20.8 

J 

.6 

12.6 

.1 


n. e. 
»-c. 

ae. 
me. 
B.C. 
+L0 


Btoyan 00% die SO 


540.0 

645.0 


803-0 

7700 

810.0 

1148.0 


520.0 

750.0 
750.0 
730J) 

750.0 

730.0 
1279.0 


587.0 

250.0 


Dev A KCge r 
Dev IcMtge b 
Dev A Mtfe op 68 1640.0 
Dev A Mtfe op *5 425.0 
Dev ft Mtfe db f7 428JB 
Dev A Mtfe db *4 276.0 
Iflibkin 
Miahfcan op 8 
Irialilmw r 
litehlcan b 
M U h kan ae. op 
Miahfcan op 2 
Tefahot prt r 
TMabot prt. b 
Tefahot r . 

Tefahot b 
Merav r 
Moray op 
Ftnanrlas Institutions 
Shilton r 168.0 

Shilton b 240.0 

Shilton op A 160.0 

Shilton Op 8 300.0 

Shilton op 5 129.0 

Shilton ac 1 uij 

Shilton ac 2 iTo.O 

Otx. Lataaatya r 000.0 

Ot*. L ata aj ri y* fa sso.o 

Ampal r 1660.0 

Afticutture A 4TSA 

Ind Dev prt. 400.0 

dal Lease ua r 3*0.0 

CUJ Lease IL5 r 
dal Lease op 
Insurance 
Aryeh r 
Aryeh op 
Aryeh ac 
Ararat ZL1 r 
Ararat XL6 r 
Reinsurance 0 J 
Reinsurance 0.5 
Haaaneh r 
Haasneh nd 80 
Haamah b 
Haasneh op 
Hamneh op 2 
Phoenix IL.1 r 
Phoenix XL5 r 
YardenU IL1 r 
Yanlenla ZL6 r 
Sahar r 
Sober b 
Sahar op 
Sahar ac 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 
Zur r 
Zur b 

Cwnns. aarvteaa * UlOHtea 
Motor House b 
Delekr 
Delekb 
Delek op 
Delek db 2 
Cold Store XL1 
Cold Store n.tn 
Cold Store db 3 
lar. Electric r 
Ufhterafe ELI 
Lighterage rL5 
Ufhterafe op 3 2780.0 

630.0 

1160.0 
78L0 
4610 
12464 
1155.0 


S6J5 —80.0 
14. —68.0 

26A —80.9 
suo. — 1L0 
4.7 B.C. 

48.6 — 2X0 
238.6 —16.0 

74.6 —20.0 
U n.C. 
U —20.0 
2A —7.0 
SJI — 8.0 

118.0 +6-0 
1U +8.0 
4U +T.0 
52 ac. 


2L6 +7.0 

20.4 —46-0 
17^ — 4QJ> 
103 Jt —OJO 
T9J> —41.0 
7L6 —46.0 
24 a —60.0 


380JJ —08 
2J> —1.0 
21A —6-0 

360 n-c. 

79.0 +L0 

10.0 n.o. 

U n.c. 
22* —8.0 
37J —9.0 
L2 +69.0 
26JI —29.0 
2JI ae. 
56.7 —20i> 
a.a. — 160 
42.3 —22.0 


884.0 
1*24.0 

260 JO 
C**OA 
C 496.0 
M 3 _ 0 

404.0 

023.0 
607 * 
6834) 
3*9.0 
429* 
tOO A 

608.0 
S&O 

4*7* 

6164) 

«T7.0 

288.0 

1MJ0 

940.0 

873.0 

500.0 

560.0 


3SJ 


1.0 


39* a.e_ 
h-o- +40.0 

110.1 —13J) 
MS —40.0 

814.1 — SL0 

MU B.C. 
164.0 +7J> 

1802 n-c. 

2L7 — 5-0 

9L4 ae, 
2.4 aa 
4 Jl n.c. 

I0A — 3L0 
aa —28.0 

37.0 — 44.0 
144 — 36.0 

50.7 —194) 

87.7 —44 
a-o. —60.0 
8.5. —664 

38.8 +16.0 
114 +18,0 


4644 

508.0 
2895 * 

920.0 


3TJ —2*4 
34 B.C. 
.6 —110.0 
1.0 —20.0 


2100.0 

33814 

4974 

462L0 

20804 


Lighterage db 1 
Rapac ILL r 
fUpac EL5 r 
Rapac op 1 
fluperaul A 
Supersol B 

Uri Development BnOdttg, CUna 
Aiorim r 


5.9 +88.0 
L4 .+334 
8.O. —36.0 
14 +10L0 
te +1W.0 
bU). +100.0 
9.7 +10.0 
T4 +70.0 
144 +10.0 
aa —me 
253.6 +814 
3944 -954 


Aiorim op A 

Aaorimdbl 

Africa lar. ILl 
Africa lar. ILifl 
XLDCr 


ILDC nd 
ILDCb 
ILDC op A 
ILDC op B 
TLDCdba 
ILDC db 4 
HLB Realty 
HLB Realty 
HLB Realty op 
Selel Bonefa A 
Sole! Boaefa C 
Prof A Bldf. 

Prof A BMf op 
Prop A Bldg op B 875.0 


ZC440.0 

43.1 

—1X0 

23494 

17.7 

—2X0 

22064 

139.6 

XX 

158X0 

X4 

xx 

218404 

74 

—1604 

6504 

138.4 

—68.0 

6404 

X 3 

—6X0 

fM.Q 

2X4 

-7X0 

21004 

54 

-18X0 

9004 

174 

—9X0 

361.0 

LB 

—4X0 

63X0 

64 

—5X0 

2X9.0 

93.7 

xe. 

2014 

11X1 

+1X0 

1804 

10X2 

+X0 

3720.0 

.7—17X4 

3888.0 

14 

. XX 

8064 

108.6 

xc. 

16304 

J 

xc. 

873.0 

28.4 

—20.0 


5000.0 .9 +180.0 

11844 440.T +a0 

11 M* 88.1 +0.0 

18304 SI +37.0 


1217.0 194 B.C. 

906.0 81.7 —8.0 

9.3.0 80.5 ae. 

932.0 *0.7 +3X0 

*960.0 136.4 —30.0 

3306.0 1.4 IV. C. 

10694 174 —40.0 

5004 394 —564 

7404 54.0 —104 

4960 84 —30.0 

3100 6L9 —14.0 

1415.0 394 +54 

14154 2*4 +84 

5384 194 B.e. 

790.0 1074 -004 

7904 128-0 —48.0 

5106.0 7.6 U.C. 

1210.0 04.7 ae. 

ttf.O 1.5 —464 

839.0 4.9 n.c. 

6*84 30.4 B.C. 

5X74 74.4 —80.0 

816.0 ao. —4X0 

8334 IS —44.0 

17224 44 +024 

9624 1,137.4 +144 

1144 +14.0 
2724 +14.0 
84 454 

4.7 +20.0 
18.0 +1X0 
8X8 ae. 
118J +1X4 


Prop A Bldf db 4 
Prop A Bldf db 8 

Bayslde ILl 
Bajatde IL5 
Baysidc op 

lapro r 
lapro op 
laraa r 
Mehadrin r 
ICP r 

Neot Aviv r 
Pri Orr 
Caesarea r 
Raaaeo pef r 
Romeo r 


10504 

79X0 

11X0 

618.0 

4564 

270.0 

1704 

1290.0 

2310.0 
30504 

*40.0 

17654 

4144 

3174 

49X0 


Va 

DJUM* 

24 

2.4 


XO. 

82.6 

24.2 

64 

1.3 
4 

1L1 

8.4 

88.9 

26.4 

b.O. 


+4X0 

+2X0 

-82.0 

—30.0 

—82.0 

—1X0 

ae. 

+1X0 

n.c. 

+204 

—2X0 

+160.0 

+22.0 

+254 

+2X0 


ted mortals 

Union ELI 
Urdan ILl V3 div 
Urdan IL5 
Urdan IL5 1/3 dlv 
Urdan op l 
Urdan op 2 
ElMt ILl r 
H3b!t IL5 r 
Alliance r 
Elea ILl r 
Elco IL2.8 r 
Eleo DL2.3 fa 
Sfico op A 
Eleo db 1 
Eleetra ILl r 
EJectra IL5 r 
Eleetra op 2 
Eleetra db. 
Eleetra db 2 
Btron ILl r 
Ehron ILl r 
Ebon op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argaxnan prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
Ala B 
AtaC 
Ate op A 
Ate op 8 
Ate db 2 
Dubek prf r 
Dobek prf b 
Fertilizers r 
Cables r 
Cables b 
HalfaChem r 
HalfaChem op 2 
HalfaChem db 1 
Teva r 
Teva b 
Teva op 
Teva db l 
LodxLalLl r 
Lodzia EL4r 
MolettBr 
Motor r 
Phoenicia prf 
Dead Sea 
AXPMr 
AXPMopA 
AZPKdbl 

Assts 
Azntedhl 
Petrochem r 
Petrochaza op A 
Petroobem db 1 
Nechuahten r 
Ellter 
Elite op 8 
Elite m 2 
And r 
Polgat XE4 r 
Polgmt IL* r 
Pulgat op 
Polygon r 
Rim 04 r 
Rim IL4 r 
She men prf 
TaalBr 
Tool B b 


7484 

6344 

642.0 

657.0 
72X0 

600.0 

2290.0 

2618.0 
317X0 

1136.0 
42X0 

447.0 
8604 
27X0 
88*4 

513.0 
6944 
63X0 
32X0 

1997.0 

1967.0 
25604 

29X0 

320.0 
2314 

260.0 

234.0 
1754 
10X0 
2454 

197.0 
11144 
11004 

4714 

217.0 
22X0 
7094 

18404 

6074 

11904 

1290.0 

24004 

4174 

7484 

U3.0 

555.0 
138X0 


81.8 

26.4 

014 

214 

4X6 

62.7 

XX 

a.o. 

4 

X4 

384 

a.o. 

94 

3X2 


—9.0 
—574 
—44.0 
xe. 
xc. 
xx 
—1204 
—188.0 
xe. 
—164 
—84.0 
—2X0 
— X0 


44.7 

7.5 

14 

14 

xo. 


9.6 

80.7 
64 

26.7 
104 

sxs 

xo. 

2024 

1214 

XX 

18.3 

8.6 
6X6 
Xo. 
te 
4X3 
114 
1X1 

88.3 
1.1 
8.9 

194 

8.6 

XX 

64 

.9 


—4X0 
-2X0 
xe. 
xc. 
xe. 
—10X0 
—10X0 
—90.0 
+X0 
+1X0 
—1X0 
— 10.0 
—1X0 
— 0.0 
—2X0 
—274 
— 10.0 
-704 
—70.0 
XX 
+104 
+114 
— XO 
— 10.0 
— XO 
XX 
xx 
+864 
+64 
xx 
—164 
XC. 
—1X0 


9104 

18754 

1106.0 

6404 

7804 

63X0 

1043.0 
202X0 

72X0 

8264 

939.0 
12704 

673.0 

1491.0 
16674 

1232.0 
12804 

6164 

320.0 
86X0 
8934 

361.0 
4024 


904 

27.1 

49.8 
87.4 
10.0 

44 

а. x 
834 
804 

34 

204 

184 

12.8 
Xx 
1X8 
474 

34 

3X4 

б. 4 
214 

14 

s-o. 

z.x 


-6X0 

XX 

—14.0 

XX 

xe. 
, xe. 
—5X0 
xx 
— 67.0 
+X0 
—204 
XX 
+1X0 
+71.0 
+75.0 
+404 
+8X0 
—824 
xe. 
—14 
2X0 
—19.0 
—214 


Tsai op 

— 

— 

FYutarom r 

347.0 

119.6 

Investment A Balding Companies 

Elgar r 

<uao.o 

14 

Elgar b 

67614 

L7 

EUern r 

<1149X0 

4 

EUern b 

A49X0 

14 

Amisser prf r 

613.0 

2L0 

Amissar op 

840.0 

114 

Central Trade B r 

,18904 

,4 

Inv. Pas r 

9904 

11.0 

Inv* Paz b 

9804 

■ 9.7 

Wolfson ILl r 

14034 

4 

Wotffcon lUO r 

6004 

6.6 

Wolfson EU0 b 

6004 

84 

Amp A r 

83X0 

14 

Disc Inv r 

787.0 

2814 


.0 

.4 — X0 


Dtaelnv b 
Disc Xnv op A 16804 
Disc Xnv op B 
Disc Inv op C 
Disc Inv db 130 
Disc Inv db 188 


.0 
4 
4 
X 
4 

7774 3X9 —50.0 

XS XC. 

631.0 224 —82.0 

679.0 2X4 —7X0 
14 XC. 


7104 


8664 2X7 XC. 

Hapoallm Xnv r 870.0 7X5 +74 

Hapoallm Inv b H8A0 254 +7.0 

H apoallm Inv op 1 uss.o 4.9 —2X0 

tfUrtTavr 688.0 4X1 xc. 

Jordan Explo A r 395.0 95.x tLCm 

Jordan Explo op 22*3.0 


4 +180.0 


Jordan Explo op 2 *jo4 1X7 +12.0 


Mizrahi Inv r 
Mizrahi Inv b 
CU1 Trade 


10054 2X5 xc. 

100S.0 19.1 o.x 

daeo.o 154 —1x0 


Oal Tirade xc. op 430.0 u.4 —374 

Oal Trade *c 1 
Export Inv r 
Export Inv b 
Kborprir 
OalREr 
Ctal RE op A 
C3al RE db 1 
Clal Inv r 

Clol Xbd'i 

Clal Ind'z 50% div £6354 474 — 

Oal Ind'a op A 547.0 ua -8X0 

507.0 18.8 —n.O 

24X0 

189.0 

581.0 

460.0 
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Most active shares 

HaooaUm R 962 1167.4 +144 

LeuS^ 1067 9714 +1S-0 

TOBL 1154 *40.7 +X0 

Stares traded: ISOXSm. 

Convertibles: 

Bonds: ' l 82 Xim. 


Tefahot and Carmel, with losaea 
of about 3 per cent, were hardest hit 
In the commercial bank group. 

Among Insurance Issues Aryeh 
was & major loser with a fall of 9.5 
per cent. Reinsurance 0.1 lost 51 
points. Ararat 0.1, however, wound 
up as "buyers only.” 

Alrica-Iarael l shares, with a loss 
of a full 10 per cent, and ILDC with 
a loss of 9.5 per cent, were major 
losers among real estate and land 
development issues. However, HLB 
Real Estate 0.5 gained 5.2 per cent. 
Prt Or Jumped by a full 10 per cent. 
Raaaeo shares were 5 per cent to 
the good, while Caesarea scored a 3 
per cent rise. 

Investment company Issues also 
eased and reflected the general 
trend. PIryon was "sellers only." 


Due to technical difficulties the 
New York Stock Exchange figures 
were not received lost night. 


The poorest 
spend 65% 
of income on food 


WASHINGTON (AP). - Sri 
Lankans spend about 65 per cent of 
their Income on food, drink and 
tobacco, the highest proportion 
spent on such items among 43 coun- 
tries in a study by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sri Lanka Is the thlrd-poo rest 
country on the list. India, the 
poorest, spends about 63 per cent 
and Sierra Leone, the next poorest, 
Just under 60 per cent. 

In general, the richer the coun- 
try, the smaller the proportion of In- 
come spent on food. The U.S. now 
spends about 16 per cent on food, 
drink and tobacco. 

Figures on Incomes come from 
the U.N. rankings for 1975/77. The 
study was published In the 
November issue of the 
department's monthly. Foreign 
Agriculture. 

“Surprisingly," the article said, 
"the share was a relatively high 28- 
29 per cent In countries with in- 
comes above those In the U.S. — 
Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland 
— reflecting high domestic market 
prices for food. Nations with In- 
comes comparable to those In the 
U.S. — Austria, Belgium, France 
and the Netherlands — spent about 
a fourth of their Incomes on food, 
beverages and tobacco." 

Among the other heavy spenders 
on food were Jordan, with 55 per 
cent, Thailand, with 54 per cent, 
and Honduras with 53 per cent. The 
figure for the Soviet Union was 45 
per cent. 


Japanese firm loses 
$704m. on Iran project 


TOKYO (UFI). — The Japanese 
trading firm Mitsui ft Co. has begun 
preparations to withdraw from a 
23.4b. joint Iran-Japau 
petrochemical project in southern 
Iran, it was reported yesterday. 

The newspaper AsaJii Shimbun 
said Mitsui had plans to depreciate 
an estimated loss of 2704 m.'on tbe 
deal over two to three years. 

The complex in Bandur 
Khomeini, formerly Bandur 
Shah pour, had sustained severe 
'damage during the Iran-Iraq war 
and the Mitsui group felt it was Im- 
possible to continue with the Joint 
project, expected to cost as much 
as 24.7b.. Asahl reported. 

The report coincided with others 
from Teheran that moot of the 790 

Japanese workers Involved in the 
complex had fled the country. 

The Japanese government, which 
bad pledged more than 210m. In 
credit to the joint project, had no 
immediate comment. 

But sources familiar with the 
project said Japan's withdrawal 
would invite some sort of retalia- 
tion from Iran, Including continued 
suspension of oil shipments to 
Japan. 


YEHUDA BINOT has been ap- 
pointed director-general of the 
Association of Plastic Industries, 
whose 200 plants produce goods 
valued at IS1.2b. annually, in- 
cluding 252m. in exports In the first 
half of this year. 
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The elusive partner 


WHY SHOULD any sane Israeli, or friend of Israel, support the 
return of any part of Judea and Samaria, or the West Bank, to 
Jordanian rule? Jordan won the West Bank In a war of aggres- 
sion against nascent Israel in 1948, lost it In another war of 
aggression (in violation of the armstlce agreement) in 1967. and 
surrendered it to the PLO in 1974. Why should Jordan he conced- 
ed any claim of right over the West Bank today? 

This, In effect, is the question posed by official Israeli 
spokesmen, including Premier Begin, when facing the “Jorda- 
nian option.** 

The well-known answer is that, first, Israel undertook (and Mr 
Begin himself made that undertaking absolute) to base the peace 
settlement with Jordan, and specifically over the West Bank, on 
Security Council Resolution 242. That resolution does not require 
Israel to withdraw from the area all the way to the original ar- 
mistice lines. But neither does it allow any unilateral assertion 
by Israel that the Jordan River Is this country's legal, or even 
effective, border for all time. 

Secondly, the forced inclusion of the West Bank’s Arab popula- 
tion, numbering some 660,000 today, in Israel would threaten the 
state's Jewish and democratic character. 

Thirdly, and most important, because the only viable alter- 
native to the Jordanian option lles-not in Israel rule, open or half- 
disguised, over the entire West Bank — but In a PLO takeover. 
This is Indeed the contention of many Europeans, and some 
Americans, who agree with Mr. Begin that King Hussein will 
never consent to any but the tiniest modifications (in Israel's 
favour, that is) in the old West Bank frontier. 

King Hussein’s obstreperousness on the territorial Issue is thus 
something less than confirmation of the wisdom of Mr. Be gin's 
policy, as the premier has been wont to argue. 

Somewhat paradoxically, a notable feature of Mr. Begin's own 
original autonomy scheme was the Involvement of Jordan in the 
process of making and Implementing the autonomy; and this 
was ratified at Camp David. Mr. Begin’s eagerness to have the 
Jordanian monarch as partner has -not been matched by Presi- 
dent Sadat, however. 

It has been known for some time that it was Mr. S.adatwho 
barred King Hussein from joining the Camp David talks. And in 
Cairo, over the last weekend,. Mr. Sadat Informed a top-level 
Labour Party delegation that he did not think Jordan’s participa- 
tion in the autonomy talks now was at all necessary. 

From the Egyptian point of view, this might make good sense. 
Mr. Sadat owes King Hussein nothing, and he is determined to 
run the autonomy show as champion of Palestinian rights all by 
himself, as far as he can. But it was only a tactical Jordanian op- 
tion that the Egyptian president turned down in Ms talks with 
Mr. Peres, Mr. Bar-Lev and Mr. Eban. 

Perhaps, of course, he will turn out to be no great admirer of 
the strategic Jordanian option as well. But if so, it will swely be 
not to please Israel but because he wishes too play the Arab field, 
and does not intend to exclude the FLO, tinder any and all con- 
ditions, from a seat at the power table. The last option Mr. Sadat 
likely to entertain is anything like Mr. Begin’s idea of 
autonomy under Israel controLfor five years — and then forever. 

There is nothing in the record to lead Mr. Begin to expect 
President-elect Reagan either to show any great enthusiasm for 
such a plan. Although it appears Mr. Begin will not get to see Mr. 
Reagan on his present visit to the U.S., the relevant information 
could no doubt be elicited from the president-elect's aides. 

Mr. Reagan's election last week has drawn huzzabs from some 
government leaders, largely on the strength of statements by 
him as the Republican candidate denying the Illegality, alleged 
by Mr. Carter, of Israeli settlements in the West Bank. What Mr. 
Reagan had actually said, in a much quoted interview on NBC, 
was that, until peace came, “Christians, Moslems, Jews, 
anyone, [are] free to live there in that territory.” 

That is why there was “nothing illegal” about the settlements. 
He prefaced those remarks, however, with the observation that, 
under Resolution 242, "when peace comes, Jordan and Israelqre 
to determine what the West Bank will be." 

This leaves open the possibility that Jordan will agree to some 
farm of “functional compromise” over the West Bank. But it sure- 
ly does not stipulate that. In the absence of such consent, Israel 
could simply disregard Jordan. This, then, is a restatement of 
the Jordanian option — and a more congenial statement of U.S. 
policy Mr. Begin will be hard put to find these days. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


CHINA RECENTLY put a new 
twist on Its peace overtures to 
Taiwan by adopting what can be 
described as "monkey, diplomacy" 
toward the Nationalist-held Island. 


The Guangming. Ribaa, one of 
China's official newspapers, 
reported that the communist 
mainland and Taiwan each has in 
captivity a rare white-furred 
monkey that desperately needs a 
mate. 


The newspaper quoted Pan 
Oinghua, an Academy of Science 
animal research director in the 
^southwestern city of Kunming, as 
suggesting that scientists In China 
and Taiwan should cooperate In 
bringing the two monkeys together 
and in the process benefit from a lit- 
-tie merging of their own, scien- 
tifically speaking. 

' Pan made the statement In 
response to newspaper adver- 
tisements placed by the owner of 
the Taiwan white monkey — named 
CMeldl — in search of a mate. 

Pan said he would be glad to let a 
3 ft-y ear-old male white monkey un- 
der hia care mate with Meldl. a 4- 
, year-old female. 


"THE WRITTEN programme an- 
nouncements on Jordan TV (and 
often the spoken announcements) 
’have a tendency to include such 
“bloopers” as “Heart to Heart,” 
“Sinking in the Rain,” “Charlie's 
Angles" and "The Love Bout." 
However, English is not the mother 
tongue of the people concerned, and 
their spelling (and announcing) can 
therefore be forgiven. Not so, 
however, the English secretary In 
the barrister's office where I once 
worked. She was writing up a 
report on the petitioner in a divorce 
case, and one sentence read as 
follows: 


'Since her estrangement from her 

husband, Mrs has lived a very 

chased Ufe.*" E.JL 


LIBYA is claiming compensation 
from the West German government 
for damages sustained during 
World War H, the official Libyan 
news agency reports. 

The West German ambassador in 
the radical North African oil- 
producing country told authorities 
his government would study the 
claim. 
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TOMORROW 


On the eve of the Madrid Conference, EDITH FRANKED 
draws attention to the plight of Soviet refuseniks. 


NOT BEING ABLE to see the wood 
for the the trees la a chronic human 
falling and one to which Israelis are 
not immune. 

For some time now, the main 
s problem regarding Soviet Jews 
seems to have been whether those 
Leaving the Soviet Union should 
come to Israel or whether they 
should be allowed to settle 
elsewhere. .The arguments have 
been long and frustrating. 

On the one hand. It is said that by 
obtaining Israeli visas in order to 
emigrate and then not coming here, 
Russian Jews are- actually depriv- 
ing others who genuinely intend to 
come here of any chance of leaving 
the Soviet Union. 

Soviet policy, It is asserted, will 
surely change when the Russians 
. realize that people are declaring 
that they wish to rejoin their 
families in Israel, but are actually 
going to the U.S. What if other 
Soviet citizens start demanding an 
exodus like that of the Jews who, 
anyway, are not heading for their 
native land? 

On the other hand, it is argued 
that over the years, Soviet emigra- 
tion policy has been affected, not by 
the. direction the emigres take, but 
by a variety of internal and inter- 
national considerations — from 
wheat to the Olympics and from 
SALT-n to Afghanistan. 

Some even go so far as to suggest 
that, in selecting which applicants 
are given permission to leave, the 
Russians well know in which direc- 
tion they will go, and are thus ac- 
tually diverting the stream pf 
emigration to the U.S. 

But Is this the central problem? 
Surely the question of immigration 
is subordinate to that of 
emigration? 


specifically cooperation in 
humanitarian and other fields. 
Numerous cases will he broughthp. 
although it la possible that this time 
the individual instances will be 
overshadowed by the fact of the 
Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan. 

Little has changed since the 
Helsinki Conference five years ago: 
The Soviet . attitude towards the 
emigration of Its citizens is still that 
it is the privilege of a select few, not 
a right 

Emigration is still only permitted 
on the basis of family reunification, 
a category recently narrowed to 
“first degree relatives," that is, 
spouse, parents, children and, in 
some cases, siblings. Thus, “insuf- 
ficient closeness of kin" has become 
a more frequent cause for refusal in 
the past few months. 

But this Is only one of the 
numerous stumbling-blocks placed 
in the way of the would-be 
emigrant. Soviet reaction 'to 
applications to emigrate ranges 
from refusal, harassment and ex- 
pulsion from job to internal exile 
(as in the case of Vladimir Slepak, 
now serving a five-year term) and 
imprisonment (for example, Anato- 
ly Shcharansky, in the middle of a 
13-year prison-camp sentence). . 

Another "justification" for 
refusal of permission to emigrate is 
that the applicant possesses secret 
information. We give two cases of 
current concern. 


TOMORROW is the opening day of 
the Madrid Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. As in 
Belgrade three years ago, the con- 
ference will review implementation 
of the Helsinki agreement, - 


MOSHE AND Nina Soifer have been 
waiting for exit permits for seven 
years. They live In Novosibirsk with 
their l4ryear-old son, Sasha, but the 
rest of their family — Ms son and 
daughter, her parents and four 
brothers and sisters with aU their 
children — have come to Israel. 
Mo a he. an engineer, is 52, Nina, 44, 
and they feel isolated, friendless 
with no one to turn to. 

They were originally refused per- 
mission to emigrate because Mo she 
had "access to classified 


materials." Even if this was true 
when he made his original applica- 
tion, that was seven years ago, a 
good deal longer than the usual re- 
quired interval between access to 
secret Information and permission 
to leave. The S oilers have just been 
told that they will not be permitted 
to leave the USSR until 2986. 

Alexander Farttskil, his wife and 
two young daughters live In 
Kharkov, where, until he applied to 
emigrate in 197B, he was senior 
scientist at the Kharkov Research 
Institute of Metrology. He was also 
refused on grounds of access to 
secret Information. Recently the 
authorities informed him that they 
were not prepared to receive any 
further requests from him, that hia 
file was closed, and that he would 
never be permitted to emigrate. 

A quiet man by nature, Parltskil 
was finally galvanized into action; 
he and-several colleagues opened a 
Jewish university in Kharkov. Their 
students are young people who wish 
to emigrate and cannot and, besides 
scientific subjects (chemistry, 
physics, oceanography) they are 
also studying Hebrew and Jewish 
history. 

This is, Indeed, a brave if Quixotic 
venture, born of despair over their 
situation. Besides being an attempt 
to raise morale, it signifies -the in- 
nate optimism of these people, who. 
hope that some day, somehow, they 
will be able to use their old-new 
language ami their knowledge. 

Realizing that they must draw 
attention to themselves as a means 
of self-help, or .at least self- 
preservation, Parltskil and 10 of his 
colleagues have planned to stage a 
four- day hunger strike (at the 
Kharkov apartment of Isaac 
Moskovich) starting tomorrow, to 
coincide with the opening of the 
Madrid Conference. But last week, 
some policemen came to Parltskil's 
home, accused him of being jobless 
(and hence, liable to punishment for 
parasitism), beat Mm up, and left' 


s. offi 

triers 



Three hours later, he received an 
order to rhport to KGB. head- 
quarters — on November 11. 


AS THE CONFERENCE opens 
tomorrow, we should think of 
Parltskil, Moskovich and their 
colleagues, of the Bolters 
languishing In Novosibirsk. -.They 
are among the officiolly-estljmated 
1500 refuseniks and the many mare 
Soviet Jews who have started the 
procedure or would Hke to. but- fear 
the consequences of applying and 
falling. — 

This latter consideration le an es- 
pecially serious factor, in view of 
recent, statements — In Kharkov, 
for example — that all refusals will 
henceforth be final, and 
re applications will be summarily 
rejected. 

- Public participation in the efforts 
to help Soviet Jews Is minimal lir 
thla country. The official reception 
of Russian immigrants here 
likewise leaves much to be des ired. 
Are we rot still living liri the past — 


Indeed, toying to return to i 
— when great numbers 
flocked here, grateful- that th£. -i- : 
a single ' place in. the world ■ " 
they were welcome? . 

Perhaps too, much pubtib. rl, z- ‘ ; 

Is being expended on tryingi^^L " 


simple logic .into- the Bjpe'Jl--’’’ 

um-Unn rtf Soviet wnlWJ 4 ' 


- 


lucx 

would have thought, for 1 

m ■" v - 


that .the Soviet Union, . 
frenetically w.oos various^,/.- ; 
states In the region, would-? ^ . r 
same, time give tens of thoiiafc 5 * ; 
jewi (many of them .'A*-* 1 ' 


^ a m 


qualified oryoung) part 
to Israel, as it has done i 


decade. ; - ■ r ~ : 

Thisis surely a time to set:"- 
the quarrel with HIAS andsfc^ 1 r ‘ t ! ; 
do everything possible " 1; ' 

Jews — both for those wi£L- — — 

Soviet Union arid tor the* jL 

reach this country. - . £ 00 V 

Dr. Frdnkel. is director ^ 

Hebrew University's •8bvf|£’j^ , g 
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BY A CURIOUS coincidence, the 
end of October saw almost 
simultaneous parliamentary elec- 
tions In the two countries whose 
governments have been become the 
leading symbols of TUrd World 
socialism in thalr respective 
hemispheres: Jamaica and Tan- 
zania. Ih both cases, the voters re- 
jected incumbent members of 
parliament by a landslide. But only 
Jamaica’s g overnment resigned. 

On October 27, seven million Tan- 
zanian voters trooped off to the 
polls, and exerelsed their 
democratic right to “throw the 
rascals out" with such enthusiasm 
that around 60 percent of the 111 
MPs (all of whom belong to the rul- 
ing party) lost their seats. 

But President Julius Nyerere, 
who was unopposed as always, was 
elected to a fifth five-year term of 
office. And since it is Nyerere, not 
the tame and powerless parlia- 
ment, that runs Tanzania, nothing 
important la going to change 
because of the election. 

This will come as a great relief to 
the Ideological warriors of both 
right and left, for Tanzania, 
together with its non-identical twin 
Kenya, have gradually been 
elevated Into living stereotypes of 


A clash of symbols 


Tanzania and .its non-identical twin, Kenya, have become 
living stereotypes of the two competing development 
models — socialist and capitalist — for all of Africa, 
writes GWYNNE DYER. 


the two competing development 
models — socialist and capitalist — 
for all of Africa. Political pundits, 
propagandists and f other pen- 
pushers would have been desolated 
if they were deprived of those 
marvellously useful short-hand 
symbols, capitalist Kenya an<l 
socialist Tanzania. 


KENYA DISPLAYS all the virtues 
and faults to be expected in a ram- 
pantly capitalist under-developed 
country: a plethora of consumer 
goods, booming cities, and a free 
flow of people, money and Ideas, 
but also limited government ser- 
vices, a neglected countryside and 
no safety net to catch those who 
can't stand the pace. Plus a vast 
gap between rich and poor — and. 


of course, c orrupt ion ev eryw here. 

Tanzania, is the reversed mirror- 
iznage — just what you would ex- 
pect of a devoutly socialist, un- 
derdeveloped country: shortages of 
everything; glum, shabby' cities, 
and an army of bureaucrats in- 
competently attempting to plan 
every aspect of dally life. But there 
is also a serious attempt to bring 
government services to the people, 
a concentration of attention and ef- 
fort on. the villages, and a 
guarantee that nobody will sink 
below a certain level of (widely 
shared) poverty. 

Plus a constant drizzle of 
hypocritical and aelf- 
congratulatory lies which seek to 
fUl up the moat that inevitably 


gapes between the high aspirations 
of Nyerere'a “African socialism" 
and tiie unprepossessing reality — 
and. of course,' corruption 
everywhere. 


NEVERTHELESS, Nyerere 
perseveres, and In truth, his. ac- 
complishments are not negligible. 
Tanzania's average growth rate 
per capita in the period 1960-78 was 
2 .7 per cent, compared to Kenya's 
2.2 per cent The general standard 
of health, education and nutrition of 
the average Tanzanian peasant 
farmer is at least equal to that of 
Ms Kenyan counterpart So why did 
well over half of Tanzania's MPs 
l ose their seats in thi s election? 

The short answer To that question" 



is that Tanzanians^ areuttafr ,u 
up with the arbitrary 
the Incompetence and tige-gT :f5 " fr 
corruption of . the vaztbtJP :;-:c r * * 
bureaucracy which 
created to impose Nyerere’*} 
of a socialist Tanzania. But! 
the wrong question tp.ask-j 

Tfie. question should 
Nyerere Mill president of 1 
after more . than half 
members of parilai 
defeated in an election?, 

Jamaica’s Prime 
Manley, the closest thjtngl 
bean Nyerere in his ftnj 
a symbol of soclalii 
-reliance"- in the Third ’ 
just honourably resign* 
tag his majority in'- tfie.; 
ele ctions of October 30. 

The- difference la that'JatnSttirer. v _ 
a real democracy, and Mania: j 
democrat, whereas T anz ani a a £ Jrr - ? , - 
Kenya) Is a'one-pkrty'statf 

Nyerere is a - despot, (thot,^ , 

benevolent one). ■ / " . 

Tanzanian voters, dee alloVj, \ 

blow off a little steam from ^ 

time in parliamentary- el*> ^ " 

but the main lines of poMk^V'-."-* 




HEADERS' LETTERS 


STATE OF 
THE NATION 


DANGEROUS 

PRACTICES 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Reading Meir Merhav's 
article. “Corruption witMn the 
law” (October 23) made me sick at 
heart. Here we are, with your 
kind assistance, begging for 
donations to secure one hot meal a 
day for destitute old people, 
because ~we naively believe our 
Finance Minister's persuasive 
declarations that the state is too 
poor to provide adequately for its 
senior citizens. Yet, on the other 
hand, literally millions of the tax- 
payers' money are "lawfully" 
pocketed by unscrupulous, faceless 
beneficiaries, whose sole contribu- 
tion to society seems to be selling 
their precious vote to equally un- 
scrupulous politicians. 

How long will the State Comp- 
troller continue to publish 
“restrained" reports on hair- 
raising, but universally accepted 
practices of corruption? How long 
are we going to tolerate this ap- 
palling state of affairs? If there is 
truth In the saying that each people 
gets the govern m ent It deserves, we 
must Indeed be a despicable people. 

YEHUDITH BILUTH 

Tel Aviv. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Port 

Sir,— As both a motorist and 
motorcyclist, who has just had the 
misfortune to have been Involved In 
his first accident, I would Uke to 
draw the attention of drivers and 
police alike to the following 
dangerous practices, which are 
hazardous to both the motorist and 
the motorcyclist. 

1) The dangling of arms, usually 
by the driver, out of the window of 
the car, which normally indicates a 
person’s wish to turn left, but here 
means nothlnx. as the driver nor- 
mally turns right, while his left arm 
Is hanging out, without even using 
his indicator light. 

2) Throwing cigarettes out of the 
window, besides all manner of 
other litter, which can be extremely 
dangerous to approaching motor- 
cyclists. 

Ra'anana GORDON BLOOH 


NUCLEAR POWER FOR ISRAEL 

To the Editor The Jerusalem Pont 


Sir, — There have been a number 
of recent developments in the field, 
of nuclear power which it is Impor- 
tant to bring to the general atten- 
tion of the public. 

The Three Mile Island incident 
has led to concern as to the safety of 
nuclear power plants. This should 
be set at rest by the following Infor- 
mation:. 


LTV ULLMAN 


RENT-A-CAR 
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Y 
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Pick up and delivery free 
TAMIB. Rent-a-Qzr 
8 Kikar Ha’otzma'ut, 
Netanya. 


TeL 053-31831 (day) 
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To the Editor of The Jeryualem Poet 
Sir, — It was with interest and 
pleasure that I read in your paper 
of October 16 that Liv Ullman was 
to make her first visit to Israel in 
November as part of a Hadaaaah 
mission marking the 100th birthday 
of Henrietta Szold. 

Therefore, 1 trust that she will be 
correctly presented as the 
Norwegian actress she Is, and not 
Swedish, os you wrote. 

Ohio. PAL n. saxbgaaiw 


THE ECONOMIST 

November 8, 1980 
AMERICAN SURVEY. 

* The sinking of 
darter. 

* REAGAN: 

Warts and all. 


Bronfman's Agency Ltd. 



The Pennsylvania Health Depart- 
ment has announced that its 1979 
statistics give no indication that the 
TMI-2 accident led to an Increase In 
fetal, neonatal, or infant deaths; in 
the' 10 - mile radius of the plant, 
there were 11.5 deaths of infants or 
babies under one year per 1000 live 
births in 1979; the 1978' figure was 
13.3 per 1000. Also, the rate of fetal 
deaths in the same region In 1979 
was ll.l per 1000, compared to BS.O 
per thousands statewide in the 
same year. 

Actually Three Mile Island con- 
siderably reinforces our. confidence 
as to nuclear plant safety since, 
despite an almost Incredible 
succession of errors by operating 
personnel, no casualty resulted to 
any member of the public, thus con- 
tinuing theaalety record at nuclear 
reactors for more than 20 years ' — 
an unparalleled record compared 
with any comparable large in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

A second development is a study 
In. England showing -that nuclear 
power is cheaper as well os safer 
and cleaner than power from any 
other source including coal. The 
latest report figures, by the Choir- 
Centri 


electrical supplies, since the fuel 
required for a nuclear power plant 
can be locally produced. 

A third development Is a major 
Improvement in nuclear wastes dis- 
posal, which has also been a point of 
concern in the utilization of nuclear 
power. • 

Research at Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory fed combustible 
transuranic wastes Into its Treat- 
ment Development Facility (TDF) 
Incinerator. When the test run was 
completed, the volume of the waste 
had been reduced to one-fortieth of 
the original, and no radioactivity 
had been found on the exhaust stack 
air monitoring filters. The In- 
cinerator at the heart of the system 
was a commercially available 
model; just about any standard in- 
cinerator would do. 

In . conclusion, these 
developments emphasize ever 
more the urgency and advan- 
tageonsneas of providing nuclear 
power for Israel as soon as possible. 

ALVIN RADKOWSKY 
Professor of Nuclear 
Tel AViv Engineering 
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man of the Central Electricity 


Generating Board, comparing 
w nucTe 


new coal plant and a new nuclear 
power plant; show that nuclear 
power Is about 20 per cent cheaper, 
even though England mines its own 
. coal. For Israel, which must import 
its coed over long and precarious 
routes, nuclear power has a 
decisive economic advantage, as 
well as ensuring the security of our 
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SPECIAL SALE 
for Doctors 

during October 
Ud to 30% discounts 
on the ((nest medical equipment 
available. 

Msdaranlos, 23 RehoV Tagore St., 
Tsl Aviv. Tel. 03-438297 


The author is a London. ^(IcL 
freelance journalist who epe^tov. ' 

*» international affaire. 
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A film about transformation/ 
. shown free of charge. 
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